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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED: ROOSEVELT 


66f)\NE listener must confess a 

two-hour grudge against 
Roosevelt for what he let us in for 
by offering the stump speaker this 
great occasion to address the 
world,” said Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick in her regular column in The 
New York Times. 

Not one listener. Say rather one 
hundred thousand, or perhaps one 
million, perhaps even as many as 
a hundred million. We were em- 
barrassed, humiliated, mortified 
when the demagogue out of a Mu- 
nich beer cellar so deftly and devas- 
tatingly answered our President. We 
have always felt that 
American statesmen 
are ‘‘Innocents 
Abroad” when they 
venture into Euro- 
pean politics. “I am a plain blunt 
man,” said Mark Antony, tongue in 
cheek, but almost any one of our 
congressmen, senators, ambassa- 
dors can say it and mean it. They 
have not the savoir-faire of Euro- 
pean diplomats. They were not 
raised in the Talleyrand-Metternich- 


Hitler Slaps 
Our President 
—and Us 


Richelieu tradition but in the school 
of Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Daniel Boone. Europeans say 
that we are backwoodsmen, and so 
we are, as far as the art of diplo- 
macy is concerned. Andrew Jack- 
son was “Old Hickory” to the end 
of his days; Lincoln was a rail split- 
ter not a hair splitter; Daniel Boone 
could follow the spoor of a moun- 
tain lion or a coyote, but if he had 
attempted to follow the devious 
windings, the twists and turns, the 
back-tracking and the side-stepping 
of a European politician he would 
have lost the trail in the first min- 
ute. Our ambassadors may learn to 
wear knickers and 
silver buckled shoes 
but they do not real- for the 

ly become sophisti- Experts 
cated. Their diplo- 

macy remains homespun linsey- 
woolsey. Even Woodrow Wilson, 
who fancied himself an adept at in- 
ternational political negotiation, 
turned out to be a “busher” com- 
pared with such big leaguers as 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George. And 
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does Franklin D. Roosevelt really 
think himself a shrewder intelli- 
gence, a quicker and nimbler mind 
than Woodrow Wilson? 

Yes, we have always known that 
we had no man slick enough to 
cope with Europeans who from 
their youth take up diplomacy as a 
career, who are taught by diplomats 
who in turn were taught by diplo- 
mats who were taught by diplomats, 
and who in conse- 
quence know their 
game as succesive 
generations of 
American boys know Joe di Mag- 
gio, and before him Babe Ruth, and 
before him Ty Cobb and so on back 
to the days of Clarkson and Kelly. 
We know baseball. We think we 
know poker, but even a Chinaman 
can “skin” us at that game, and a 
Chinaman would lose his pajamas 
playing diplomatic poker with a 
French or a British statesman. 


Not Our 
Game 


LL this, I say, is no news. But 
we didn’t know before that the 
President of the United States is no 
match even for an ex-paper hanger 
and fence painter in the dubious art 
of making a good cause seem bad 
and a bad cause 

Our Face Red seem good. Those 
if Not His of us who, in our 
feeble futile way 

have been attempting to persuade 
the President to “keep out of it” 
are not only disappointed but cha- 
grined. Whether or not he realizes 
it, he burned his fingers. We have 
not really a “grudge” against him 
but we blush for him and for our- 
selves. He had no excuse for sub- 
mitting himself and his country 
to humiliation. He had seen Hitler 
slap Mr. Chamberlain’s face and 
twig his nose half a dozen times. 
And then the insufferable upstart 
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gave Mr. Roosevelt a good loud 
smack that was heard all over the 
world by uncounted numbers of 
radio listeners. The Associated 
Press dispatches informed us that 
“the Reichstag roared with laugh- 
ter,” that they “had come antici- 
pating a lot of fun and that they 
had not long to wait.” With ges- 
tures and grimaces, as well as with 
telling ripostes, the Fuehrer pro- 
duced “roars of delight,” and “high- 
booted deputies scarcely stopped 
laughing as their leader used one 
stage trick after another, getting 
over his irony and sarcasm.” We 
may retort “he laughs best who 
laughs last,” but for the time being 
our President and consequently our 
country were made to seem ridicu- 
lous. We don’t like it, and we don’t 
thank Mr. Roosevelt for the experi- 
ence of being laughed at. There 
might be some compensation if we 
could feel that the President has 
learned his lesson. But has he? 
Probably not. Perhaps he will have 
invited another insult from the 
scrappy little Austrian before these 
lines can be printed and reach the 
reader. 


HOPE that no one will be so care- 

less as to interpret the preceding 
remarks to mean that Hitler’s posi- 
tion is sounder than that of our 
President or his arguments better. 
On the contrary: ours is the cause 
of peace and reason and civiliza- 
tion, while Hitler’s course of action, 
after keeping the world in an al- 
most intolerable condition of jitters 
for two or three years, must inevi- 
tably produce war. But our Presi- 
dent, or any other American who 
gives Hitler a chance to rehearse 
to a world of listeners the crimes 
by which the great land-owning 
nations came into their posses- 
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sions must not be surprised be- 
cause Hitler side-stepped the main 
problem and ignored the invitation 
to peace. It is characteristic of 
popular orators of the Hitler type 
to avoid the main question and 
pounce upon some debatable point 
or some mere obiter dictum in his 
opponent’s argument. Witness 
Hitler’s technique in reply to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request that he prom- 
ise not to attack Ireland! and to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion that the 
nations sit around a table and dis- 
cuss things amicably. “Did the 
United States ask England not to 
molest Ireland in 1916?”: “If you 
are so eager for an international 
conference, why did you stay out of 
the League of Nations?” Clever, 
tricky, but in the ears of the radio 
audience, enormously effective. 
And, as the saying goes, our Presi- 
dent “asked for it.” I remember an 
altercation (one could hardly call 
it a fight) between 
The a dandified chap and 
Gentleman a thug. “Hit me! 
andthe Thug Hit me. I dare you 
to hit me!” said the 
Cholly boy. And the gangster plant- 
ed a blow between the eyes that laid 
the gentleman flat in the street. 
Roosevelt played the chappy in the 
late encounter, and Hitler the thug. 
And as I say, we don’t like to see 
our champion sprawling in the 
street. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick (whom 
I always feel safe in quoting) says, 
“No one in Europe, least of all the 
Germans and Italians, imagines 
that Roosevelt wrote his message for 
the sake or in the hope of receiv- 
ing an affirmative reply.” But if 
he didn’t expect such a reply why 
did he write? Boake Carter says, 
with rather more moderation than 
is his wont, “Mr. Roosevelt’s latest 
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foray into power politics in Europe 
was something of a fiasco which in 
the first place need not have been.” 
To that statement I think we may 
all give assent. 


OBERT G. NIXON, staff corre- 
spondent of the International 

News Service, wrote from Washing- 
ton that the notification by Hitler’s 
government that the Reichstag 
speech would be the “only answer” 
to President Roose- 
velt’s plea for a ten- But He 
year guarantee of Asked for It 
peace was regarded 
as a “personal snub,” or at least as 
“extremely cavalier treatment” in 
certain diplomatic circles at the 
capital. 

“It was pointed out,” he says, 
“that President Roosevelt had ad- 
dressed his peace plea personally to 
Chancellor Hitler, the action being 
considered of such tremendous im- 
portance that even ordinary diplo- 
matic channels were not used. Un- 
der international diplomatic cus- 
tom, when the head of one state 
addresses the head of another 
state, it is considered incumbent 
for a reply to be made in the same 
manner. 

“Therefore, international experts 
said, the manner used in delivering 
a copy of Hitler’s speech as an an- 
swer to the American embassy can 
be regarded only as a deliberate af- 
front to President Roosevelt.” 

In certain circles of pious people 
there are said to be three degrees of 
humility; the first is that in which 
one bears humiliation patiently, the 
second in which one bears it gladly, 
the third in which one deliberately 
goes in search of humiliation. Can 
it be that our President has sud- 
denly achieved the third degree of 
humility? 








HENEVER I write in this vein, 
I find it advisable to stop and 
explain that I am no war-lover or 
war-monger, that I love peace as 
much as any man, that I am as 
eager as our President for interna- 
tional conciliation instead of war. 
It is too bad that one has to make 
such self-evident protestations, but 
I have learned by 
experience that there 
is a woeful lack of 
logic in the minds of certain critics. 
If, for example, one opposes Fas- 
cism or Nazism he is promptly 
labeled a “Red,” as I have been. 
Likewise because I have criticized 
the spirit and the mode of action 
of the League of Nations I have 
been accused of being an enemy to 
peace. So, when I venture to point 
out what seem to be defects in the 
President’s method of appeal to 
Hitler, I know I shall be called un- 
American, disloyal, disrespectful to 
legitimate authority and what not. 
But I cannot see that it is treason to 
regret the President’s making a 
faux pas before the whole world, 
and his being rebuked and ridiculed 
by a vulgar demagogue. 

As for an international confer- 
ence for peace, it is not only desir- 
able but absolutely imperative. 
Catholic ethics regards conciliation 
so strongly that our moralists teach 
that no nation can justly go to war 
so long as there remains any possi- 
bility of arbitration. But unfortu- 
nately the President of the United 
States forfeited his chance of being 
an arbiter in the European conflict 
when he repeatedly attacked Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. Those 
truculent nations have certainly de- 
served criticism, even condemna- 
tion, and perhaps Mr. Roosevelt, like 
the rest of us, felt that he could not 
restrain his tongue or his pen when 
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justice and truth and peace were 
violated. But once having desig- 
nated—as he has half a dozen times 
designated—which are the aggres- 
sor nations he can no longer offer 
to be umpire in the dispute. True, 
he explained that he had no ambi- 
tion to be chairman 
or even a member of 
a board of arbitra- President 
tion. But as words Not Less But 
and deeds are inter-, America More 
preted in this world 

he should have known that he 
had not even the right to ask ques- 
tions and demand answers from 
Hitler. 


Love the 


RTHUR KROCK wrote in his 
syndicated column that Mr. 
Roosevelt, months before sending 
his ill-fated questionnaire to Hitler, 
had asked him and his alter ego 


Mussolini to meet him on a ship 
somewhere in the Atlantic to talk 


over the European situation! The 
story seems incred- 

ible. It was denied Incredible 
at the White House. But Probably 
It could be rejected True 

as a canard were it 

not that Mr. Krock is considered 
perhaps the sanest, most cautious, 
most reliable of all the little army 
of Washington correspondents. 

If the story be true (and if I did 
not think it true I would ignore it), 
the President’s passion for intrud- 
ing himself and his country into 
the European imbroglio is once 
more shown in high relief. Still 
worse, if the invitation was indeed 
sent, it was without the knowl- 
edge and approbation of the people 
or of Congress. Such a method 
of procedure is lamentable. What- 
ever be the definition of democ- 
racy it would seem that since 
Demos means people, the chief 
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magistrate elected by the people 
should let the people know what he 
is doing, especially if what he is do- 
ing may cost the people a pro- 
digious amount of money and of 
blood. 


[’ is doubtful if France and Eng- 
land — not to say Russia — are 
ready for a genuine Peace Confer- 
ence. Such a conference presumes 
that the participants are prepared 
to give as well as to take. How 
could Hitler be expected to believe 
that the conference suggested by 
the President would attempt really 
to give him anything in return for a 
promise of peace, when France and 
England have reiterated that they 
will yield not one square inch of the 
land which they hold in any part of 
the world? If we have learned any- 
thing from Hitler’s gobbling up of 
Austria, the Sudetenland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, it is that he wants 
land. In Mein Kampf he explains 

that Germany must 
Ready to have more room. In 
Bargain? justification of that 

demand he cites the 
facts that Germany’s rivals, Eng- 
land, France, and even little Bel- 
gium have extensive and lucrative 
foreign colonies while Germany has 
been “robbed” of hers, and conse- 
quently must expand to the east on 
the European continent. Probably 
also he will later demand his share 
in Africa. 

Now if England and France were 
ready to enter into negotiations 
with Germany for the purpose of 
righting that “wrong” there could 
be a prospect of peace that might 
be relatively permanent. But if 


England and France really mean 
what they reiterate so frequently 
and with so much assurance, “Not 
one inch of land will we ever sur- 
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render,” there is no use in calling 
a conference, nor is there any 
hope of lasting peace. 

Perhaps, however, England and 
France repeat that slogan only to 
keep up their own courage. It may 
be that they see the handwriting on 
the wall, that they know that the 
territorial status quo cannot be 
much longer maintained, and that 
in consequence they recognize that 
the time has come to let go some 
of their holdings on three or four 
continents, and that they are will- 
ing to bargain with Germany in re- 
gard to the price. If so, they would 
have been well advised to authorize 
President Roosevelt to hold out to 
Hitler some substantial hope of col- 
onies. Ultimately, of course, such 
bargaining will have to be done. No 
empire lasts forever. Foreign pos- 
sessions become a millstone around 
the neck of the mother country. 
And even if colonies overseas do not 
become an intolerable burden, it is 
possible that even the most pur- 
blind statesman must come to un- 
derstand that some semblance of 
justice must be done, if only for the 
reason that injustice in the end 
ruins a nation. 

Enlightened Englishmen see this, 
even if their statesmen are not yet 
aware of it. The Editor of the 
Catholic Herald of London, Michael 
de la Bedoyere, in the April 14th 
number of his paper makes what 
he calls “the most 
solemn appeal of its 
existence” (of over 
half a century) for 
what amounts to a crusade for a 
Peace Conference. In the course of 
a genuinely stirring appeal he 
says, “There is no less moral indig- 
nation on the other side at the vir- 
tual domination by two or three 
great Powers of the richest terri- 


A Splendid 
Crusade 








tories and markets of the globe, a 
domination which, in their view, 
was legalised by an enforced peace 
treaty and considered ever after- 
wards as morally sacrosanct.” And 
again, “Both sides must come to- 
gether prepared for genuine sacri- 
fices in the real interests of the wel- 
fare of the ordinary citizen of each 
country. It is utterly impossible at 
any given time to discover perfectly 
rational and perfectly just arrange- 
ments which can endure for ever, 
but it is possible to take the world 
as it stands at that time and agree 
to a re-partitioning of influence and 
power in accordance with the real 
responsibilities of the different na- 
tions, responsibilities which are 
fundamentally for the real welfare 
—national, social, economic, cul- 
tural—of their peoples.” 

Sooner or later such repartition- 


ing will have to be done if peace is 


to be maintained. The alternative 
is war. There never has been in the 
history of the world a great and 
proud people content with what 
they think too little land, while 
their neighbors and rivals have too 
much. The British Lion is so 
named perhaps because he owns 
the lion’s share of the surface of the 
earth. If he is determined to hold 
it as the lion holds 
what he has cap- 
tured, it means war. 
If he is determined 
to keep all that territory by the 
same means with which he gained 
it, it means war. There is only one 
way to peace, and oddly enough it 
is the way suggested by Hitler—re- 
distribution of the surface of the 
globe. Those who have too much 
must let some of it go to those who 
have too little. It may be too much 
to expect that the “haves” should 
make a deed of gift to the “have- 


Radical 
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nots.” The Fathers of the Church 
have recommended, or rather com- 
manded that those who have two 
pairs of shoes, or two coats should 
share with those who have neither 
shoes nor coat. But the Fathers of 
the Church are not consulted as to 
what would be the proper thing to 
do when one nation holds a fifth 
of the surface of the globe and an- 
other nation, equally proud and am- 
bitious, has not its proportionate 
share. There, if men will but look 
the fact in the face, was the real 
blunder at Versailles: the represen- 
tatives of the moral world received 
no invitation, and indeed were not 
permitted so much 

as a peek in at ihe Theologians 
proceedings. One of Keep Out 
our own American 

moralists said “No nation has an 
ethical ideal.” If so, the nations 
should have asked some one who 
has an ethical ideal to be present or 
even to preside at the peace confer- 
ence. Whenever a Catholic makes 
that suggestion, certain suspicious 
persons think he is attempting to 
pave the way for the pope to control 
the world. The pope would be the 
best representative of the moral 
world in an ecumenical peace con- 
ference. But if too much no-popery 
sentiment still persists (it might 
seem so from Ambassador Ken- 
nedy’s experience in Edinburgh) 
would the nations care to place the 
adjudication of the problem of the 
redistribution of the surface of the 
earth into the hands of a board of 
five or seven or nine recognized ex- 
perts in the realm of morals—the 
pope or his delegate being one of 
the group? 


HY is it that all such sug- 
gestions are instantaneously 
scoffed at as “unrealistic”? What 
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has realism done for the world, ex- 
cept to bring it to the brink of the 
abyss? And what’s the matter with 
idealism—a little moderate well- 
reasoned idealism? After all, what 
is idealism but common sense? If 
four or five shipwrecked sailors 
manage to climb out of the sea on- 
to a tropical isle would it be a 
crazy idealism if they agreed that 
no one of them should grab all the 
bananas, or plantains, or papayas 
or whatever other 
eatables the island 
may contain, while 
the other three or four should 
starve, or half-starve? If four or 
five men in distress on a tropical 
isle would certainly get their 
heads together and arrange a 
modus vivendi, why cannot the four 
or five leading nations of the world 
get their heads together and devise 
a plan to distribute the goods of the 
earth equitably? Idealism? Crazy 
idealism? It’s only horse sense. But 
perhaps it is too much to expect 
horse sense of men. 


Unrealistic! 


T the Harvard Tercentenary in 
1936 a suggestion was made by 
Etienne Gilson that there be elected 
a Supreme Court of Wisdom com- 
posed of the world’s leading scien- 
tists, philosophers, poets, industrial 
leaders, and others, who should 
serve as a moral force and exert an 
influence on world affairs compar- 
able to that of the University of 
Paris in medieval times. Albert 
Einstein, being asked at the close of 
a public lecture in March of this 
year what he thought of the idea, 
took the suggestion very seriously, 
analyzed it, picked out its merits, 
its defects, indicated the obstacles 
to the creation and perpetuation of 
such a court and seemed in the end 
to judge it desirable but not feasi- 
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ble. He suggested instead that in- 
telligent men and women “keep the 
thought constantly in their minds, 
weighing the various possibilities 
for its realization.” 

The most obvious objection to the 
formation of such a Supreme Court 
of Wisdom is the 


fact that the world Supreme 
has ceased to be a Court of 
moral unit. In the Wisdom 


Middle Ages even the 
most bellicose kings, barons, noble 
robbers and raiders, held a common 
theology, and in consequence a 
common ethics. They might or they 
might not observe the moral law, 
but the moral law as such they did 
not deny. Four hundred years after 
the repudiation of theological unity, 
moral unity has met the fate of 
theological unity. Today, a com- 
mittee of moralists would not agree 
on what is moral. Yet it seems not 
to occur even to such super-intelli- 
gent men as Einstein that the prime 
cause of moral chaos is theological 
nihilism. There can be no hope for 
moral unity while theological mul- 
tiplicity prevails. Those who imag- 
ine that we can eliminate God or 
banish Him to the 
remotest outskirts of 
His universe, and 
still maintain the 
moral law cannot be very deep 
thinkers. Einstein should know 
better. Gilson most certainly does 
know better. It is surprising there- 
fore that he should imagine a “Su- 
preme Court of Wisdom” composed 
of “scientists, philosophers, poets, 
artists” possible. Discussion in 
such a supreme court would be a 
babel. It could never produce an 
authoritative decision. 

But it is possible to imagine a 
court of leaders in the moral and 
religious world who would agree 
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Because 
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upon a basis of ethics and come to 
a decision upon the morality or im- 
morality of such and such a war, 
or the justice or injustice of the 
possession of such and such an 
amount of the earth by such and 
such a nation. But can any one 
imagine a “Have” nation surren- 
dering a portion of its territory to 
a “Have-Not” nation at the dicta- 
tion of a court of moral and reli- 
gious leaders? To be specific, can 
we visualize England surrendering 
British East Africa or South Africa 
to Germany, or France “going 50- 
50” with Italy in Tunisia? We can 
almost hear the contemptuous 
laugh of the diplomats and the gen- 
erals at such a suggestion. 

So we come around again to the 
fact that horses have more sense 
than men, and that shipwrecked 
sailors are wiser than chancel- 
lors and prime ministers. And so, 
too, we shall have 
war sooner or later 
rather than a peace- 
ful redistribution of 
the surface of the earth, just as we 
have from time to time a revolution 
in which the poor take away from 
the rich those excess possessions 
that the rich refuse to share with 
the poor. The Fathers of the 
Church, ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern, could settle the whole matter 
if appealed to. But no one appeals 
to them. When St. Basil says “If 
you have too many possessions and 
your neighbor has too few, you are 
a robber,” what rich man in our 
day believes him and acts accord- 
ingly? What rich nation? St. 
Thomas Aquinas explains that one 
practices retributive justice, suum 
cuique tribuendo, giving to every 
man his share. But when we re- 
peat the Thomistic definition and 
add that retributive justice is a vir- 


Horses Have 
More Sense 
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tue which we are all bound to prac- 
tice, men call us “Reds.” 


F one could throw to the winds 

both realism and moderate ideal- 
ism and indulge in a mere dream, 
the dream might go somewhat like 
this. Representatives of the Great 
Powers appear in the Vatican and 
present to the Pope a map of the 
world. On that map the territories 
of one power are colored red, of an- 
other power blue, of another green, 
of another yellow, and so on. They 
explain to the Holy Father that they 
have agreed upon a redistribution 
of the surface of the globe as a 
means to perpetual peace, and that 
they ask his co-operation in carry- 
ing out the redistribution. His 
judgments are to be based upon the 
fundamental principles of Christian 
ethics. The Pope looks at the map 
and says “Why so 
much red and so lit- 
tle green? Or why 
so much yellow and 
so little blue? How did the na- 
tion that holds all that red come 
into possession of it? Was some 
of the red taken away from the 
nation that holds the little blue? 
When? Why? How? Under what 
circumstances? Is the people that 
holds this great yellow territory to 
that degree more numerous than 
the people that has only this small 
green territory? If not, why do 
the few hold more than the many? 
How come? 

“The holder of the large red 
area will divide with the holder of 
the small blue and 
green areas. The 
world will be reap- 
portioned. The na- 
tions that have more than they 
need will share with those that have 
less than they need.” 


Beautiful 
Dream 


Simple 
Enough 
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At that moment the alarm clock 
rings, the dreamer awakes, and at 
the breakfast table he sees the head- 
lines in his morning paper: “Hitler 
Demands Colonies.” “Hitler Threat- 
ens Danzig.” “Hitler Insists upon 
a Slice of the Polish Corridor.” 
“Mussolini Makes Another of His 
‘We - Shall - March - Straight - On’ 
Speeches.” “England answers 
‘What We Have We Hold.’” France 
replies “Not One Inch Shall We 
Surrender.” 


a resume and conclude: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had the right 
proposition but he was the wrong 
man to present it. If some other 
philanthropic leader wishes to re- 
new the request for an interna- 
tional peace conference, he must 
himself have no ax to grind. (The 

League of Nations 
Status Quo was ruined by ax- 
Not grinders.) Further- 
Sacrosanct more, he must have 

some specific sub- 
stantial honest suggestion to make. 
No such suggestion will be worth 
the paper it is written on, or the 
breath that conveys it, unless it in- 
cludes a point-blank promise to re- 
apportion the earth in accordance 
with right and justice, regardless 
of the status quo. There is per- 
haps no man living so well situated 
as the Pope to make that proposi- 


tion. He cannot be expected to 
initiate negotiations unless he re- 
ceives some authoritative request to 
do so: witness the discomfiture of 
our President when the nations in 
whose behalf he pleaded told ‘Hitler 
that they had not asked him to 
speak. The logical man to consult 
the opposing nations and present 
their request that the Pope be me- 
diator is Mussolini. He is allied 
with Germany but not at heart hos- 
tile to England. His nation is 
Catholic; if he appealed to the Pope 
the Italians would be proud and 
happy. If he should persuade the 
nations to accept the proposal of a 
Peace Conference under papal di- 
rection, and if the project should be 
successful, Mussolini’s would be the 
biggest name in the history of our 
times. Unless we have misunder- 
stood him, such a result would not 
altogether displease him. 

Der Fuehrer has the power to 
make war. Il Duce has the power 
to make peace. Der 
Fuehrer can affect 
the destinies of the 
peoples of the world 
disastrously. J! Duce can affect the 
destinies of the peoples of the 
world beneficently. Der Fuehrer 
can make millions of young men 
fight, but J] Duce can release mil- 
lions of young men from the need 
of fighting. It’s up to Jl Duce. 


It’s Up 
to Il Duce 





THE MAGNIFICENT CAPITALIST 


By Joserpn F. Hoaan, S.J. 


HE mere thought of joining 

“magnificent” and “capitalist” 
would provoke a snort from the 
Communist and his comrades of the 
left. Even Capitalists themselves, 
grown accustomed to hard words 
and a detailed recital of their faults, 
might have some doubts about 
their right to such a title. Are they 
really magnificent? Could they be 
magnificent? That they can is evi- 
denced by the action of Mr. John 
F. Webendorfer of Mount Ver- 
non, New York. On November 10th 
he sold his machinery manufac- 
turing business to the American 
Type Founders for approximately 
$1,000,000 and immediately distrib- 
uted $250,000 to his 115 employees. 
That is magnificence. His remarks 
on this occasion are vigorous, and 
memorable coming as they do from 
a capitalist: 


“The success of a business man 
is due chiefly to the work of his 


employees and only a_ jackass 
would think differently. ... What 
could I have done without them? 
They were responsible for the suc- 
cess of my business and it is only 
fair that they should share in the 
profits. I am not trying to blow my 
own horn, but I hope the example 
I am setting will be followed by 
others.” 


His care for his employees went be- 
yond a gift of ready money. 


“Every man can continue to 
work under the new management. 


I would not have made the sale if 
that had not been agreed upon.” 


The ideal of magnificence is not im- 
practical. It has an appeal to hard- 
headed, intelligent Capitalists. 

The late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI., expected to find capitalists mag- 
nificent; in his encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, he mentioned a defi- 
nite opportunity for them to merit 
this desirable title. He did not ex- 
plicitly ask for such sacrifices as 
Mr. Webendorfer made but he sug- 
gested a truly magnificent work. 
Speaking of the man of wealth and 
his duty in regard to superfluous 
income, that is the portion he does 
not need in order to live as be- 
comes his station, he said: 


“For the wealthy there are the 
grave obligations of charity, benefi- 
cence and magnificence.” 


Further, to show that this virtue of 
magnificence, which may sound a 
bit strange to modern ears, is with- 
in easy reach of capitalists he 
added an example of this virtue: 


“The investment of superfluous 
income in securing favorable op- 
portunities for employment, pro- 
vided the employed produce results 
which are really useful, is to be 
considered, according to the teach- 
ing of the Angelic Doctor, an act 
of the virtue of magnificence (opus 
virtutis magnificentiae) particu- 
larly appropriate to the needs of 
our time.” 
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It would follow then—even a Com- 
munist would have to admit the 
logic—that a Capitalist who con- 
stantly practices this virtue could 
in all fairness and reality be called 
“magnificent” just as one who 
practices the virtue of humility is 
called “humble.” 

The virtue of magnificence! 
These words have a fine ring to 
them, and the root meaning of the 
word “to make great things” has 
an appeal to Americans who like to 
do things on a grand scale. Such 
a virtue could well be the glory of 
those who have been contemptu- 
ously dubbed “megalomaniacs” for 
boasting of their skyscrapers, colos- 
sal films, and almost endless miles 
of railroad. Yet modern America 
is so unfamiliar with this vir- 
tue of magnificence that Pius XI. 
saw “himself confronted with the 


necessity of resurrecting it from 


oblivion.” He revived it, modern- 
ized it, applied it to our present 
social order, and made it a truly 
capitalistic virtue, in the sense that 
capitalists are able to practice it if 
they will. 

It will be interesting then to take 
a glance at the nature of this at- 
tractive but forgotten virtue before 
considering in detail the Encycli- 
cal’s practical application to mod- 
ern society. Magnificence is a dis- 
tinct and special virtue, and one 
exercising it produces an external 
work which is great in quantity, 
value or dignity. It might be de- 
scribed as the conception and 
carrying out of great and lofty un- 
dertakings with a certain broad and 
noble purpose of mind. Such un- 
dertakings involve a great outlay 
of money and require moral cour- 
age. Consequently, magnificence 
pertains to the virtue of fortitude 
—another favorite American virtue. 
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This description would certainly 
apply to Mr. Webendorfer’s dis- 
posal of his $250,000. Father Rick- 
aby summarizes and explains St. 
Thomas’s detailed treatment of the 
virtue as follows: 


“Magnificence technically under- 
stood observes the right measure 
in the expenditures of large sums 
of money. As being conversant 
with large sums it differs from lib- 
erality. A poor man may be liberal 
out of his little store, but never 
magnificent. It is a virtue in the 
rich not to be afraid of spending 
largely and lavishly on a great oc- 
casion. The expense may be car- 
ried beyond what the occasion war- 
rants; that is one vicious extreme. 
The other extreme would be to mar 
a costly work by sordid parsimony 
on a point of detail. It is not easy 
to be magnificent; in the first place 
because not many are rich; and 
then (a hard saying) because 
riches are seldom united with 
greatness of soul and good judg- 
ment.” 


There are two other brief but 
very interesting comments on mag- 
nificence which will help to com- 
plete the picture of this forgotten 
virtue. St. Thomas intimates, very 
comfortingly, that it might be pos- 
sible to be magnificent towards one- 
self. He mentions a wedding as 
an occasion on which a wealthy 
man might possibly exercise mag- 
nificence towards himself, and 
again he says that it is the part of 
a magnificent man to provide him- 
self with a suitable dwelling. The 
second comment is inspiring and is 
based on a statement of the pagan 
Aristotle who remarks, “The most 
commendable expenditure is that 
which is directed to Divine Serv- 
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ice.” St. Thomas adds the explana- 
tion, “For no other end of human 
works is so great as the honor of 
God.” 

But let us turn back to the Pope’s 
own application of this virtue to 
modern social problems, for here a 
path to greatness lies open to the 
wealthy, a path not too difficult for 
most Capitalists. The question nat- 
urally arises, “What precisely is re- 
quired to make the investment of 
superfluous income in procuring 
favorable opportunities for employ- 
ment a real act of magnificence?” 
The requisites are twofold. First, 
superfluous income should be in- 
vested in enterprises which will 
give opportunity for employment, 
and this employment should pro- 
vide a living wage for workingmen. 
For the Pope, “living” goes far be- 
yond an insecure hand-to-mouth 
existence. It means a living wage, 
a family wage, a saving wage. 

The second requisite is that cap- 
ital should not be invested accord- 
ing to a false principle of profit 
which looks for interest regardless 
of whether it be obtained morally 
or immorally. “Only that Capital- 
ist practices the virtue of magnifi- 
cence who in his activity gives first 
thought to service and _ second 
thought to gain.” Further, the en- 
terprise and the means of produc- 
tion should be such that the work- 
ers are employed in the creation of 
goods of true worth, and in serv- 
ices which are useful to the con- 
sumer. The consumer should not 
be betrayed, for instance, by high 
pressure advertising, into spending 
his money for things he does not 
need, for things even which are 
morally objectionable and yet re- 
turn a high profit. 

This is a clear statement of the 
case for modern magnificence, it 
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being presupposed, of course, that 
the ordinary demands of justice 
and charity have been satisfied. 
But it is well to emphasize the need 
of “giving first thought to service 
and second to gain.” It is here 
that the Capitalist will find his most 
severe test. Here is the call to 
higher things. It will require a 
change of outlook. It will require 
moral courage, for it is contrary to 
the accepted spirit of modern eco- 
nomic society. Mr. J. M. Clark of 
Columbia University describes this 
spirit: 


“Economic efficiency consists of 
making things that are worth more 
than they cost, and it is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of private busi- 
ness, under a competitive system 
to seize and exploit any opportunity 
to achieve this desirable end. There- 
by it tends to produce as much of 
everything as can be produced 
without driving value below cost, 
and any more would not be eco- 
nomically worth producing.” 


If this virtue of magnificence 
were practiced by Catholics there 
would be no grounds for the ca- 
nard, “Next to Jews the worst ones 
to work for are Catholics.” If this 
virtue were practiced there would 
be no need for “A White List of 
Employers,” that is, a list of Catho- 
lic employers who, when conditions 
permit, pay a living wage. And if 
something of Mr. Charles F. Noyes’s 
magnificent spirit were abroad, 
class hatred would die a sudden 
death, and concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few would cease 
to be a problem. In May, 1938, 
Mr. Noyes reorganized his realty 
concern. It had been doing a $60,- 
000,000 annual business in sales 
and rentals in New York even dur- 
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ing depression years. Under his 
reorganization program 165 em- 
ployees received as gifts the greater 
part of the common stock, of which 
Mr. Noyes had held 80 per cent. 
The major share of the annual prof- 
its, about $96,000 accrues to the 
common stock. The workers also 
received additional preferred stock. 
In explaining his action Mr. Noyes 
said that although he was in ex- 
cellent health, “he believed that 
when one reaches sixty he ought to 
turn over to others the manage- 
ment of an enterprise, and thereby 
recognize the merit and work of 
those helping to build the busi- 
ness.” 

Departing from the Pope’s own 
particular and urgent suggestion 
and the inspiring example of Mr. 
Noyes, one wonders if there are 
not many other opportunities for 
the exercise of magnificence par- 
ticularly appropriate to the needs 
of our time. For instance, the 
establishment and subsidizing of 
schools for workingmen, where 
they could learn the principles of 
social justice, would be a legitimate 
field for magnificence. Although 
excellent beginnings have been 
made, much remains to be done. 
The need is urgent for it can be 
truly said “that the improvement 
of the people’s mind is now more 
important than the improvement of 
the soil.” And as Pius XI. said: 


“In order to bring back to Christ 
these whole classes of men who 
have denied Him, we must gather 
and train from amongst their very 
ranks auxiliary soldiers of the 
Church, men who know their men- 
tality and their aspirations. Un- 
doubtedly the first and immediate 
apostles of the workingmen must 
themselves be workingmen.” 
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A capitalist establishing and sub- 
sidizing a school for workingmen? 
That would be front page news. 

One last reflection: if magnifi- 
cence were exercised towards our 
Catholic universities, hospitals and 
other charitable institutions—that 
surely would be a great undertak- 
ing greatly conceived and of bene- 
fit to religion and the state alike. 
That such ideals are not foreign 
even to Hollywood can be seen in 
the promise of Mr. Louis B. Mayer 
of MGM on the occasion of the 
world premiére of Boys’ Town. At 
a luncheon given in the studios for 
Bishop Ryan and Father Flanagan 
he pledged himself to a truly mag- 
nificent work. Turning to Father 
Flanagan he said: 


“I believe the greatest thing a 
man can do in the world is to help 
make it a better place in which to 
live. ... Just as soon as I can 
find a priest who can match your 
broad vision and general under- 
standing of the problems of youth, 
I will dedicate the remainder of my 
life and my money to the estab- 
lishment of such a community right 
here in Los Angeles.” 


What will come of this promise 
remains to be seen. At least we 
have here an appreciation of the 
ideal of magnificence. 

From these few suggestions it 
can be seen that it is possible to 
develop “magnificence” into an ex- 
tremely modern ethics for employ- 
ers and the wealthy. But, if all this 
still seems to be a merely academic 
discussion and hopelessly idealistic 
then the future is hopeless for, as 
Father Rickaby says, “The des- 
tinies of the world lie with those 
who have it in their power to be 
magnificent.” 

































 qpeeme are few people of whose 
conversion to Catholicism it 
would give me greater pleasure to 
hear than the gentleman named in 
my title. That is not because I have 
any particular liking for him. The 
character which he has given him- 
self of a man, “irritable, easily 
fatigued and bored, versatile, sen- 
suous, curious and a little greedy 
for experience,” does not suggest 
the kind of person of whom one 
makes a hero. I hope it won't 
sound too superior if I say that I 
find Mr. Wells somewhat “com- 
mon.” It is so easy to believe that 
he was once a draper’s assistant. 
He is representative of that large 
class which is avid of knowledge 
but which knows little of culture. 
His mentality is of the restless, in- 
quisitive sort that prys into mys- 
teries but lacks the reverence which 
led Moses, curious regarding a 
desert bush on fire, to remove his 
shoes. Mr. Wells has never heard 
the Voice which said: “The ground 
whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” Mark Twain wrote of “A 
Yankee at the Court of King Ar- 
thur.” Mr. Wells’s explorations of 
religious territory suggest the title, 
“A Cockney Looks at Catholicism.” 
For tradition as tradition he has 
not the slightest respect. He is a 
native consciously, deliberately and 
aggressively of the twentieth cen- 
tury. With an omniverous greedi- 
ness that has scarcely allowed time 
for digestion he has absorbed all 
the scientific and mechanical inter- 
ests of his generation, setting forth 
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the possibilities of these tendencies 
in our civilization with a riotous 
imagination which has made him 
the prophet of the half-educated, 
newspaper-reading public through- 
out the English-speaking world. He 
is the oracle of that innumerable 
crowd which associates Oxford with 
the production of the Morris car 
and forgets its religious and cul- 
tural traditions. He once had a 
verbal duel with that son of Balliol 
College and champion of the Euro- 
pean heritage, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
and no greater contrast could be 
imagined than that presented by 
these protagonists. It is difficult to 
see how they could ever come to 
understand each other. Yet it is 
precisely with the possibility of 
such a rapprochement that I want 
to deal. Is there any point of con- 
tact between the Catholic - minded 
historian, rich in the lore of all that 
is best in the civilization of the 
past and this popular writer with 
his essentially common mind and 
topical interests? 

The question is important be- 
cause, as I see them, both are repre- 
sentative men behind whom we 
may visualize the two parties which 
divide modern society and whose 
fierce antagonism to one another 
has been tragically manifested on 
the battlefields of Spain and else- 
where. Mr. Belloc stands for a 
Catholicism conscious of its aristo- 
cratic status and somewhat apt on 
that account to display a lack of 
sympathy for the parvenu. But in 
a world which consists very largely 
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of religious and cultural parvenus, 
Mr. Wells is the parvenu par ex- 
cellence. It is not merely as an 
individual therefore that I so ar- 
dently desire the conversion of this 
particular writer but because, as 
his popularity attests, he has a huge 
following. His submission would 
mean that the Church had solved 
the problem of discovering the line 
of approach to the modern-minded 
man-in-the-street. The event would 
be of almost apocalyptic signifi- 
cance. One is entitled to become 
excited at the mere mention of such 
a possibility. 

Now let me say quite frankly 
that, in so far as it is represented 
by Mr. Belloc and his kind, I do 
not think the Church has as yet dis- 
covered that line of approach. The 
slogan, “Save our Christian civiliza- 
tion” has won but an inadequate 
response from the masses of the 
western world for the quite under- 
standable reason that the majority 
know so little of a truly Christian 
civilization. In the cities which give 
them their sole idea of civilization 
the Church is dwarfed, actually and 
symbolically, by factory chimneys. 
They associate the term with radio 
sets, Hollywood films, large-scale 
production, chain-stores, secular 
and standardized education, tinned 
food, potted religions, lignite, tanks, 
and death-rays. The catalogue, if 
somewhat mixed, is not, it must be 
admitted, inspiring. Apart from 
the fact that this kind of civiliza- 
tion is not being conspicuously at- 
tacked, there seems no particular 
reason for getting enthusiastic 
about it in the way suggested by 
the slogan in question. The other 
kind of civilization is virtually un- 
known. Because the Church is as- 
sociated with that older order of 
things, it is regarded as an anachro- 
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nism, a piece of obsolete ecclesiasti- 
cal lumber entirely irrelevant to the 
palpitating interests of the living 
present. How then is it possible to 
give Catholicism the kind of ap- 
peal specifically addressed to the 
type of mentality represented by 
Mr. H. G. Wells? In other words, 
how shall we “meet Mr. Wells”? 

It may come as a surprise to dis- 
cover that, in its essence, the prob- 


‘lem we have to solve has its paral- 


lel in that which confronted the 
Apostle Paul. The story of Jesus 
was at best only a vague rumor in 
that Roman Empire which he had 
set out to conquer. In any case it 
all sounded somewhat remote. Its 
Jewish context would make it seem 
still more alien to the pagan con- 
temporary world. The supercilious 
attitude of such officials as Pilate 
and Festus is an index of the atti- 
tude adopted generally by fashion- 
able Roman society. So far as the 
common people were concerned, 
the advent of another Jewish agi- 
tator would not seem a very excit- 
ing event. It was certainly in St. 
Paul’s favor that he was not tempt- 
ed by intimate personal memories 
of the historical Jesus, to become a 
mere traditionalist. “Even though 
we have known Christ after the 
flesh,” he daringly declared, “we 
know Him so no more.” His 
Epistles bear out the negative sug- 
gestion of this statement. Even 
when he is inculcating ethical prin- 
ciples taught by Jesus, he does not 
quote the sayings reported by the 
Evangelists. His Gospel is in the 
present tense, a contemporary fact 
rather than a memory. 

In connection with this matter it 
is well to remember the nature of 
the Stoic philosophy whose votaries 
the Apostle encountered and the 
high repute in which it was held. 
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“Stoicism,” says an authoritative 
interpreter, “enlarged the minds of 
its worthy votaries by purer con- 
ceptions of Deity, and more liberal 
views of humanity, teaching the 
unity of God with man, and of men 
with one another, asserting the 
supremacy of the will over the pas- 
sions, of mind over matter, of eter- 
nal duty over temporal expediency. 
It sublimed every aspiration after 
the good, the just, the honorable, 
by pronouncing it the instinct of 
divinity within us.” There is no 
need to point out the pantheistic 
nature of this teaching, but it is 
worth while to emphasize its social 
character. To the city of the 
Caesars the Stoics opposed the 
“City of God.” For them the whole 
cosmos was an organism indwelt 
by an imminent Deity in whom men 
of all races and classes might find 
a bond of union. It is quite evident 
that it was this philosophy which 
St. Paul had in mind when he 
preached Christ on the Areopagus. 
“What you worship without know- 
ing it,” he declared, “that I preach 
to you. God, Who made the world 
and all things therein, He being 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands. 
Neither is He served with men’s 
hands as though He needed any- 
thing, seeing it is He Who giveth 
to all life and breath, and all 
things, and hath made of one all 
mankind, to dwell upon the face of 
the earth, determining appointed 
times and the limits of their habi- 
tation, that they should seek God, if 
happily they may feel after Him or 
find Him, although He be not far 
from every one of us. For in Him 
we live and move and are, as some 
also of your own poets said: For 
we are also His offspring.” This 
was the positive aspect of con- 
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temporary paganism which the 
Apostle found to be the best line of 
approach. It constituted a point of 
contact between him and his hear- 
ers. We shall see shortly how he 
made use of it. 

For the present, however, it is 
necessary to come back to our mod- 
ern oracle, Mr. H. G. Wells. As 
everybody knows his interest in 
sociological questions is of long 
standing. As a memento of the 
time when he was associated with 
the Fabian School, I happen to pos- 
sess an autographed copy of Love 
and Mr. Lewisham in which Wells 
has drawn two hearts, his own and 
Sidney Webb’s, transfigured by an 
arrow that recalls lovers’ valen- 
tines. The connection with Fabian- 
ism, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Wells’s conception of society 
was fundamentally different from 
Webb’s. The latter was the typi- 
cal social “planner,” represented to- 
day by those old-fashioned people 
who call themselves Communists, 
but at the time of which I am 
speaking by the Fabian group of 
British Socialists headed by Sidney 
Webb. The “planner” is a socio- 
logical manufacturer and his meth- 
ods are wholly mechanical. Wells, 
on the other hand, is a biologist. 
He thinks in terms of creative life 
and his ideal society should be de- 
scribed as an organism rather than 
an organization. Being a vital sort 
of person, he is not attracted by 
the bureaucratic ideal. In addition 
to being a biologist, he has imagina- 
tion and a hankering after religion. 
This strain of natural religion com- 
bined with strong social and hu- 
manist inclinations and the mental 
habit of viewing the social problem 
from the biological point of view 
led him in God the Invisible King 
to expound a theory suggesting the 




















existence in mankind of a Being 
struggling in and through us to per- 
fect himself and the scheme of 
things. We may call it a form of 
social pantheism or describe his 
“God” as a Power immanent in the 
whole human race. The Christian 
philosopher could easily riddle such 
a theory with criticism but it was 
a sincere attempt to unite the vari- 
ous factors indicated. 

Looking back to his first imper- 
fect statement of his creed, he 
wrote, at a later date: “We know 
now that mankind is indeed a great 
adventurer and that we are being 
led in fact and not in metaphor to 
ever greater efforts and achieve- 
ments by the spirit of our race, by 
God, the invisible King of our 
hearts and lives .. . I know now 
that the captain of that host is, in 
truth, what the vast majority of 
truly religious men have called 
God. He is the captain who directs 
us, without us and within.” It was 
in terms of this theory that he 
stated his view of Socialism. “I do 
not think,” he wrote, “it is to be 
completely expressed by any one 
system of formulae or by any one 
man. Its common quality from 
nearly every point of view is the 
subordination of the will of the 
self-seeking individual to the idea 
of a racial well-being embodied in 
an organized state under God, or- 
ganized for every end that can be 
best obtained collectively. Upon 
that I seize; that is the value of 
Socialism for me.” Referring else- 
where to the development of the in- 
dividual in this cosmic scheme, he 
said: “Now none of this, if you read 
me aright, makes for the suppres- 
sion of one’s individual difference, 
but it does make for its correlation. 
We have to get everything we can 
out of ourselves for this very rea- 
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son that we do not stand alone; we 
signify as parts of a universal and 
immortal development. Our sep- 
arate selves are our charges, the 
talents of which much has to be 
made. It is because we are episo- 
dical in the great synthesis of life 
that we have to make the utmost 
of our individual lives and traits 
and possibilities.” It is not surpris- 
ing that such an interpretation of 
Socialism excluded all idea of the 
class-war. “This class-war idea,” 
we read, “is one diametrically op- 
posed to that religious-spirited So- 
cialism which supplies the form of 
my general activities. This class- 
war idea would exacerbate the an- 
tagonism of the interests of the 
many individuals against the few 
individuals, and I would oppose the 
service of the Whole to the self- 
seeking of the Individual.” 

It may have been difficult at the 
time this was written to find in it 
any sort of approach to Catholi- 
cism. As a matter of fact the Cath- 
olic reaction to the publication of 
God the Invisible King was one of 
violent dissent. Since those days, 
however, we have been recovering 
a conception of the Church less 
mechanical and external than that 
previously held. It is not as an 
ecclesiastical organization that we 
think of it today but as a living 
organism, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. He, the Son of the Eternal 
God, has stooped to create and ten- 
ant the Divine Society the members 
of which, united with Him and with 
each other, constitute the agency 
through which He comes to redeem 
mankind and to Christ-ianize our 
civilization. The Divine Life flows 
into every part of this “Body,” 
building it up, causing it to expand 
and linking together in one mystic 
Whole the entire organism. 
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Did Mr. Wells recognize that 
there was some sort of relationship 
between his biological and dynamic 
view of society and the Catholic 
Church? It would almost seem, 
from certain sympathetic utter- 
ances, that he was making an ex- 
perimental advance towards the 
Church. Instinctively it would ap- 
pear he felt the kinship between it 
and the organism he had described. 
How else can you account for such 
passages as these? 


“The idea of the Catholic Church 
is charged with synthetic sugges- 
tion; it is in many ways an idea 
broader and finer than the con- 
structive idea of any existing State. 
And just as the beliefs I have 
adopted lead me to regard myself 
as in and of the existing State, such 
as it is, and working for its recti- 
fication and development, so I think 
there is a reasonable case for con- 
sidering oneself in and of the Catho- 
lic Church and bound to work for 
its rectification and development; 
and this in spite of the fact that 
one may not feel justified in calling 
oneself a Christian in any sense of 
the term.” 


“In a sense no doubt all we mod- 
erns are bound to consider our- 
selves children of the Catholic 
Church, albeit critical and innovat- 
ing children with a tendency to hark 
back to our Greek grandparents; 
we cannot detach ourselves abso- 
lutely from the Church without at 
the same time detaching ourselves 
from the main process of spiritual 
synthesis that has made us what 
we are.” 


“There was an attempt at a Ref- 
ormation in the Catholic Church, 
and through a variety of reasons it 
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failed. It detached great masses 
from the Catholic Church and left 
that organization impoverished in- 
tellectually and spiritually, but it 
achieved no reconstruction at all. 
It achieved no reconstruction be- 
cause the movement as a whole 
lacked an adequate grasp of one 
fundamental necessary idea, the 
idea of Catholicity.” 


“I do not think young modern 
liberal thinkers quite appreciate the 
finer aspects of this [the Mass], the 
one universal service of the Chris- 
tian Church.” 


Mr. Wells’s conception of a social 
organism the spirit of which acts 
as a Divine Commander over the 
forces of humanity reveals the need 
which exists for the truth supplied 
by the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
and the appeal which that doctrine 
might have for our generation. It 
is remarkably like the theory held 
by the Stoics on whose teaching St. 
Paul seized as a text for preaching 
Christ. Faced with the same kind 
of philosophy as that which the 
Apostle found among his pagan 
contemporaries, we cannot do bet- 
ter than follow his example in util- 
izing this ideology as a line of ap- 
proach to the heart of the twentieth 
century. It is not the legal, static 
and official aspect of the Church, 
necessary as this is, which is likely 
to find easy acceptance. We are 
living in an age when biological 
conceptions of society prevail and 
our presentation of the Church’s 
claims must correspond to this. 
Nor does the process of adaptation 
require that we should depart from 
tradition. On the contrary in 
preaching the Mystical Body, as 
Father Mersch, S.J., in The Whole 
Christ, has shown, we are in line 
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with the whole course of Catholic 
Tradition and in particular with 
that which St. Paul described as 
his Gospel. The similarity of the 
situation in the first and the twen- 
tieth century is too striking for its 
lesson to be missed. 

The Deists of a previous age be- 
lieved in a transcendent God but 
refused to credit the Incarnation. 
Our age, it would seem is willing 
to believe in an immanent deity 
present in the world but withholds 
its faith in the Absolute, and there- 
by so impoverishes its conception 
of an Invisible King as to deprive 
it of all practical value. For if our 
“God” is himself only struggling 
towards perfection, what guarantee 
have we that he, and we with him, 
will ever arrive? Mr. Wells’s the- 
ory still leaves us plunging about 
in that sea of uncertainty from 
which the Catholic faith in the final 
triumph of the Church so gloriously 
delivers us. 

Reference has been made to the 
fact that it was not an historical 
memory but a contemporary fact 
that the Apostle preached. This, 
however, must not lead us to sup- 
pose that he ignored, much less 
denied, the historical element in 
Christianity. His Invisible King 
immanent in the Church was no 
“unknown god” but was identified 
with the actual Jesus, the Child of 
Mary and Victim of Caiphas and 
Pilate, Whose Self-Offering on Cal- 
vary is renewed on the altar. The 
Christ of the Mystical Body is no 
vague Figure, no mere nebulous 
“influence” but a definite Person 
Who recapitulates in the life of His 
Church all that He once was and 


did while living as a citizen of 
earth. He Who is present in our 
worship and in our corporate life 
as members of His Mystical Body 
is an actual Person, One with 
Whom Peter and John and James 
saw and spoke. In the Catholic 
conception the universal and the 
particular, the mystical and the his- 
torical are one. 

Lastly, it is necessary to point 
out that there is no place in our 
modern prophet’s system for a 
Church. His divinized humanity 
has no nucleus of believers dedi- 
cated to the service of the Invisible 
King and striving corporately to 
make him known to the rest of 
mankind. The absence of such 
leadership is fatal. It is never thus 
that God works. Always He has 
had, in one form or another, His 
Chosen People, His special Body- 
guard, His Church, trustees of His 
Revelation, who constitute the su- 
pernatural core of our natural hu- 
manity and the source of the Divine 
Life for the whole race. 


Mr. Wells’s gesture of belief was 
made many years ago. If his the- 
ory looked thin and unsatisfying 
then, how much more does it do 
so now? The world has passed into 
a tragic phase in which facile op- 
timisms regarding “the spirit of our 
race” have gone up in flames. It 
is, with all due respect to his devo- 
tees, no Unknown God Who can 
save us from our present perils but 
only He, flesh of our flesh, Who 
lived a human life and still, in His 
Mystical Body, sanctifies and di- 
rects us, Who can give hope to our 
sorely tried generation. 
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By MICHAEL FRANCIS CARNEY 


HERE was a loud knock on the 
door of Weldon 5. 

“Entrez,” shouted Bob Withing- 
ton. 

The door slowly opened. He 
stood up quickly as he saw the hesi- 
tating figure on the threshold. 

“Pardon, sir, I thought it was a 
classmate. Won't you come in?” 


The gray-haired stranger bowed 
and entered. 

“May I take a look at one of the 
old rooms?” 

“You certainly may. Old grad 
browsing around?” 


“Yes, back for Commencement, 
but there are only ghosts every- 
where. Even the phantoms of the 
old elms seemed to rise in the yard, 
once more, to weave their beautiful 
latticed dome. I heard the soft 
voice of our beloved dean lectur- 
ing in Lower Thornton, and there 
were other voices, so many, but 
they are all gone.” 

The visitor as he spoke wandered 
about the room, touching gently 
the dark wainscotted walls, exam- 
ining the ancient prints, peering 
behind the screen into the deep al- 
cove with its simple bed. 

“There’s the same grate and 
andirons, window seat, same pan- 
eled woodwork, this old dormitory 
has not changed, it is like an oasis 
in a desert of modernism.” 

He smiled at Withington. 

“It is so pleasant for these few 
moments to roll back the years; 
you see I may never come again. 
But I must not prolong my intru- 


sion, you have something to do?” 
Withington followed his glance to 
the manuscript on the desk. 

“Don’t go,” he urged, “that’s only 
the draft of my oration I deliver 
tomorrow at Commencement to a 
patient alumni, know it by heart; 
here, take this comfortable chair.” 

The visitor sat down, placing his 
hat and a package he carried, on 
the desk. 

“Splendid,” he exclaimed, “salu- 
tations to the class orator! May I 
ask what is your thesis?” 

Withington relighted his pipe, 
closed the door and stood at the 
window looking out across the col- 
lege yard. 

“I have told no one,” he said 
quietly, “or what was my inspira- 
tion.” 

“I am sure it will be a real 
achievement,—a message that will 
be long remembered.” 

“You are very kind, but you see 
I am not gifted. There was one, 
years ago, who but for mischance 
would have thrilled them whatever 
might have been his theme.” 

“Fear not—you have only to be 
yourself.” 

Withington’s eyes widened in 
surprise as he turned to his guest. 

“How strange,” he burst forth, 
“Kismet; — why you have unwit- 
tingly spoken the very title of my 
address.” 

The visitor seemed puzzled. 

“Fear not?” he questioned. 

“—e.” 

Impulsively Withington beckoned 
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and the other rising followed him 
until they stood before the closed 
door. 

Withington pointed to the upper 
panel. 

“Can you make it out?” 

The visitor put on his spectacles. 

“It is not very distinct but there 
is an inscription carved here.” 

“Yes,” said the senior, 
words, ‘BE THYSELF.’ ” 

“How interesting, and challeng- 
ing. Undoubtedly some quondam 
young philosopher who once 
roomed here.” 

He turned to Withington as he 
put away his glasses. His manner 
was apologetic. 

“Odd that this should be your 
theme; that by chance this motto 
carved by an unknown hand should 
have given you your inspiration.” 

“There was more than that, 
and—” 

Withington hesitated, why should 
he tell this stranger,—yet it would 
do no harm, he thought,—he need 
not mention names. 

“Won’t you sit down? It may in- 
terest you to hear the legend.” 

The visitor resumed his seat. 
For some moments Withington 
paced the floor in silence. 

“It seems,” he began, “some years 
ago,—so I have been told,—a schol- 
arly recluse had this room in his 
senior year. He had a flair for 
philosophy, specialized in it. His 
studies, I imagine, led him away 
from the ethical standards of the 
old doctrinaires, that ‘sine qua 
non’ teaching of moral account- 
ability, the medieval, religious echo 
of the Greeks, ‘Know Thyself.’ 

“Of course he followed Kant, the 
German thinkers, and so accepted 
Naturalism. Attune with modern 
philosophic thought he adhered to 
the doctrine of ‘Be Thyself.’ 
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“Now he had a friend, a class- 
mate, who although taking the 
same course of studies, remained a 
disciple of the old doctrinaires with 
their rigid dogmatism and super- 
naturalism. 

“To their classmates, the recluse 
was known as ‘Damon,’—his friend 
‘Pythias.. They must have had 
many heated arguments here over 
their conflicting speculations. 

“It so happened they were both 
contenders for Class Orator, each 
vowing, if successful, to dedicate 
his oration as a message of the 
philosophy of life to which he was 
committed. Damon won. Pythias, 
it would appear from what hap- 
pened, was resentful but masked 
his chagrin and envy. 

“The night before Commence- 
ment Damon suddenly became 
quite ill. Disappointed and realiz- 


ing he was incapacitated he begged 


his friend to deliver the address in 
his place. 

“Pythias agreed reluctantly and 
took the manuscript. It disap- 
peared, could not be found; the ora- 
tion was not delivered; mutual 
recriminations followed. They 
parted in anger, never to meet 
again.” 

He paused as he stood before his 
guest. 

“It was long ago I heard it,” he 
went on, “and when I was assigned 
this room this year, I found the 
inscription there on the door. It 
inspired me to become Class Orator 
and in my oration, to voice, as I 
could best imagine, the undelivered 
message of that senior who was be- 
trayed by his friend.” 

The visitor shook his head. 

“A drama of youth,” he said. 
“Will you pardon my surmise that 
this is not merely quixotic on your 
part. Perhaps, however, there is 
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something too intimate for alien 
ears. But where has your imagina- 
tion led as you conjured up the 
spirit of that lost oration of your 
Damon as you called him? Am I 
too curious?” 

Yes, thought Withington, it was 
too intimate for alien ears. Where 
had his imagination led? Well, he 
could answer that. 

“The old creeds with their myths 
and superstitions are passing 
away.” He could not suppress the 
sonorous, declamatory intonation. 
“A new day dawns. The old doc- 
trine of ‘Know Thyself’ has been 
discarded, for that postulates the 
outworn ethical standard of con- 
duct. Man is the ultimate selection 
of natural evolutionary forces. He 
is his own tribunal; he is an end 
unto himself. Swept along on the 
stream of consciousness through 
ever changing experiences, what at 
any time he thinks he desires, that 
is his need. The need must be 
satisfied; that is the natural thing. 
There must be no deterrent, ethical 
or otherwise. And so like a clarion 
note rings forth the message of the 
new dispensation—‘Be Thyself.’” 

The visitor nodded. 

“Well delivered,” he said looking 
up quizzically at the tall graceful 
figure. “Is that your peroration? 
Are you trying it out on the old 
grad?” 

Withington laughed. 

“Guilty! What do you think of 
it?” 

The other slowly shook his head. 

“I have not the temerity to ex- 
press an opinion. You see I am of 
the old school now, what you would 
call a medievalist. Such a critic at 
this time, would he not be ‘persona 
non grata’?” 

“Not at all,” replied the senior 
blandly, “we must be tolerant, each 
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one, of the other’s point of view.” 

The visitor’s eyes turned to the 
door. He seemed not to have heard 
but sat as one abstracted. And 
when he spoke it was as though to 
some unseen audience. 

“Out of the rotary cage of Ger- 
man metaphysics came Naturalism, 
spawn of the hedonists. Man they 
said is but the perfect animal, free 
to range wherever his impulse calls. 
All humanity is his prey and all 
things must gratify his desire. 

“And will he thus fulfill his des- 
tiny? 

“No, blind in a world of light, he 
walks in darkness; conscious of 
eternal order, he seeks chaos; a 
creature, he denies creation; wit- 
ness to the ever abiding moral law, 
he bears false testimony, perjures 
self, and rages unrestrained in the 
deification of his passion. 

“Yet whence cometh memory, 
understanding, will? Whence rea- 
son which from her high throne 
governs this trinity and discerns 
the immortal spark that enkindles 
a quenchless flame in the soul of 
man? Are these but the accidents 
of blind force? 

“Nay, truly they are the price- 
less gifts of an infinite intelligence, 
the Master of all things. And shall 
man pervert these, to pander to 
lust that he calls need? Shall he 
not rather welcome them as sub- 
jects to his conscience and in the 
harmony of that company seek first 
to know himself? Only in such 
knowledge shall he through divine 
favor go forth, his true self, un- 
afraid, on that quest which leads 
beyond the stars. 

“What shall his answer be? 

“‘Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked,’ and that cry still echoes 
down the centuries from the lips of 
him who once as he trod the road 
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to Damascus was stricken blind 
that he might see.” 

Withington, perturbed, affected 
irony. 

“My compliments. ‘Almost thou 
persuadest me to become a Chris- 
tian.” Paul of Tarsus might well 
have said it, or perhaps,—is it a 
bit of your own you are trying out 
on the sophisticated senior?” 

“No,” replied the visitor, “it is 
not original,—just the thought of a 
far better man than I.” 

He rose suddenly, picked up his 
hat and moved toward the door. 

“I must hurry along.” He stopped 
to gaze again at the inscription. 

“Did you ever learn who was this 
young modernist,—your predeces- 
sor?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

Withington’s voice was abrupt. 

“And his friend?” 

Withington only nodded. 

The old grad sighed. 

“I suppose they are both dead 
and forgotten.” 

“Not Damon,” objected With- 
ington, “that is, dead? Yes, but not 
forgotten. He will live again and 
come into his own tomorrow.” 

The visitor looked at the cap and 
gown on the window seat, then out 
the window into the college yard 
where the lengthening shadows of 
the long June evening slanted 
across the green. 

“A pity he cannot be here,” he 
murmured. “If he might only hear 
his champion. What would he say 
I wonder, for his honor is at stake.” 

“Surely,” pleaded Withington, 
“he would approve since my sole 
purpose has been to interpret what 
he thought, as best I might, guided 
by the message which he left here. 
His honor shall not suffer at my 
hands.” 

The visitor opened the door and 





paused on the threshold to turn and 
bow. 

“You have been most gracious. 
I shall be there, an interested lis- 
tener in your audience. It is my 
earnest wish that the spirit of 
Damon may command your tongue 
tomorrow.” 

The door closed,—he was gone. 

Somewhat abashed Withington 
had made no reply and now stood 
at the window staring after the tall 
thin figure until it disappeared. 
Curious old chap he thought, wan- 
dering back to the University, and 
stalked by ghosts of student days. 
Odd that this stranger should have 
come to his door. There was an 
air about him, too, rather distin- 
guished, despite his disturbing hom- 
ily that sounded like an echo from 
some sermon by Lacordaire. He 
wondered why he had been so 
frank, he did not even know who 
he was or his class. The man 
might have been here in his own 
father’s time,—his father whom he 
revered but did not remember, who 
with his mother was lost so long 
ago in that hurricane off the Bar- 
badoes. 

It was Uncle John who had told 
him something of that unhappy 
Commencement episode, for in bit- 
ter resentment, so he was told, 
Damon would never discuss it, or 
make any reference to the friend 
who had failed him. And so this 
had been his, the son’s dream, then 
his unwavering purpose since first 
he entered the University, to right 
that wrong. He remembered the 
story as told by some survivors of 
that old class, but there had been 
a disturbing uncertainty, a vague- 
ness as to which side of that philo- 
sophic controversy Damon had 
taken for his thesis. 

Then by good fortune he had 














































been assigned his room. There was 
the answer, indented in the door, 
and beside it the class numeral 
’98,—evidently the visitor had not 
noted this last. 

And he had all but divulged his 
secret to this chance guest. Well, 
they would all know tomorrow who 
Damon was, when his son stood 
where he should have stood and 
invoked the spirit of that lost ora- 
tion for the sake of the father 
whose name he bore. 

Withington opened the window 
and placed a pillow at his back as 
he sat down. 

With a wave of the hand he ac- 
knowledged the hail of some fra- 
ternity brothers who passed, but 
the discourse of this unknown grad 
still rang in his ears. He could 
almost repeat it word for word. 
Couldn’t a man be decent in being 
his natural self? Respect for others 
and for the social conventions,— 
would they not govern conduct? 
Was a man blind because he fol- 
lowed the senses? And yet what 
was respect, whence did it come 
and why should it govern? His 
guest spoke of order; that meant 
system, regular arrangement, well, 
that was so in the physical world 
that was subject to it. 

Order,—arrangement, was it from 
nowhere, and by chance, or was 
there an intelligence in it all? But 
man could disregard it with im- 
punity. Could he? 

A hand reached in the open win- 
dow and poked him in the side. He 
awoke from his musing with a start 
as he looked into the laughing eyes. 

“Wool gathering?” 

“Something like that, Jerry.” 

Jerry Hartigan placed his folded 
arms on the window sill. 

“All set for tomorrow?” he in- 
quired. 
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“I thought so,” said Withington, 
“but now I am not so sure.” 

“Stuff and nonsense Bob. I don’t 
know what you are going to talk 
about but you will surely steal the 
show. Just a case of jitters, forget 
it—you have only to be yourself.” 

Withington glanced at him sus- 
piciously, but there was no dis- 
simulation in the countenance of 
his classmate. He shut out the 
vision of the old grad as he spoke 
with feigned raillery. 

“Be yourself? Well, Jerry, sup- 
pose in my oration as a result of 
my wish, or desire, I declare that 
man is only an animal; that the 
idea of God should be abolished 
with all the moral codes, advocate 
the destruction of our present civil- 
ization and proclaim that we must 
be absolutely free. Would I not 
then be expressing truly myself? 
Would I not be myself as you sug- 
gest?” 

Hartigan threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“It is a pity Socrates is not 
here. The ‘result of my desire,’— 
‘only an animal,’ — what a job he 
would do on that—Avaunt reason! 
Welcome chaos!” 

His merriment ceased; he looked 
up soberly at Withington. 

“Too much learning often de- 
ranges a man. Every chap wants 
to be decent, and how can he be 
that unless he listens to reason and 
conscience? Then only, we must 
agree, can he know and be his true 
self.” 

He pressed Withington’s arm— 
“Bob, buck up; give us that kind 
of message.” 

He turned and sauntered off to 
join a group under the trees. 

Withington was annoyed at his 
own indiscretion. In an attempt to 
outwit Hartigan, he had descended 
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to mere sophistry and revealed the 
trend of his oration. Then there 
was a twinge in the realization that 
Hartigan was Marshal of the 
Class and they all valued his good 
opinion. 

Petulantly he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, refilled and lighted 
it. Everything was all right, he 
thought, until that queer old med- 
dler wandered into the room. 

Why should he care what anyone 
thought? Had he not pursued zeal- 
ously the same philosophic curricu- 
lum to vindicate his father’s thesis? 
They could like it or not,—yes in- 
deed, Damon’s voice would com- 
mand his tongue. 

He rose and wandered back to 
the desk, where his glance was ar- 
rested by a flat package lying on 
top of the papers. Puzzled for a 
moment, he then recalled—his visi- 
tor had one with him. Well, he 
would have to hold it until the old 
chap came again. Came again? 
Would he never get rid of him? 
The package, a large envelope, was 
sealed. He turned it over, and no- 
ticed it was addressed to himself in 
long hand and marked “Personal.” 
Nonplused, he broke the seal and 
drew forth the contents. There was 
a thin book bound in morocco 
leather, and a typewritten article. 
To this last, written by the same 
hand, was pinned a brief note that 
read: 


“For Damon’s son to whom, now, 
at long last, this treasured thesis 
rightfully belongs. Once lost, in a 
crucial hour, through unfortunate 
circumstance, then regained, its 
return was rejected by the brilliant 
author to stress unhappily his sev- 
erance of a once prized friendship. 

“May this oration become the 
vade mecum of the son. May it in- 
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spire him as it inspired me to seek 
and to find the way that leads to 
truth and wisdom. 

“Pythias.” 


Withington amazed read it again. 
The thing was incredible. Had not 
the Secretary of that Class told him 
the man had disappeared over 
thirty years ago, was listed among 
the missing and considered dead? 
It was like a canard. 

He detached the note and taking 
the manuscript returned to his seat 
by the window. There was better 
light there. And as he glanced at 
the first page, the title seemed to 
enlarge and to stand out as though 
embossed. 


KNOW THYSELF 
BY ROBERT WITHINGTON 
CLASS ORATOR 
COMMENCEMENT ’98 


He stared at it bewildered, then 
turned hastily to the last page. 
There at the end was the author’s 
name, clear as though written yes- 
terday. He had often seen that 
bold signature in many of the old 
letters Uncle John had preserved. 
His skepticism passed; there was 
no longer any doubt; it was his 
father’s oration. And the mysteri- 
ous visitor who had come like a 
ghost out of the past was no other 
than Richard Thurston, the errant 
classmate. But why had he waited 
all these years? Where had he 
been? How had he found him? 

Slowly he turned back to the first 
page, with a premonition of defeat. 
For he could not gainsay that title. 
There was something wrong. Was 
it all not at variance with the in- 
scription on the door? Perhaps it 
was not. He tried to calm his 
thoughts as he settled back to a 
























































careful perusal of the manuscript. 
But hope wavered as he read on, 
and disappeared before he reached 
the close. Then came the climax 
and he knew that he had failed. 
For from the very opening of that 
peroration, the old grad, no longer 
a stranger, was quietly seated there, 
again quoting it in his quiet voice, 
word for word. 

“Just the thought of a far better 
man than I,” he had said. 

The papers dropped from his 
hand and fell to the floor. With- 
ington, deeply moved, gave way to 
bitter reflection. What irony! Here 
he had planned and worked for this 
day, urged on by the memory of 
his father, and all in vain. For it 
was surely Damon who was the 
medievalist, and Pythias, Richard 
Thurston the lost friend must have 
been the modernist. Then it was 
the latter, his quiet noncommittal 
visitor who had carved that motto. 

But stranger still was the after- 
math. 

The oration became, so the note 
read, the vade mecum of: the scorn- 
ful antagonist and the inspiration 
that led to his conversion to its 
philosophy. What a contretemps! 
And again he heard his own proud 
boast, “his honor shall not suffer 
at my hands.” Where was the glory 
now? It was too late to change his 
oration and yet, if he delivered it, 
would he not be like a hypocrite 
with his tongue in his cheek? 

Hypocrite? Did he not believe 
in the principle of his own thesis? 
Were the pragmatists he had 
studied so assiduously all wrong? 
Pythias had been one of them but 
now he was an ardent convert to 
that doctrine he had once denied 
and which Damon had longed in 
vain so eloquently to proclaim. And 
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in his heart, Damon’s son knew 
who had wrought that miracle. 

Gravely disturbed in his quan- 
dary, Withington sat listlessly look- 
ing out into the deepening twilight 
oblivious of the passing figures in 
their caps and gowns. It was quite 
dark when he rose, closed the win- 
dow and pulled down the curtains. 

Picking up the manuscript, he 
crossed to the desk where he laid 
it down and lighted the lamp. His 
glance fell on the thin leather 
bound book. What could this en- 
closure mean? Wondering he took 
it up and opened to the first page. 
And he felt like one overwhelmed 
as he read that dedication: 


DONATED IN PERPETUITY TO 
WELDON 5 

IN MEMORY OF ROBERT WITHINGTON 

ORATOR OF THE CLASS 
1898 
BY HIS CLASSMATE AND FRIEND 
RICHARD THURSTON 

‘THEY ALSO SERVE WHO ONLY STAND 

AND WAIT’ 


And as he gently turned the pages 
he saw with rising emotion that 
here was an exquisitely printed 
copy of his father’s address. 

It was with reverence that he 
finally closed and laid it down. 
Abruptly he walked over to the 
door, took a knife from his pocket 
and with the open blade defaced 
the inscription. 

In another moment he was back 
and taking the sheets of his own 
address, lighted a match and ignit- 
ing them, watched until they were 
ashes in the open grate. Then he 


again picked up the little book and, 
opening, began to memorize it, de- 
claiming it aloud as he paced the 
floor. 














GRACE AFTER MEAT 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


i so many things to say grace for, 

Before the uncharted country opens its door, 
Which some men call the Land of Heart’s Desire. 
I say them over—love and home and fire, 

And children and the lovely world that is 
Given past desert to my delight and bliss. 


I praise Thee for my busy days and full, 

And nights in which I slept so sweet and cool, 

And joy in life in which the gifts Thou’st given, 

So that Thy lovely earth reflects Thy heaven, 

As man, Thy image, though we have marred it so; 
For all the singing streams, cool wells I know, 

For woods and all the lovely birds thereof, 

But Lord, was not one singing bird enough? 


One bird, one child, one flower, one spring; 

Thou hast flung down past all imagining 

Thy prodigal gifts; sun, moon and stars and wind, 
Over and over, Thou’st filled my cup, oh kind! 
From vines of Paradise: I am drunken still 

With all Thy beauty spread o’er vale and hill, 
But most those quiet hours in a still place, 

When I have seen Thy face, have seen Thy face. 


Let me enumerate the little things, 
The friends Thou hast given me: little folk on wings, 
And four foot lovers who still find in me 
Something of Thee, O Lord, something of Thee. 

If I should say it all, no book would hold 

The tale of Thy rich largesse manifold, 

Grace after Meat, O Lord, what lovely fare, 

Thou hast set for me, a day-long traveler! 















DOWN ON THE FARM 


By LAWRENCE Lucey 


M was in the other night and 

told us that after serving thirty 
years on the Police Department of 
New York City he was going to re- 
tire and move to a little farm in 
the country. He was tired of city 
life and its unending complications. 
There were a couple of thousand 
laws on the statute books that he 
as a police officer was supposed to 
know and enforce. Oh, for the 
simple life of a farmer! You don’t 
make much money but law and or- 
der and eating and sleeping and 
tiving are sweetly simple. 

Tom was born on a farm and he 
thought life on the farm now was 
as simple as it was fifty years ago 
when he dug potatoes in the fields. 
Tom is in for a rude awakening 
after he packs and leaves for his 
new farm home. Shortly after he 
gets settled in an old man’s dream 
home he will meet the local agent 
for the Department of Agriculture 
and discover that in the past five 
years there have been a plethora of 
laws enacted in Washington which, 
though they have failed to solve the 
farm problem by raising the price 
of commodities, certainly have 
stripped it of its simplicity and 
made farming a complicated busi- 
ness surrounded and entangled 
with red tape of every description. 

One of the first laws Tom will 
find he must obey is the new Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, approved 
by the President on February 16, 
1938. When this bill was up for 
debate Michigan’s Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg told his colleagues that 





there were not five of them who un- 
derstood this bill that they then 
enacted into law. Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has ad- 
mitted, reluctantly of course, that 
the legal language in this Act is 
complicated. If Tom takes the 
trouble to read the new AAA le 
will find that the Secretary and the 
Senator were understating the com- 
plicated nature of this new law. 
Tom will find that the traffic and 
criminal laws in New York, which 
he had to master so that he might 
enforce them, were ideals of sim- 
plicity and reasonableness when 
compared with the new AAA. 

An early discovery Tom will 
make is that he will be asked to 
vote for a committee composed of 
not more than three farmers from 
his area who will act as his repre- 
sentatives before the Department of 
Agriculture. Then the Secretary of 
Agriculture will choose for Tom a 
State Committee of not more than 
five or less than three men who will 
act as his State agent when the De- 
partment of Agriculture decides 
how much corn or wheat Tom may 
raise on his farm. 

Now between these committees, 
the one Tom votes for and the one 
chosen’ for him by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and employees of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, a 
program of crop curtailment will be 
worked out. Tom will be told by 
an agent of the Department of Agri- 
culture that he has been allotted so 
many acres of his farm on which 
he may grow crops. The remain- 
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ing acres are to be diverted to grass 
that will prevent erosion and re- 
store fertility to the land when 
plowed under, or a dam may have 
to be built and a field flooded with 
the retarded water so that instead 
of a field of corn Tom will have a 
lily pond with noisy bullfrogs at 
night. 

Tom will find it profitable to let 
the Government agent tell him how 
to change his farm about, rotate his 
crops and conserve his soil and 
water. Though the agent and Tom 
may differ on what practices will 
make for a good farm, the agent is 
willing to have the Government 
send Tom a check provided he 
works the farm as he is directed. 
As much as Tom likes farming he 
knows that it would be foolish for 
him to till his fields, sow seeds, 
weed, pray for rain, worry about 
Japanese beetles and grasshoppers 
and hungry rabbits, and then har- 
vest a crop that may not be worth 
the labor he has expended. Why 
go to all this bother when the Gov- 
ernment will send you a check for 
letting your land lie idle or turning 
a field, where corn used to grow, 
into a lily pond? 

Tom will find life on the farm a 
vacation with pay. Every month 
the City of New York will send him 
a check as his pension from the 
Police Department. And every so 
often the Department of Agricul- 
ture will send him a check for not 
raising crops. Tom will get paid 
for not working as a policeman and 
for not working his farm. He will 
discover that there is a lot of truth 
in the saying, only saps work. 

Tom, when his feet are resting 
snugly on an ottoman, is given to 
speculation. Some evening just as 
the bullfrogs in his lily pond begin 
their chorus he might recall the fire- 
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side chat in which the Presidential 
voice said one-third of our people 
are ill-fed and ill-clothed. With 
this recollection weighing on his 
mind Tom might take his pipe from 
his mouth and say to his devoted 
spouse: 

“Cassie, this new era is beyond 
me. Here we and all the other 
farmers are getting paid not to 
grow food and the President tells 
us that one-third of the people 
haven’t enough food. Then these 
southern planters are being paid 
not to grow cotton, while one-third 
of the people haven’t enough cot- 
ton goods to clothe themselves. 
Mind you, I’m not complaining for 
I can use the Government check as 
well as the next non-farming farm- 
er, but it seems strange that we 
should be paid to let our ground lie 
idle while so many people need our 
food and clothing.” 

With idle acres on his hands that 
he has promised the agent from the 
Department of Agriculture not to 
plant, Tom on walking through 
these grassy fields might say to 
himself that since he may not plant 
them there is no sense in letting 
them go to waste entirely. Why 
not buy some cows and pasture 
them in these idle acres? With 
cows grazing on these idle acres 
Tom would be able to sell the milk, 
butter and cheese and increase his 
income. The Government would 
pay him not to plant the land and 
the dairies would pay him for his 
milk, cheese and butter. In fact, 
he could use the Government checks 
for not planting to purchase cows 
and milking machines. In time, if 
the Government kept on sending 
him checks, Tom could sign on an- 
other dotted line and agree not to 
plant other acres. On this land he 
could put sheep to pasture, sheep 






that he would buy with the Govern- 
ment money paid to him for not 
planting. 

Naturally other people saw this 
loophole in the AAA. The dairy and 
livestock interests of the nation 
raised a rumpus in Washington 
when the AAA was before Congress. 
They could see Government subsi- 
dized dairies and livestock ranches 
springing up all over the country as 
a result of this law. Their business 
would be ruined. After much com- 
plaining and yelling the framers of 
the AAA yielded a little to these 
“tory” dairy and livestock men who 
were not at all pleased by the 
thought of being forced to com- 
pete with Government subsidized 
farmers. 

The dairy and livestock men were 
not satisfied with the compromise 
that resulted but it became the law 


and they could do no more about 
it. If the Secretary of Agriculture, 
through an agent of course, decides 
that Tom’s unplanted land should 
be used permanently as grazing 
ground then it is all right for Tom 
to put a subsidized cow herd in his 


fields. Or if the county in which 
Tom lives has less than the normal 
number of cows then he can use his 
idle acres for pasture land. Even 
if the Secretary does not say Tom 
may use his land for pasture, or 
there are plenty of cows in his 
county, then as long as Tom uses 
the milk and dairy products to feed 
himself and family and farmhands, 
or to feed it to his pigs or chickens, 
he can put his subsidized cows to 
pasture in his idle acres. 

The livestock and poultry raisers 
fared worse than the dairymen un- 
der the compromise that was added 
to the AAA. It is all right for Tom 
to purchase poultry and livestock 
with Government money and give 
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them the run of his idle acres. 
That is, Tom may put his Govern- 
ment checks to work for him and 
use his unplanted land for his sub- 
sidized poultry and livestock until 
the Secretary of Agriculture after 
an investigation discovers that the 
income of the livestock and poultry 
raisers in Tom’s area is being cut 
by his competition. 

In addition to being paid for not 
growing crops and, if he chooses, 
using the money to buy cows, 
poultry and livestock, Tom may 
find another Government check in 
his mailbox. At present Tom could 
not get a check as his parity pay- 


‘ment for, though the last session 


of Congress enacted a clause au- 
thorizing these payments, it did not 
appropriate the funds necessary to 
pay them. Parity payments will not 
reach Tom until Congress appro- 
priates the money needed to pay 
them. Congress felt that only a 
half billion dollars should be spent 
on the AAA this year and decided 
to wait until a later date before in- 
creasing the appropriation so that 
parity payments may be made. 

Tom, naturally, will know little 
or nothing about parity payments 
when he first goes down on the 
farm. But after a few chats with 
his neighbors he will be all for 
them. He will discover that parity 
is the average price paid for agri- 
cultural commodities from August, 
1909, to July, 1914. Tobacco’s 
price parity, however, is to be the 
average price paid for tobacco from 
August, 1919, to July, 1929. 

Parity payments will mean 
money in Tom’s pocket. If Tom 
brings his wheat to the market and 
sells it for sixty-five cents a bushel 
later he will receive a check from 
the Government for the difference 
between sixty-five cents and the 
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parity price. If $1.00 per bushel is 
decided upon as the parity price for 
wheat then Tom will receive a Gov- 
ernment check amounting to thirty- 
five cents for every bushel of wheat 
he sells. 

Undoubtedly Tom will join his 
farmer neighbors in agitating for 
parity payments. He will sign peti- 
tions and write letters to his Con- 
gressman and lobby for the funds 
needed to make these payments. 
Tom will find it mighty pleasant to 
have the Government guaranteeing 
him a high price for his crops and 
if he does not get it then the Gov- 
ernment will pay him the difference. 

At the outset Tom may have 
some qualms of conscience and feel 
a bit sorry for the taxpayer who 
will pay him his parity money. But, 
he will be told, the Government al- 
ready is guaranteeing banks and 
building and loan associations that 
are to be repaid any money they 
may lose on real estate mortgages 
under the Federal Housing Act. 
Then city people are getting the 
benefit of the tariff which keeps 
the prices of clothing and ma- 
chinery and farm implements high. 
If others are being helped by the 
Governnient why should the farmer 
not get some security and cold cash? 

Tom remembers his boyhood 
farming days when his father would 
drive a wagon load of corn to the 
market and sell it. Tom, before 
becoming accustomed to the farm- 
ing ways of the new era, expected 
that he would have to sell his corn 
before he could get any money for 
it. All that is changed under the 
AAA and its forerunner, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If the 
price for corn at the market falls 
below seventy-five per cent of par- 
ity, then Tom need not bring his 
corn to market. 
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Tom can store his corn in his 
granary and tell the agent of the 
Department of Agriculture that he 
wants a loan on his corn. The 
amount of the loan Tom will re- 
ceive from the Government on the 
corn in his granary may be higher 
than the market price for corn. 
The Government stands ready to 
“lend” Tom from fifty-two to sev- 
enty-five per cent of the average 
price corn was selling for from 
August, 1909, to July, 1914. This 
“loan” frequently will be higher 
than the market price for corn. 

Now Tom need not worry about 
this corn stored on his farm for he 
has been “lent” as much or more 
than its market price by the Gov- 
ernment. Should the market price 
for corn go up, then Tom can sell 
it and pay the Government its loan 
and pocket the difference. If corn 
goes down, that is the Government’s 
loss. The Government was foolish 
enough to lend Tom more than his 
corn was worth so why should he 
bother worrying his head about the 
Government. 

Tom, on another evening when 
his granaries are filled with corn 
that he has already been paid for, 
his new lily pond stocked with 
croaking bullfrogs, his barn filled 
with sleeping cows bought for him 
by the Government, and his pockets 
bulging with parity payments and 
corn and wheat “loans,” might turn 
to his devoted spouse and say: 

“Cassie, I must write a letter to 
Tim, my sidekick on the police 
force. I want to tell him to hurry 
up and retire and buy the farm next 
to ours. Tim doesn’t know any- 
thing about farming but he knows 
how to endorse Government checks 
and that’s all he need know. 

“T must tell him to hurry for this 
new era can’t last forever. Some 





day the money is going to run out 
and there won’t be any more checks 
in the mailbox. Too many people 
are liable to discover how princely 
our rich Uncle Samuel is treating 
us non-farming farmers and spoil 
this noble experiment.” 

Tom has read in the papers about 
how hard droughts, floods and 
grasshoppers have hit wheat farm- 
ers. But, he will be told by the 
agent for the Department of Agri- 
culture, the new AAA has insured 
him against these risks. All Tom 
has to do each year is turn over 
a small percentage of his wheat to 
the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration as a premium and he will 
be insured against droughts, floods, 
insects and other dangers that are 
liable to ruin his crop. He need not 
pay money to this Government in- 
surance company as they are will- 
ing to accept wheat as premiums 
on his policy. 

When nature treats Tom’s wheat 
badly so that his crop is ruined he 
will be paid from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of his loss. He will 
receive wheat, stored away to meet 
such emergencies, from this Gov- 
ernment insurance company. If too 
many farmers collect on their poli- 
cies at the same time so that there 
is no wheat left in the insurance 
company bins then Tom will receive 
cash instead of wheat as his in- 
surance payment. 

Tom, being a practical man and 
a bit on the lazy side, might sit 
back and concentrate on the ways 
and means for collaborating with a 
flood so that he may legally swindle 
the Government insurance com- 
pany. If he were to plant his wheat 
and shortly thereafter a flood should 
ruin his young field, he would be 
sitting on top of the world with his 
feet dangling. 
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He could report his loss to the 
Federal Crop Insurance Company 
and they would fill his granary with 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the estimated crop Tom would 
have grown had not the flood in- 
tervened. Tom would not have to 
spend a whole season working in 
his fields and labor hard to harvest 
his crop. For merely planting the 
wheat and having a flood ruin it 
he will have from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of his estimated crop 
stored in his granary. 

Now with his granary overflow- 
ing with wheat there is no need for 
Tom to go to the trouble of ship- 
ping it to the market and selling it. 
He can bring the agents for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to his 
granary, tell him he wants a loan, 
and then sit back and wait for his 
check. As the loan probably will 
exceed the market price, Tom will 
have no desire to sell this wheat 
that he never grew. Tom’s practi- 
cal, lazy self will be tickled by this 
coup. Here he has wheat in his 
granary that he never raised and 
money in his pocket for “lending” 
it to the Government that paid the 
wheat to him as his insurance. 

So far Tom has not been com- 
pelled to do anything by the Gov- 
ernment. If he does not choose to 
let his acres lie idle he is not re- 
quired to but, of course, he will 
not receive crop control payments 
when he does not co-operate. He 
need not store his corn in bins and 
get loans on it. Nor does he have 
to insure his wheat crop. All these 
features of the AAA may be ac- 
cepted or rejected by Tom. Until 
he collides with the marketing 
quotas of the AAA Tom may choose 
to remain a rugged individualist 
who can run his farm without the 
assistance of Uncle Sam’s money. 
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Marketing quotas already are in 
force for cotton and tobacco. As 
yet they have not been applied to 
wheat, corn or rice as permitted by 
the AAA. Corn growers narrowly 
escaped a marketing quota this 
year. But it was avoided when Sec- 
retary Wallace did some juggling 
with the corn production figures to 
prevent it. The next or future 
years are likely to see marketing 
quotas for wheat, corn and rice. 

A marketing quota will be ap- 
plied to Tom’s corn when the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture estimates that 
the amount of corn to be grown in 
the nation will exceed by ten per 
cent a normal year’s yield. The 
Secretary shall proclaim a market- 
ing quota on corn to be in effect 
prior to August 15th of any year. 
Under a marketing quota Tom will 
be required to cut the amount of 
corn he usually sends to market by 
a percentage determined by the Sec- 
retary. If Tom sends more corn to 
market than his quota allows he 
will be fined fifteen cents per bushel 
for each bushel he sells in excess of 
his quota. 

To take the dictatorial sting out 
of the marketing quotas Tom will 
be permitted to vote for or against 
this limitation placed on his corn. 
Within twenty days after the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture proclaims a 
marketing quota for corn to be in 
force, Tom will go to the polls and 
vote for or against this marketing 
restriction. If one-third of the 
corn growers in the nation oppose 
the marketing quota it will be dis- 
carded and the farmers will be per- 
mitted to market as much corn as 
they please. 

At the outset Tom is likely to be 
much impressed by the healthy 
democratic nature of this referen- 


dum. The Secretary’s decision for- 
cibly to restrict the amount of corn 
that Tom may market will not go 
into effect unless two-thirds of the 
corn producers of the nation agree 
to accept a marketing quota. 

On probing deeper Tom will dis- 
cover that the corn producers who 
vote on this marketing quota will 
not be entirely free men. If one- 
third of these corn producers vote 
against a marketing quota they not 
only defeat the marketing quota 
but also lose all their corn subsi- 
dies. If the Secretary loses on a 
referendum the farmer loses his 
crop curtailment checks, his parity 
payments and corn loans. When 
Tom goes to the polls he will know 
that if he does not vote for this 
mandatory restrictive measure he 
will cast himself into eternal dark- 
ness and cut himself away from the 
pursestrings of generous Uncle Sam. 

Tom may be completely opposed 
to having a man in Washington tell 
him how much corn he can sell, 
but he might vote in favor of this 
measure because if he does not he 
will no longer find corn checks in 
his mailbox. When Tom’s princi- 
ples and his bank account clash he 
is likely to vote with his bank ac- 
count. 

Tom, on retiring from the New 
York police force and moving to his 
country home, certainly will find 
that much water has flowed under 
the bridge since his boyhood farm- 
ing days. He will discover that the 
deed to his farm really should have 
been placed in the name of the 
United States Government jointly 
with his own name. Tom and the 
Government, for richer or poorer, 
in sickness and in health, share 
jointly in the managing and financ- 
ing of their farm. 
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By Ricwarp A. WELFLE, S.J. 


INE years have melted into the 

past since that memorable morn- 
ing when the S. S. California tied 
up to the pier in Bombay, and with 
eager buoyant steps I made my way 
down the gangplank to set foot in 
the land of Xavier. And ever since 
that morning I had cherished a 
secret but ardent desire to see Old 
Goa, where St. Francis himself first 
stepped ashore, where he began to 
set the East aflame with his burn- 
ing zeal, and where his body now 
reposes. The opportunity finally 
came when I was privileged to at- 
tend India’s Sixth National Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Madras. 

After the close of the Congress, 
which was a magnificent triumph 
for our Eucharistic King, and a 
compelling proof that the Church 
in India has made gigantic strides 
since the days of Xavier, I cut 
across the peninsula to Calicut on 
the Malabar Coast, up along the 
coast to Mangalore, and then by sea 
to Goa. 

Xavier during his ceaseless trav- 
els made this same trip many 
times, and under very trying con- 
ditions, but no doubt he thrilled to 
it as I did, for the Malabar Coast is 
positively enchanting. It is trop- 
ical country of the picturesque va- 
riety you read about in books. On 
either side of the train as we sped 
along, luxuriant vegetation greeted 
the eye. And it was dense, for 
Malabar has a monsoon that 
drenches the coast with two hun- 
dred inches of annual rainfall, be- 
fore it spends itself on the range of 


forest-clad mountains, called the 
Western Ghats, running parallel to 
the coast some forty miles back 
from the sea. There were coconut 
palms in profusion, tree ferns, and 
flowering rhododendrons; banana 
plantations, mango groves, and for- 
ests of rose wood and cashew nuts. 
We crossed numerous lagoons and 
arms of the sea. Their placid blue- 
green surfaces were invariably dot- 
ted with quaint crude sailing craft 
with swallow-tail sails, and their 
shores fringed with tall graceful 
palms and the squat thatched huts 
of the natives huddled beneath 
them. Water-birds took to flight as 
the train rattled by, seagulls, fla- 
mingoes, long-legged cranes. Land- 
birds, gaudy in red and green and 
yellow plummage, streaked for 
cover in the dense foliage, and 
noisy green paraqueets sent up cries 
of complaint. What a fairyland! 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the train pulled into the station at 
Mangalore, so I made straight for 
St. Aloysius College. I had not an- 
nounced my coming, but the Fa- 
thers very graciously overlooked 
this, and received me with glowing 
hospitality. 

The political slogan of India to- 
day is “India for the Indians.” This 
is likewise the attitude of the 
Church, and St. Aloysius College 
presents a good example of the ad- 
vance made towards an indigenous 
clergy in India. Until recently it 
was maintained and largely staffed 
by Italian missionaries. Today 
almost every Father on the faculty 
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and every lay brother is a son of 
Mother India. 

One of the Fathers kindly accom- 
panied me down to the docks of 
the Bombay Steamship Co., to ar- 
range for my passage to Goa. Later, 
as we stepped forth from the book- 
ing office, I gazed out across the 
harbor, and what a glorious sight 
greeted my eyes! Out on the far 
horizon, the sun, a glowing red 
disc, had just dropped down from 
behind a bank of flame-tinged 
clouds, and there, caught within its 
circumference etched as though a 
cameo, was the dark silhouette of 
a steamer standing out to sea. 

And riding at anchor in the 
roadstead lay the good ship Pravati, 
on which I had just booked passage 
to Goa on the morrow. 

I said an early Mass next morn- 
ing, bade my genial hosts farewell, 
and made once more for the docks 
of the Bombay Steamship Co. A 
large motor launch was tied up to 
the pier, which swarmed with a 
crowd of people. Many of them 
like myself were pilgrims returning 
from the Congress. Soon the launch 
was chugging across the bay, with 
two large cumbersome sailboats in 
tow, and we had a rough time of it, 
struggling against the huge waves 
that came rolling in over the bar 
that stretches across the mouth of 
the bay. 

We were soon alongside the 
Pravati, however, and we clam- 
bered up on deck, glad to leave the 
launch behind, for it was tossing 
and pitching in a heavy sea. The 
steward, who was courtesy itself, 
immediately showed me my cabin, 
which happened to be next to a 
young English couple by the name 
of Ring. We lost no time in getting 
acquainted, and Ring proved to be 
a very engaging chap. His business, 
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I learned, takes him to all the 
courts of the more important Ra- 
jahs, and he had yarns to spin that 
really clicked. His experiences 
might easily furnish material for a 
best-seller, but Ring claimed no 
ability for putting them into writ- 
ing. Anyway, I found them so in- 
teresting myself, that, apart from 
meals, I spent most of the day at 
the rail, listening to Ring run off 
his glamorous tales, and taking in 
the gorgeous scenery as we glided 
up along the palm-fringed coast. 
We slipped in and out among little 
islands smothered with tropical 
vegetation, their white sandy 
beaches glistening in the sun. In 
the evening the wind died down, 
and a full Indian moon swung up 
over the Western Ghats. The now 
placid sea took on a phosphorescent 
glow, and the waves went rolling 
off the Pravati’s prow like furrows 
of molten silver. No wonder I 
turned in that evening with pic- 
tures from Robinson Crusoe and 
the South Sea Idyls flashing through 
my mind. And later, as the 
Pravati’s gentle roll lulled me to 
sleep, Ring and I were two white 
Rajahs from the West, with rubies 
and sapphires and emeralds spar- 
kling in our silken turbans, and loll- 
ing in a golden howdah perched on 
the back of a noble tusker, we took 
the salaams of underlings, and 
went lumbering on our way to the 
palace of the Great Mogul. 


During a gap between yarns, Ring 
had told me of two new steamers 
which the Bombay Steamship Co. 
had recently put into service be- 
tween Goa and Bombay. He had 
mentioned enthusiastically that 
they were “prim little tubs that 
look for all the world like young 
cruisers.” 









































Next morning, when I came out 
on deck, we were just maneuver- 
ing into the harbor of Marmugao, 
and a short distance across the 
water lay a trim gray ship, riding 
at anchor, which looked for all the 
world like a destroyer. “Well 
now,” I reflected, “Ring certainly 
told the truth. That surely does 
resemble a cruiser.” At this mo- 
ment Ring happened to come out 
on deck. I greeted him, and said: 
“There you are, Ring, one of your 
little destroyers.” He took a good 
squint, then raised a pair of binocu- 
lars to his eyes, and exclaimed: “I 
say, by Jove that actually is a 
cruiser. Look!” I took the glasses, 
and sure enough the ship was 
carrying a seaplane aloft, and was 
fairly bristling with guns. It was 
the British destroyer, the Enter- 
prise. Then, while we stood watch- 
ing, the plane was lowered, and two 
officers took off across the water, 
just as though they knew we were 
wishing that they would. 

The Pravati had tied up to the 
quay by this time, so I bade the 
Rings adieu, and went ashore. I 
found a little chapel up on the side 
of a hill where I said Mass, and 
then I ran into difficulties. I was 
in Marmugao, but I wanted to go 
to Goa. So, in the best Hindi that 
I could command, I tried to explain 
this to several kindly souls, but 
soon discovered that I had to speak 
Portuguese, if I wanted to put my 
difficulty across. Since I cannot 
claim a knowledge of Portuguese as 
one of my accomplishments, I re- 
turned in distress to the Pravati, 
and looked up my friend, Ring. 
After listening for some minutes, 
Ring asked: “Just where do you 
want to go?” I clicked my tongue 
with impatience, for I thought I 
had already made that clear. “To 
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Goa,” I said. And Ring replied: 
“But dash it all, you’re already in 
Goa. I say, you’re pulling my leg. 
You’re in Portuguese Goa right now. 
I think I see now why those other 
blokes didn’t catch your Hindi. 
From what I can gather, you want 
to go to Pangim. In which case, 
get a coolie to toss your luggage on 
that launch over there, and skim 
across the harbor.” 

I followed Ring’s directions with 
blind obedience, and soon discov- 
ered that he was right; I really 
wanted to go to Pangim. The only 
Goa given on the map is the Portu- 
guese territory of Goa. The good 
Father in Mangalore, who had sup- 
plied me with the address of a 
school where I might stay in New 
Goa, had neglected to mention that 
the town is properly called Pangim. 

No further difficulties, however, 
were encountered. I easily located 
the school and was again warmly 
welcomed by the Portuguese Fa- 
thers. The Rector, who had just 
recently come out from the mother 
country, had to confine himself to 
Latin, as this was the only language 
we had in common. But fortu- 
nately, two other Fathers were 
fluent in English, and later one of 
them very kindly placed himself at 
my disposal to act as guide. So, 
we climbed into a bus, and set out 
for Old Goa, about ten miles up 
the river, where Xavier began his 
spectacular labors in the East. 


To appreciate fully the shock that 
was in store for me, one must re- 
call what Old Goa was like in the 
palmy days when Xavier cried out 
against its lavish living, greed and 
immorality. Here are a few ex- 
cerpts from the letters of Joao de 
Sepulveda, a Portuguese traveler 
and adventurer who came out to 
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India in 1541, just a year before 
Xavier. 


“What a sight Goa is from the 
river!” he exclaims. “Partly built 
on level ground, partly on hills like 
our own Lisbon. It is a sea of red 
roofs glittering in the sun, emerg- 
ing from tufts of vegetation and 
stately palms. Here and there 
shoots up a tower or spire from 
some church or cathedral, like a 
white finger pointing to heaven. 
The river is brimful of ships and 
boats of infinite shapes and sizes— 
caravel, galleys, brigs, etc. You 
cannot imagine what a cosmopoli- 
tan city this is. I have seen men 
from Tartary and Brao Mogol, 
queer, squat figures, with mere slits 
for eyes, and with enormous pig- 
tails, the ends of which they coil 
and put in their pockets. Besides 
these there are all sorts of races, 
white, black, brown. The tall Arab 
with his turban, the stately Per- 
sian, the Jew with his gaberdine, 
the Guzaratis stout, but keen busi- 
ness men, the ebony-black Kaffirs, 
and the Malays. 

“The Rua Direita is the nerve- 
center of the city, and during hot 
hours the street is one vast canopy 
of umbrellas. There in the morn- 
ings are held public auctions, and 
much cheating attends them. On 
both sides it is flanked with gor- 
geous shops and counting houses. 
Goldsmiths abound, and the work 
they turn out is very fine and deli- 
cate. There are fine tissues and 
fabrics sold by Flemish merchants, 
splendid tapestries from Persia, 
muslins thin like gauze, coming 
from Bengal; rich corals brought 
down by Arabs; pearls of wondrous 
size from Pescaria and Taprobana; 
gold dust from Sofala, and ivory 
from Socotra; rubies from Pegu, 
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and diamonds from Golkonda; fine 
silks and porcelain as delicate as 
eggshells from China. Money from 
all the world is exchanged here, and 
there are many clever bankers from 
Lombardy. Close by are sold the 
small, but wiry and agile horses of 
Persia and Arabia. Of spices there 
is abundance; ships keep coming in 
with the produce of Malabar, Cey- 
lon, Celebes and the Moluccas.” 

Joao had occasion to dine with 
his friend, Dom Christovam, and 
he comments: “While the men- 
folk talked heartily, the women 
spoke not a word, and looked very 
shy and demure, although when 
the attention of their men was not 
on them, their eyes grew dangerous 
and full of meaning; wherefrom I 
must conclude that the tyranny of 
jealousy under which they are kept 
has made them at once cunning and 
dissolute. Indeed, the stories which 
I have heard about many a saintly- 
looking lady are too outrageous to 
recount. . . . The looseness of life 
and customs is beyond imagination. 
There is great room for conversion, 
not only of the infidels, but of the 
Christians themselves. For many 
of them live like Sultans with a 
harem of concubines. There is not 
fair play in agreements and con- 
tracts. The old Christians live as 
they please, the churches are de- 
serted, and if any one is seen going 
to the sacraments, he is laughed at 
as a refined hypocrite. I am no 
saint, and have my weakness of 
flesh, but my friend, I am ashamed 
of such dissoluteness as there is 
rampant here.” 

Joao witnessed the triumphal en- 
try of the new Governor, who came 
out to India on the same ship with 
Xavier. He describes it thus: “Big 
ornamental arches were erected all 
the way from the quay of the Vice- 
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roy to the Cathedral. The con- 
course of people was enormous, 
and they were kept back by horse- 
men sitting on richly-caparisoned 
steeds. .. . The Governor wore silk 
hose and velvet doublet, and from 
his shoulders there fell a rich bro- 
cade mantle which swept the 
ground. ... With the joyful ringing 
of bells and deafening salvos the 
procession formed, the bodyguard 
of the Viceroy, a hundred archers 
in blue, with pike and halberd, 
leading the van. Flowers and scent- 
ed waters and even tiny stars of 
gold and silver were thrown on the 
equipage as it slowly wended its 
way to the Cathedral, where the 
Governor was met by the venerable 
Archbishop Joao Affonso d’Albu- 
querque, of the Seraphic Order, and 
by the canons in their purple robes, 
and a solemn Te Deum was sung. 
The whole day the city was given 
up to feasting and merrymaking. 
. . » I went in the afternoon to the 
Bazar Piqueno, where there is a fine 
cockpit, and here there were a num- 
ber of stout encounters between 
proud chanticleers, and many a 
bloody coxcomb. You would mar- 
vel at the amount of money that 
was staked on these fights. 

“There was one figure in that 
quasi-regal procession which at- 
tracted universal attention by the 
very contrast he offered to the pomp 
and splendor around. It was a 
priest in a coarse, sacklike serge 
which on that May morning, so hot 
and sunny, must have been a mar- 
tyrdom to wear. His shoes were 
torn, and even the color of the cas- 
sock was turning yellow with use. 
He was of medium size, his gait and 
posture handsome, yet not so hand- 
some as to attract attention; the 
countenance open, the brow large 
and intellectual. His hair black, 
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but whitening at the temples. 
There was, however, a far away 
look in his eyes, and a smile on his 
lips, mixed, one would think, of 
pity and contempt for all that van- 
ity-show. Quite clearly that priest 
was in the procession, but not of it. 
I of course, warned by your letter, 
guessed that it was Father Fran- 
cisco. He was a scandal! But the 
scandal was turned into astonish- 
ment when a few days later it was 
whispered that the mad - looking 
priest was a Nuncio of the Pope.” 


I was aware, of course, that Old 
Goa had long since fallen on evil 
days. But I was totally unprepared 
for the sight that met my eyes. I 
never dreamt that it had sunk into 
such complete decay. In fact, I had 
only recently read the Life of 
Xavier, by Margaret Yeo, and no 
doubt it was something of the col- 
orful picture that she paints of Old 
Goa that still lingered in my mind 
as we drew near the site of the old 
city. 

But how that picture was blasted! 
For the glory that was Goa has 
gone with the wind, utterly. What 
actually met my bewildered gaze 
was a desolate waste, strewn with 
ruins, with here and there the 
crumbling masonry of an old foun- 
dation or the jagged remains of a 
once beautiful facade rising up out 
of a jungle of rank vegetation. The 
place is absolutely abandoned. Not 
a soul lives out there in that old 
city of ruins and deathlike silence, 
except Monsignor Franklin, the 
ecclesiastical custodian of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s body. And even he, | 
was told, usually retires to Pangim 
for the night, because of the fever 
that now infests the place. As 
though stricken by some dire curse, 
the old city has been all but blotted 
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from the face of the earth. In fact 
this is literally true of all its erst- 
while worldly splendor. Of all 
those houses of luxury and pleas- 
ure, and those palatial villas with 
their red roofs and glistening white 
walls, not a single trace is to be 
found. Only the crumbling re- 
mains of the once magnificent 
churches and religious institutions 
bear witness to Goa’s glorious past. 
The sole surviving symbol of all 
that brilliant pomp and grandeur 
which De Sepulveda describes in 
his letters, is the Arch of the Vice- 
roys, and a stretch of the street 
leading up to the spot where the 
Viceregal palace once stood. 


But what happened to this city 
which was once the sparkling gem 
of the East? How did it come to 
such an ignominious end? It began 
with the decline of Portuguese 
power in the East, which could not 
withstand the aggressive inroads of 
the Dutch. Old Goa in particular 
was too weak to resist. It was suf- 
fering from a surfeit of luxury. It 
was worm-eaten and rotten within, 
rotten with sordid wealth and idle- 
ness and revolting lust, with every 
kind of moral degradation and cor- 
ruption. Then in 1635 a plague 
visited the city, which carried off 
thousands, crippled commerce, and 
brought Old Goa to the throes of 
death. Soon it saw the seat of 
Government transferred from its 
midst, first unsuccessfully to Mar- 
mugao, then in 1789 to Pangim. In 
the same year, the expulsion of the 
Jesuits brought on a definite turn 
for the worse. And finally, in 1853, 
when the Portuguese Government 
extended the persecution and sup- 
pressed all religious orders through- 
out the Portuguese dominions, Old 
Goa breathed its last. 
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In its golden days, Old Goa could 
boast of a church or institution of 
almost every religious order then 
in existence. There were the Do- 
minicans, the Grey Friars, the Au- 
gustinians, the Jesuits, the Friars 
of Divine Providence, and the Order 
of St. John of God. All had their 
houses and churches, and the 
Jesuits, in addition to their large 
Professed House and the Church of 
Bom Jesu, had the famous College 
of St. Paul’s, which at one time in- 
cluded among the members of its 
faculty names such as these: Pan- 
taleon Veneslau, a renowned mathe- 
matician; Christopher de Viovanni, 
who had made his name as a Greek 
and Arabic scholar; Joseph Mas- 
sagna, highly respected in his field 
as a naturalist. Xavier had a spe- 
cial interest in St. Paul’s as the 
training ground for a native clergy. 

Besides these, there were the 
Hospices of the Holy House of 
Mercy (Santa Casa da Miseri- 
cordia), the Carmel, the chapels of 
the Holy Rosary, St. Catherine 
(patroness of the city), St. Anthony, 
and the huge church and convent of 
St. Monica, strangely enough the 
only foundation of religious wom- 
en. And in the midst of all these, 
close to the Arch of the Viceroys, 
loomed the great Cathedral, in its 
day perhaps the most imposing 
structure in the East. 

The remains of all these former 
stately mansions of God range from 
a mere heap of debris or the frag- 
ment of a wall rising up out of a 
tangled mass of undergrowth, to 
the Cathedral and Bom Jesu, which 
are perhaps of all of them in the 
best state of preservation. 

My companion and I first made 
for the Old Cathedral, and on the 
way passed under the Arch of the 
Viceroys. I recalled that once the 

















emissaries of Akbar entered the 
city through this arch, when they 
came to summon a Jesuit Father * 
to the court of the Great Mogul, 
that he might “learn the law.” 

We now encountered the first of 
a number of curiosities which 
struck me at least as being worthy 
of a “strange but true” column. 
For, as we approached the Old 
Cathedral, I was greatly surprised 
to hear what sounded for all the 
world like the chanting of Divine 
Office. And that’s precisely what 
it was. For, believe it or leave it, 
this Old Cathedral still boasts a 
full canonical choir, with canons, 
stalls, and everything. It is the 
only one in the whole of Asia, and 
there it is out in Old Goa in the 
midst of desolation. Every day the 
canons gather from various parts 
of Pangim to take their places in 
the choir. 

As we entered, they were just 
finishing Vespers. I watched them 
leave their stalls in strict rubrical 
fashion, and then one of the canons, 
who is a professor in the seminary 
in Pangim, recognized my friend as 
one of his old students. Beaming 
with smiles, he came down to where 
we were in the nave of the church. 
My friend introduced me, the canon 
expressed his great delight at meet- 
ing an American Padre, and we 
were getting along hilariously 
right there in the Old Cathedral, 
when all of a sudden I was shaken 
to the roots of my hair by a terrific 
report. I jumped, and with eyes 
starting from their sockets looked 
at the canon in a way that clearly 
called for an explanation. Then 
before I had time to recover my 
clerical dignity, there was another 


1 Blessed Rudolph Acquaviva, S.J., was one 
of the Fathers sent in response to this sum- 
mons. He was later martyred in Salsette, be- 
low present-day Bombay. 
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deafening report, followed by 
about fifty more. 

The canon smiled benignly 
through it all, and when the siege 
had quieted down, he said, appar- 
ently by way of explanation: “To- 
morrow is the Feast of the Holy 
Family.” But that did not clear 
things up for me, so I replied: 
“Yes. So what?” “Well, we al- 
ways celebrate the eve of the feast 
with some fireworks.” Then I re- 
called that on approaching the 
Cathedral I had noticed a row of 
small barrel-shaped objects lined 
up all around the building. Bombs! 
“But,” I mildly protested, “why 
celebrate out here where there is 
no one to enjoy the fun?” There 
was not a single soul within ear- 
shot, except the canons, my com- 
panion, and myself. “Well,” the 
canon went on to explain, “you see, 
a couple of hundred years back a 
wealthy Portuguese gentleman left 
a foundation sum of money for the 
celebration of the feast in this way, 
and so it goes on year after year.” 

I must confess that at first I was 
slightly shocked, and that passage 
from the Gospel about “all this 
might be given to the poor” came to 
mind. But then I immediately re- 
called that this narrow - minded 
criticism had evoked a rebuke from 
our Lord on that occasion, so I said 
to myself: “Why shouldn’t the Holy 
Family be honored in this way?” 

After doing the Old Cathedral, 
we bade the genial canon good-by, 
and made for the Bom Jesu. Mon- 
signor Franklin was not there, so 
we began prowling about the de- 
serted rooms and corridors of the 
old Professed House. It reeked 
with a rank musty smell, every- 
thing was thick with dust, and the 
corridors were littered with the 
remnants of worm-eaten paintings, 
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hand-carved furniture, etc. Some 
of the rooms sheltered colonies of 
bats, clinging upside down to the 
rotting rafters. They took to flight 
and went circling about in the semi- 
darkness as the old doors squeaked 
on their rusty hinges. It was all 
very spooky, and I vowed that I 
would not live there, unless the sal- 
vation of my immortal soul de- 
pended upon it. Then, just as 
these dark thoughts were running 
through my mind, the old rickety 
stairs down at the far end of the 
corridor began to creak. I imme- 
diately envisioned a ghost, and was 
bent on taking to my heels, but be- 
fore I could get under way, Mon- 
signor Franklin’s sacristan came 
into view. 

He was just the man we wanted, 
for he was carrying a ring of mas- 
sive keys, and we knew that one of 
them would give admittance to the 
church where the silver casket con- 
taining Xavier’s body reposes. 

The sacristan very obligingly 
led us down through the old quad- 
rangle, and around to the sacristy 
door. The first thing I noticed on 
entering was an old tabella hang- 
ing by the door, on which were 
written the various feast days when 
the Fathers were to say Mass and 
the lay brothers receive Holy Com- 
munion for special intentions. My 
eye ran down the list, and all the 
feasts were familiar, until I came 
to one that read: “Our Lady of O.” 
This one had me puzzled complete- 
ly, so I turned to my companion for 
an explanation. He smiled, and 


said: “Well, don’t you remember 
all those antiphons in the breviary 
just before Christmas, all of them 
beginning with ‘O’?” I replied that 
I remembered them very well. And 
™ ar “Well, that’s it. Our Lady 
rt) ‘ Ang 
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I don’t think my soul will ever 
again be completely at rest until 
someone captures that delicious 
elusive something in a sonnet dedi- 
cated to “Our Lady of O.” 


Naturally I was anxious to get 
to the tomb of Xavier. But my 
companion suggested that we first 
take a look at the vestry, since it 
was just off to our right. I know 
now that it was a case of saving the 
best wine for the last. He had played 
the same trick when he persuaded 
me to visit some of the other ruins 
first instead of going straight to 
Bom Jesu as soon as we got off 
the bus. Like a professional guide, 
he was working things up to a de- 
nouement, and I was glad after- 
wards that he did. 

So, the sacristan unlocked the 
massive hand-carved doors, but be- 
fore passing on into the vestry, I 
tarried to admire the beautiful bas- 
reliefs that make those two doors 
a genuine art treasure. I fairly 
gasped, however, when we entered 
the vestry and my eyes beheld the 
great chests containing the rich 
vestments. Each cabinet of costly 
wood is lavishly adorned with carv- 
ings and inlay work that must 
make them worth a fortune. But 
before I had time to do them jus- 
tice, the sacristan had unlocked one 
of the cabinets and removed a sil- 
ver reliquary. I asked what the 
relic was, and learned that it is the 
small toe from St. Francis Xavier’s 
right foot. Then my companion 
recounted the curious incident con- 
nected with it. It seems that a cer- 
tain wealthy lady, named Dona 
Isabel de Carom, while kissing the 
feet during one of the expositions, 
bit off this toe and took it home 
with her wrapped in a handker- 
chief. She repented, however, on 
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her deathbed, restored the object of 
her devout theft, and offered a cost- 
ly crown of silver with precious 
jewels by way of reparation. 

My guide was now ready to re- 
veal his denouement. So we made 
for the small chapel, off from the 
main transept of the church, which 
serves as a mausoleum for the 
Saint’s remains. And truly here 
was a breath-taking surprise. My 
first glimpse of Old Goa had stirred 
within me a feeling akin to sad- 
ness, and I never dreamt that 
among those unsightly ruins there 
were such wonders as I had already 
seen. But the sight that now glad- 
dened my eyes can only be de- 
scribed as superbly gorgeous. Here 
is a description of the mausoleum 
by one who fortunately had more 
time to study its details than my 
brief visit allowed: 


“The chapel is remarkable for 
the beautifully carved lace-work, 
separating it from the main tran- 
sept, and the series of twenty-seven 
murals, representing striking inci- 
dents in the life of the Saint... . 
Four lamps of massive silver are 
perpetually burning before the sar- 
cophagus of the Saint. The tomb, 
the gift of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, is a marvel of Italian artistry, 
and according to some enthusiastic 
connoisseurs, second only in beauty 
of workmanship and richness of 
materials to the wonder of Agra, 
the tomb of Noor Jehan. The mau- 
soleum is made of many-colored 
marble. The base is purple with 
white veins, the borders of white 
carrara mingled with yellow. The 
festoons, arabesques, and reliefs of 
alabaster which adorn it are of sur- 
passing beauty. The central struc- 
ture is of pistachio green jasper 
dotted with spots of white, black, 
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gray. Highly polished and of the 
transparency of glass are the friezes 
of yellow marble. This block has 
its four sides inwrought with black 
marble, enclosing four bronze 
panels illustrative of the life of the 
Saint, and both above and below the 
panel are symbolic figures cut in 
lapis lazuli. The crowning part 
which supports the coffin is of ex- 
quisite workmanship. All round it 
runs a finely wrought railing of red 
marble, adorned with angels; the 
spaces between surmounted with 
arches with motifs of the Saint's 
life inscribed. The coffin is over- 
laid with wrought silver and is sur- 
mounted by a silver cross flanked 
by two angels in adoration. It has 
no less than fourteen panels, with 
a wondrous picture of the Saint in 
relief. It is incrusted with precious 
stones of various colors which 
gleaming in the candlelight give 
the whole a fairy aspect. No de- 
scription can do justice to this 
artistic masterpiece, the sight of 
which is an unforgettable expe- 
rience.” 


And so it is, truly unforgettable. 
I was reluctant to leave it. But 
my companion reminded me that it 
was already growing dusk. So, 
after kneeling down to recommend 
a few special intentions to St. 
Francis, I arranged with the sacris- 
tan to say Mass at the tomb the fol- 
lowing morning, then we walked 
down the nave of the old Bom Jesu, 
and out into the open, homeward 
bound. 

I was supremely happy, for my 
long cherished dream had at last 
come true. My only regret was that 
I had not been able to see the body 
itself. The rich silver casket bears 
a seal, to which there are but three 
keys, one with the Archbishop, an- 
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other with the Governor, and the 
third with the controller of the 
treasury. The casket is only opened 
for exposition every ten years or 
so. The last one took place in 1930, 
and the next, I am told, will be in 
1942, the fourth centenary of 
Xavier’s landing in Goa. 

And then Old Goa will come to 
life again. The old deserted streets, 
dressed in holiday attire, will once 
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again resound with tramping feet 
from the ends of the earth as in the 
days of long ago. But let Old Goa 
not stir with pride, for they have 
come, these devout pilgrims, not to 
honor that vanished grandeur 
which is Old Goa’s shame, but to 
pay homage to him who spurned its 
pomp and wealth and luxury in life, 
and now lies incorrupt amid its 
ruins and decay. 


EVENING IN THE MOUNTAINS 


By Epitn Tatum 


HF in the valley purple shadows creep. 
Through harps of emerald pine the cool winds sweep 

Their eerie fingers making melody, 

Bringing to mind the distant, murmuring sea. 

A river splashes down among the rocks 

With echoing sound. Above the trees in flocks, 

The swallows dart with graceful, curving wings. 

In some green, hidden cove a wood thrush sings. 

I stand, alone, in this serenity, 

My spirit bound and longing to be free 

From tethering and my heart’s ceaseless ache. 

Before me lies a path which my feet take 

Unconsciously. It leads a winding way 

Up to the mountain’s crest where light of day 

Is lingering in glory ere its end. 

Slowly I climb the pathway and ascend 

The last steep height. Above me broods the blue 

Of quiet skies. I lift my face to You, 

O Keeper of the Mountain Heights, and pray 


For mountain strength and peace at close of day. 
















THE CHRISTIAN POET AS AN ARTIST 


By AuGusTINE McCartny, C.P. 


IMPLY stated, the theme thread- 

ing the following essay is this: 
“The poet as an artist or poetry as 
an art.” The theme intends an ef- 
fort to Christianize the problem by 
introducing a vague, spiritual, su- 
pernatural quality which should 
never be vague and which we call, 
“sanctifying grace.” 

Now there are two dated insani- 
ties or two modernistic schools of 
art. These schools intend, whether 
in their pictorial or poetic creations, 
the so-called “spit in the face of 
sanity” or literary or pictorial tran- 
scriptions of Freudian dreams. One 
of these schools displays a young 
lady clad in a communion dress, re- 
citing lewd poetry in a disreputable 
dive to a group of disillusioned ar- 
tistic freaks. But both these schools 
may be ignored as schools of art 
whose motif and purpose is the 
beautiful and hence mental stimu- 
lus and elevation. 

We can come to something of a 
point and say that there are really 
only two extreme schools of cre- 
ative art, the expressionist and the 
realist. One school describes its 
purpose as simply that of self-ex- 
pression: “Art is the transfer of 
emotional states to others with be- 
times none too many reservations.” 
This is a sort of glandular theory 
of art which enjoying a popular 
vogue inflates a poet’s purse and 
keeps him out of bread lines. The 
other school sustains the theory 
that art intends merely the por- 
trayal of nature. There must never 
be personal contributions. There is 


much original sin in this theory. 
When related to human nature, it 
settled largely on its perverse edges 
and then we have the one-dimen- 
sional literature of the faintly 
warmed up corpse. Such an inter- 
pretation first sponsored by Ruskin 
and his Pre-Raphaelite school ut- 
terly stifles mystical interpretation, 
reduces pictorial art to mere pho- 
tography and renders poetry sterile, 
spiritless technique. 

But with St. Thomas, “art” and 
specifically the art of poetry, is 
strictly speaking an intellectual vir- 
tue. The formal and formative ele- 
ment, the high priest of art is the 
mind. Material objects, the material 
stimuli of inspiration, worthy emo- 
tion, even the contributions of the 
imagination, are simply as the ma- 
terials of a sacrament biding their 
moment of consecration. Poetry as 
an art may be defined as “reason di- 
recting the making or the consecra- 
tion of things.” The whole formal 
element of poetry if it be art, is in- 
volved with this consecration which 
the mind imposes upon matter. 

From a standpoint of reason then, 
the artist who is a poet is priest of 
nature’s sacramental system. And 
if there be needed alertness and 
penetration; if his mind be equipped 
with the elusive beauties of even 
Christian knowledge; if apart from 
talent for execution that other need- 
ed aspect of all elevated art be real- 
ized, meditation, then the colorless 
lights of the mere material will pass 
through the prism of his mind. 
They may be baptized and put in 
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the state of grace by the delicacy 
and beauty of his Christian percep- 
tions. They will be vested with ma- 
terial symbols of thought which are 
consecrating words. They will be 
clothed with a radiance and a 
beauty which only the understand- 
ing Christian poet is competent to 
give. 

If he be an artist, a poet stamps 
all nature with mystical meaning. 
He takes the variant elements of 
life, its triumphs and its tears, life 
in its highest and life in its depths 
and imposing his mind, he fuses 
them into patterns of verse that are 
ennobling, enspiriting and inspir- 
ing. Poetry as an art is a type of 
sacramental system wherein a ma- 
terial sign begets spiritual signifi- 
eance. And the poet who is an 
artist is the priest who whispers the 
words of consecration. 

That is why poets have sacra- 
mentalized and visited all nature 
with thoughts significant of every 
detail of the last eighteen hours of 
our Lord’s life. That is why a poet 
could never call a flower a “snap- 
dragon.” He would realize the mo- 
tif of his art—the stimulus of other 
minds to elevation and life. And 
so he would call the flower simply 
but beautifully and yet so humanly, 
“the glove of Our Lady.” That is 
why the poet would know that an 
orchid whose fair green leaves were 
stained with dark red blotches 
could never be just an orchid. He 
would impose his mind. And he 
would suspect that it had blossomed 
amid the herbiage in a “Garden of 
Sorrow” and had been stained with 
a Savior’s sweat of blood. And so 
the flower could never be simply an 
orchid. Christ’s sweat, Christ's 
blood, Gethsemani, but not just a 
mere orchid. The amaranth would 
be consecrated to symbolize the 
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“Lover of Souls.” It might even 
suggest that thought of biting and 
bitter beauty, “Christ the discipline 
of souls.” This long purple tail-like 
blossom would suggest even the 
scourging of our Lord and the poet 
would baptize the flower and put it 
in the state of grace and say that 
the blossom recalls that “Love lies 
a-bleeding.” The nigella whose blue 
flowers are shielded with a delicate, 
tenuous veil to cover lovely blos- 
soms and to conceal the intimacies 
of a rare purity would remind a poet 
only of the blindfolding of Christ in 
the Palace of Caiphas. He would 
impose his mind and the flower 
would become, “Christ’s eyes” or 
with greater picturesqueness still, 
“Love-in-a-mist.”. The Passion 
flower with its four round-topped 
divisions suggesting the nails of the 
Cross, the five stamens easily recog- 
nizable as hammers, the fringe of 
purple petals suggesting vividly the 
crown of thorns, the thin ropelike 
projections of the stem suggesting 
the ropes that bound the hands of 
Christ and the whips of flagella- 
tion could summarize in the mind 
of a poet only the most tragic event 
in the world’s history and be sacra- 
mentalized and be called simply, 
“The Passion Flower.” And Sir 
Aubrey de Vere comprehending its 
rich spiritual associations could 
write of it in these words: 


“Art thou a type of beauty or of 
power, 
Of enjoyment or disastrous sin? 
For each thy name denoteth, Pas- 
sion Flower. 
Oh, no. Thy pure corolla’s depth 
within 
We trace a holier symbol; yea a 
sign 
Twixt God and man: A record of 
that hour 



















































When the expiatory act divine 

Cancelled the curse that was our 
mortal dower, 

It is the cross.” 


A poet is an artist who is not 
concerned merely with translitera- 
tions of the drab beauties of nature. 
With a mind sharpened by dis- 
criminating taste in the matter of 
beauty, he dignifies every detail of 
the world of creation. He would 
know that legend has associated the 
robin with the Cross of Christ and 
so legend and the robin would have 
their consecration in such words as 
these: 


“The robber to the robin said: 
A crown of thorns is on His head: 
Take even one, sweet bird, I pray. 
The bird took one and flew away. 


“O bird, because you gave me rest, 
My blood shall sanctify your 
breast. 
And robber up beyond the skies, 
You'll be with Me in Paradise.” 


These fragments of reference to 
flowers and birds in the poetry of 
the Passion introduce a_ subject 
which is one of unusual richness 
and beauty. It has been introduced 
here to sustain a point: “The for- 
mal element of poetry as an art is 
the conditioned mind.” 

The poet, then, as an artist may 
be said to be a priest who with a 
mind conditioned with the beauties 
of some sort of absorbing faith 
whispers words of unearthly conse- 
cration to the earthly beauties of 
nature. I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion to introduce just one more 
specimen to confirm a thesis. 
And so that cameo of rare and 
delicate beauty by Joseph Mary 
Plunkett: 
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“I see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His 
eyes. 
His body gleams amid eternal 
snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


“I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of 
the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by 
His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


“All pathways by His feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever- 
beating sea, 
His crown of thorns is twined with 
every thorn, 
His Cross is every tree.” 


The world becomes a sacrament 
of nature consecrated by the poet 
to give elevation and life. The mat- 
ter of his consecration involves 
words, those mysterious, material 
stimulants of thought and the 
scenes and the living elements of 
nature. And the faculty which con- 
secrates, the faculty which yields 
meaning and spiritual significance, 
the faculty which makes him an 
artist and his words, art, is not a 
gland with its emotions, not the 
imagination with its vagrant 
fancies. The faculty which makes 
the poet an artist and his words art, 
is the mind conditioned with deli- 
cate perceptions and tastes and 
knowledge of whatever is beautiful. 

These remarks lead quite natu- 
rally to a problem intimately re- 
lated to our theme of discussion, 
“The Poet as an Artist.” A Chris- 
tian poet in the completest sense 
of the word writes with a collabo- 
rator. Verse that is only a personal 
and humanistic effort might well 
inspire the very pointed question of 























the holy and very poetic Job: “Who 
is he that wrappeth up wisdom in 
unskillful words?” For it may be 
insisted that the real Christian poet 
writes with a collaborator and that 
his offerings are the result of col- 
laboration. The artist may and 
should hold himself responsible for 
flaws in the matter of technique and 
deficiencies in the matter of ex- 
pression. But the thought in the 
mind of the Christian poet should 
never be solely personal and hu- 
manistic. 

The word Christian remains a 
critical word in this second point 
of discussion but in a larger and 
more vital sense. And when we in- 
troduce the word “Christian” we in- 
volve the supernatural and when we 
involve the supernatural we involve 
that intangible sanctifying quality 
which we call divine grace and 
when we speak of divine grace we 
involve the divine life of Christ in 
the Christian soul. And when we 
involve as we should the divine life 
of Christ in the soul of a Christian 
poet, we intimate that the Christian 
artist is one whose mind is illu- 
minated by Christ; that a poet as a 
Christian artist is one who collabo- 
rates with Christ Who enlightens. 

It is not my intent to bother with 
technical proofs of these statements. 
It is simply stated with some ve- 
hemence and a belief which in prin- 
ciple the Gospel of St. John will 
sustain comfortably, that the Chris- 
tian poet is one who has Christ in 
his mind; that a poet as a Christian 
artist is one who collaborates with 
Christ. 

Two thousand years ago it was 
an utterly false conception of Christ 
to regard Him as merely a reliable 
and clever teacher. Christ was 
never simply a subtle philosopher 
who spread alarming doctrines 
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along the green hillsides about the 
pastures of Palestine. He was not 
as the king on his throne revealing 
the businesses of state; He was not 
as the doctor in the University un- 
veiling the secret wisdom of the 
ages; He was not simply a topic of 
discussion that was good news in 
the market place. He was all this 
and something more intimate. He 
was a startling light within the in- 
timacies of minds, and so a Roman 
soldier could stand up at the foot 
of the cross of shame and exclaim: 
“Indeed this was the Son of God.” 
He was that intimate light which 
could become strange warmth in 
the heart, and so a Magdalen could 
shock the shriveled souls of Phari- 
sees, defile the banquet chamber of 
one of the celebrities of her day and 
wash away the years of her shame 
in the tears of her love. Christ was 
a radiant light within the mind, and 
so timid, trembling Apostles could 
become the transfigured heroes of 
Pentecost and could rush into the 
streets of Jerusalem radiant with 
unearthly light, gifted with speech 
in a variety of tongues, eager only 
to preach the wonderful mysteries 
of God. Christ was not simply per- 
forming about the cities and the 
villages of Palestine. He knew His 
way into minds. 

It was an utterly false idea to re- 
gard Christ as outside of life 2,000 
years ago. And today it is an ut- 
terly false conception of Christ to 
regard Him as only a featured 
player in a real but passing miracle 
play. His career yesterday was only 
a prelude to the main performance 
wherein He would invade the world 
with a divine life and a divine love 
and a divine light. Christ is still 
the light of the Christian mind. 
Christ became man and then a man 
sat in the councils of the Blessed 
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Trinity that God might sit in at the 
intimate councils of men. 

The artist may be attracted to 
Christ by the magic and the music 
of His words; “No man ever spake 
as this Man.” His gestures and 
miracles of mercy may furnish 
themes of rare, humanistic inspira- 
tion. But to a Christian artist 
Christ should be more than a theme. 
He is or should be an engaging and 
absorbing and intimate experience. 
When Christ is enlisted as collabo- 
rator then there is Christian art and 
Christian poetry. 

The mind is the formal element 
of the art of poetry. The mind col- 
laborating with Christ Who is light 
is the formal element of Christian 
poetry. 

Christ is the light in the mind of 
the Christian poet. This light 
teaches the mind to reach out and 
almost see and touch the glories of 
eternity. This light is a fragment 
of the beatific vision which Christ 
pours forth into souls that are 
worthy and deserving. And in mak- 
ing these remarks we are only quot- 
ing St. Thomas who was a Chris- 
tian poet and who collaborated 
with Christ in writing the peerless 
poetry of the Mass and Office of 
Corpus Christi. We are quoting St. 
John of the Cross who collaborating 
with Christ poetized the mysteries 
and the mystic secrets of the soul. 

And so real Christian poetry is 
not a technique; it is not a human- 
istic effort. It is all this and some- 
thing more. It is a discipline which 
invites unearthly light; the un- 
earthly light Who is Christ and 
Who collaborates in all the durable 
achievements of Christian art. 

And so it must be said that this 
intimate light of Christ has con- 
tinued to perform miracles through- 
out the centuries. Through the in- 
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strumentality of human effort it 
has covered the face of Europe with 
those majestic edifices, the medi- 
eval cathedral. This burning light 
within souls, poised pillars and 
arches and set the Cross soaring 
against the stars in visions of splen- 
dor and magnificence which cannot 
or at least are not duplicated today 
with all our techniques and our wis- 
doms. And this Light can put ideas 
into the mind of the Christian poet; 
ideas of exalted beauty that will 
make poetic creation the very es- 
sence of heavenly charm and 
beauty. 

That is why I question Francis 
Thompson’s sole authorship of the 
“Hound of Heaven.” We must 
credit the “Light of Christ” who il- 
luminated the “labyrinthine ways 
of his mind.” That is why I doubt 
that Father O’Donnell was the only 
author of “To a Dead Musician.” I 
sometimes rather think that as 
Brother Basil, 


“He was the player and the played 
upon, 
The actor and the acted on, 


God played on him as he upon the 
keys, 

Moving his soul to mightiest melo- 
dies 

Of lowly serving, hid austerities.” 


That is why Padraic Colum almost 
articulates his challenging doctrine 
in words: 


“Christ, by Thine own darkened 
hour, 
Live within me, heart and brain— 
Let my hands not slip the rein.” 


We might investigate the length 
and breadth and the heights and 
the depths of Christian poetry and 
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detect this collaboration of Christ. 
In the realms of nature and I do 
mean also human nature, intimacies 
if we really see the intimacies, are 
revelations of truth and fragments 
of disarming beauty. If we could 
penetrate the intimacies of the real 
Christian poet we would glimpse 
the secret of his verse, Christ the 
light of his mind. St. Augustine 
glimpsed this light within his own 
soul, wherein was staged, as we are 
informed in the greatest bit of 
psychoanalysis ever written, the 
drama between the instruments of 
life, unearthly love and unearthly 
light or Christ and the weapons of 
death with which we are too fa- 
miliar. And in yielding to this 
light, in clearing up and clearing 
out his soul, he exclaimed: “Too 
late have I known thee, O beauty 
ever ancient and ever new!” 

And so the mind of a poet con- 
ditioned with taste for beauty is the 
formal element which makes the 
poet an artist and his poetry, art. 
The poet is a priest who consecrates 
words which become symbols of 
large spiritual significance and 
which give life, moments of eleva- 
tion, visions of beauty to souls who 
receive his consecrations. But the 
formal and formative element of 
Christian poetry and Christian art 
is the mind collaborating with 
Christ Who enlightens and inspires. 

In one of the immortal musical 
pageants we are greeted by a body 


of knights who dwell in a magnifi- 
cent castle on the peak of a high 
mountain. Within these walls the 
knights, clad in red mantles marked 
with a white dove, assembled each 
day to contemplate and adore a 
miraculous vessel from which they 
received both physical and spiritual 
sustenance. But the vessels which 
contain Christ’s Body and Blood are 
not fictions of a poetic mind. But 
what connection has the Sacrament 
of love with a treatise on poetry as 
an art? Because in the moments 
you receive this sacrament you are 
receiving the complete Christ. 
When you receive this sacrament 
you receive a human mind that is 
radiant with a beatific vision. You 
receive Christ the light of your 
mind Who is Himself the Beatific 
Vision. There needs must be the 
red mantle of discipline draped 
about our minds. There needs must 
be also the white, stainless beauty 
and purity of ideal so that in these 
moments Christ may intensify His 
divine light and make the mind of 
the poet supremely and superlative- 
ly Christian. The poet who is a 
Christian must refer his mind to 
Christ Whom he receives in the 
sacrament of His love that his mind 
may be suffused with secret vitali- 
ties of unearthly, divine beauty so 
that he may be indeed not merely 
a poet who is an artist but a 
Christian poet who is a Christian 
artist. 
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R one who has lived so much 

on a continent where there is 
a frontier every few hours, the 
miracle of this country’s vastness 
is perennial. One cannot cross it 
without wonder. . . . The strange 
grandeur of the wide weird land- 
scape [of Arizona] enchants one. 
At sunset the desert is a gray vio- 
let; the distant mountains are pur- 
ple and red; the giant cacti re- 
treating in rows toward the hori- 
zon are silhouetted black against 
the glow and seem no part of na- 
ture but the ruins of some prehis- 
toric.and monumental building art. 


. . » By what miracle is this conti- 
nent so manifold and so diverse, 


nevertheless all one thing? And 
how deeply necessary is unity, a 
basic unity of aim and idea, if it 
is to remain always one nation and 
one people! How remarkable that 
this vastness should be held to- 
gether not by common blood, com- 
mon race, or a landscape and cli- 
mate conducive to a common way 
of life but only by a common lan- 
guage, a common idea, and com- 


mon heroes! .. . 
—Dornortrny THompson, in the 
Herald Tribune, April 21st. 


New York 


Democracy according to the 
French tradition emphasizes the 
“general will” as against the liberty 
of the individual; democracy ac- 
cording to the British tradition— 
and ours—emphasizes the citizen’s 
liberty against the power of the 
state—-two very different things, 
yet we call them both democracy. 
Under the French tradition, the 


way to totalitarianism is as smooth 
and easy as the road to Avernus; 
not so under the English—and 
even less so under the American— 
tradition. Our political structure 
in fact was formally built, as Eng- 
land’s was not, upon that tradition 
at its very foundation. It is that 
tradition which is at stake in the 
present world conflict and _ the 
great danger to it—here as well as 
in England—is not from the forms 
of dictatorship under the single 
leaders such as Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin, but from totalitarian- 
ism under the forms of democracy 
on the Rousseau model. And the 
fact is plain that as the world 
stands today it is democracy of the 
Rousseau model that is the really 
dangerous threat to personal lib- 
erty, where it has not as yet been 
destroyed. All the parties of the 
left today, here as well as in Eu- 
rope, are disciples of Rousseau in 
their concept of democracy. 


—Tuomas F. Wooptock, in the Wall Street 
Journal, April 26th. 


I can understand why a Catholic 
educator might be impervious to 
any critic who attacked the ends 
of Catholic education, because 
somehow those ends are impli- 
cated in the central truths of the 
Christian religion, and thus there 
is a dogmatic confirmation for the 
conviction of reason about them. 
But certainly that is not the case 
with the means! The truth of 
Catholicism in religion and phi- 
losophy, for example, is no war- 
rant for the efficacy or intrinsic 
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excellence of the way religion and 
philosophy are taught in Catholic 
schools. Only the liberal arts can 
provide the standard for judging 
excellence in teaching, for measur- 
ing the efficiency of educational 
means or inventing others; and the 
liberal arts are neither pagan nor 


Christian, but human. 
—Mortimer J. Apter, in The Commonweal, 
April 14th. 


Progressive education in its ab- 
sorption with the training of the 
child as a member of the group 
seems to obscure the development 
of the child as an individual... . 
The training of a child to take his 
place in no matter what current 
political or economic society is a 
risky business. It shares the weak- 
ness of all systems which see man 
from a temporary rather than 
from a permanent status. The 
man educated to be a good demo- 
crat (or a good Nazi or a good 
Communist, for that matter) falls 
into two dangers: first, his indi- 
viduality is minimized to the glory 
of the community, the State, and 
the eventual deification of its lead- 
ers; secondly, instead of learning 
to be a man, an individual, he be- 
comes simply another democrat, 
another Nazi, another Communist, 
existing solely for the glory of his 
party or State. So, education 
based on a philosophy of social 
values alone, disregards the first, 
the primal right of man, his con- 
sideration as an individual, as a 
child of God, who is superior to 
any temporal order or system. 

—C. F. Warrcoms, in America, April 29th. 


People made of skin and bone 
are just as incredible as people 
made of ink and paper; the Al- 
mighty allows Himself a much 
more frantic latitude in inventing 
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people than we writers do. . . 
Really to write about people, one 
must contrive to be present at a 
scene that—in flesh and blood— 
one never succeeds in witnessing; 
one must contrive to know people 
when they are alone. And I am 
sure that when people are alone 
they are entirely incredible. 
—SrTe.ta BENSON. 


It takes time for sweet and gen- 
tle Americans who hate to believe 
ill of their neighbors to digest the 
essential fact that these same con- 
spirators [Communists] who oper- 
ated in Spain and all over Europe 
are working here in this country 
and that they have got themselves 
jobs in important places in gov- 
ernment and that they are making 
life difficult for most of us by keep- 
ing the stew of intrigue and con- 
spiracy and discussion and hate 
boiling at fever heat all the time. 


That is their job, and they do it well. 
Greonce E. Soxorsky, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, May 1st. 


If we are going to war we ought 
to know what we are going to fight 
for. We are told it will be for the 
“democracies” and so we prepare 
to defend countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and to rely on arming 
them and an alliance with them, 
and we draw closer and closer to 
association with Britain and 
France. I earnestly believe in get- 
ting ready to defend this hemi- 
sphere. But to call that, or this 
general trend, a defense of “the 
democracies” is just cynically, 
cruel, hypocritical sloganeering— 
precisely the same slicker stuff 
that drew us into the tragic blun- 
der of 1917. England is now in 


alliance with Poland. Poland is a 
dictatorship. Of twenty-five Latin- 
American countries at least twen- 








ty are dictatorships or communes, 
and one—Santo Domingo — is 
about the bloodiest, most savage 
and vicious dictatorship in_ the 
world. And if the coming alliance 
includes Russia—wouldn’t that be 
the nuts? No dictatorship in the 
world is so ruthless and deadly or 
farther from democracy. In any 
such line-up as is imagined there 
would be many more dictatorships 
on our side than on the other. If 
we are going to get into a war let’s 
not be kidded or sloganeered or 
bamboozled into it as we were 
twenty-two years ago. Let us 
know very clearly what we are go- 
ing to fight for and why we have 


to do it. 


—Hvenu S. Jounson, in the New York World- 
Telegram, April 7th. 


Our entry into the last World 
War was followed by legislation 
setting aside the Amendment 
which guarantees free spech and a 
free press. As we now know, Presi- 
dent Wilson feared that the War 
would destroy liberties which could 
never be fully regained, and his 
fear was realized. Today we are 
in a worse plight. The radio is 
practically controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government, and war would 
make the control absolute. The 
Espionage Act would be re-enacted, 
and that would silence the press 
and free assembly. Our participa- 
tion in war would not establish “de- 
mocracies” abroad. But it would 
certainly destroy what we have left 


of democracy at home. 
—America, May 6th. 


It was Lincoln Steffens who 
pointed out that it is the good peo- 
ple who are bad—bad because they 
are too good to note or concern 
themselves with the bad. One of 
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the anomalies of our civilization is 
the fact that we house the wisdom 
of the world in austere grey stone 
buildings where it is available or 
attractive only to the intellectually 
privileged child, while we sell the 
seeds of crime on every street cor- 
ner to readers of slow-normal and 
low-grade intelligence. We, the 
good people, walk unseeingly past 
the news-stands and drugstore 
counters where are flaunted in 
crude and primitive color, with 
lewd pictures and obscene text, 
magazines and books that cry to 
Heaven for vengeance. Here is a 
greater menace than murder. This 
is murder of the soul. When the 
moral fiber of a nation begins to 
weaken perilously, it is the begin- 


ning of the end. 
—BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 
Commonweal, April 14th. 


in The 


Saying freedom instead of de- 
mocracy will be a help in occa- 


sional perplexities. For example, 
Herr Goebbels and his kind are 
fond of being sardonic about 
American democracy and the sta- 
tus of the Negro. And in all faith 
a good many Americans must have 
asked themselves if the original 
episode of Marian Anderson and 
the Washington (D. C.) concert 
hall bespeaks 100 per cent democ- 
racy. Candor forces the admission 
that it does not. But if anti-Negro 
prejudice shows us to be some- 
thing less than a perfect democ- 
racy, the finale of the Marian An- 
derson episode shows us to be a 
perfectly free people. People 
were free to express their indigna- 
tion. In the police states there is 
not only discrimination, but no- 
body is free to come to the defense 
of the victims. 
—The New York Times, April 16th, 





CONVERSATIONS IN BOSTON, 1839 
By M. Wuitcoms HEss 


HE great women leaders of the 

French salons (whose influence 
started flowing over French man- 
ners and literature from the Hétel 
de Rambouillet and lasted through 
two golden ages of literary achieve- 
ment) were no more concerned 
with making conversation a fine art 
than Margaret Fuller in opening 
her Saturday noon Conversation 
Classes in Miss Peabody’s rooms a 
century ago. The influence of the 
American woman’s small salon was 
to result in woman’s equality with 
men not merely in the social sphere 
but before the law as well. For 
there was an essential difference 
between the salons of France and 
that of Boston which is not ex- 
hausted by the difference in extent 
of years (Miss Fuller’s lasted only 
five), the difference in setting be- 
tween Miss Peabody’s rooms and 
the palace of the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, and the difference in the 
numbers of literary lights who were 
present. Instead of leading to a 
genuine equality of women with 
men the actual position of woman 
before the law was not appreciably 
strengthened by the two hundred 
years of literary salon life. How- 
ever far those salons established 
women on an equal footing with 
men socially, however much they 
served as an intellectual and emo- 
tional tonic, they lacked the one 
vital stress that could prevent both 
the preciosity Moliére uses vitriol 
on in his Femmes Savantes and 
other comedies, and the fatal hy- 
pocrisy of the “word hero.” The 


movement started by Miss Fuller, 
on the other hand, was motivated 
by her vast indignation at the 
wrongs to woman through the cen- 
turies, and her emphasis, first and 
last, was moral. And the effects of 
her conversational venture were im- 
mediate and far-reaching. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller (Mar- 
chioness Ossoli) was born at Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, May 23, 
1810. From 1837-39 she taught in 
Boston and Providence. She was 
the first editor of the Dial, by re- 
quest of the Boston Transcenden- 
talists, in whose Utopian motives 
her interest was tempered by her 
clear vision of their impracticabil- 
ity. In 1844 she published her ep- 
ochal treatise, Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and became the 
literary critic of Greeley’s Tribune. 
In 1847 she married the Marquis 
Ossoli at Rome; three years later 
she sailed for America with her 
husband and their small son, and 
all were drowned on July 19, 1850. 
That her life was cut short so sud- 
denly in so startling a way was a 
shock profoundly felt by the liter- 
ary world of America and Europe. 
She was personally acquainted with 
the leading writers and thinkers of 
both hemispheres, and Emerson, 
hearing of her death, was not the 
only one who felt he had lost his 
audience. But her own work in 
feminism had been too well- 
grounded to fail wholly in the re- 
sults she had hoped for it. It went 
on, actuated by her example, fired 
by her remembered enthusiasm. 
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Dr. Johnson’s one piece of advice, 
“Clear your mind of cant,” had 
been written over her efforts. As 
organizer and leader of the Boston 
classes that were such an important 
first step in the movement in be- 
half of woman’s rights, as author 
of the brochure on Woman, grow- 
ing out of the Conversations, and 
as owner of the most remarkable 
mind of her remarkable era, Mar- 
garet Fuller did pioneer service in 
giving women their equal status 
with men in this century. 

Her intellect was incisive, her 
truth relentless. Motivation by the 
Unconscious which plays so im- 
portant a role in modern psychol- 
ogy she saw all about her. But 
rather than believe that knowl- 
edge of brute instincts explains 


away brute actions she saw those 
instincts (appearing in whatever 


human vagaries) superseded as ex- 
planatory bases by the very fact 
that men as opposed to animals do 
have conscious minds. Her métier, 
in fact, was pricking bubbles of 
naturalistic illogic. Though Miss 
Fuller has herself been recently 
psychoanalyzed according to the 
usual fantastic ground of psycho- 
analysis and though she has also 
been named a minor prophet of the 
cult, she would have known the 
first to be as false to the facts as 
the second. Vague erotic implica- 
tions are found in her essays where 
the writer warned explicitly 
against such interpretations, stress- 
ing the need for clear understand- 
ing. She recognized the libido of 
Eros under all disguises; and licen- 
tiousness was one evil — another 
was the disguise. From her sharp 
eyes no concealment of sensuality 
was possible whether the medium 
was art or science. And when she 
said that “a woman may be in love 
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with a woman, and a man with a 
man,” so far from referring to what 
the mind of our age would regard 
as a less mature form of love than 
that between persons of opposite 
sexes she added immediately that 
“it is undoubtedly the same love 
that we shall feel when we are 
angels, when we ascend to the only 
fit place for the Mignons, where 
‘Sie fragen nicht nach Mann und 
Weib.’ It is regulated by the same 
law as that of love between persons 
of opposite sexes only it is purely 
intellectual and spiritual, unpro- 
faned by any mixture of lower in- 
stincts, undisturbed by any need of 
consulting temporal interests; its 
law is the desire of the spirit to 
realize a whole.” It is impossible 
for anyone who knew what Miss 
Fuller was talking about to mis- 
take her meaning in the above pas- 
sage. 

In her work as a moralist, both 
in speaking and writing, the mov- 
ing spirit of the Conversation 
classes met often Kipling’s two im- 
postors, Triumph and Disaster, and 
she met an exaggerated specimen 
of each. She was so constituted as 
to be much more indifferent to 
praise than to blame. Behind all her 
self-assurance, as said her pains- 
taking biographer-friend, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, was “a pro- 
found and even self-torturing hu- 
mility.” But this humility was also 
part of her assurance, founded like 
it on her knowledge. In a letter to 
a friend, September 1, 1844, in dis- 
cussing “the evils of fancying one- 
self grown up because a certain 
number of years have passed,” she 
wrote: “We are all children to- 
gether. We are all incompetent to 
perform any duty well except by 
keeping the heart bowed to receive 
instruction every moment from the 
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only wisdom. . . . The Virgin was 


made worthy to be the mother of 
Jesus by her purity. We do not 
suppose she foresaw intellectually 
all that was needed for His career. 
But she commended Him to the 
Spirit that had given Him to her.” 


With Bronson Alcott, in whose 
school she had taught and who held 
a very high opinion of her ability, 
Margaret Fuller distrusted an edu- 
cation that did not somehow reach 
to the inmost self of the learner. 
Of her methods she spoke simply: 
“My wish has been more and more 
to purify my own conscience... 
to give clear views of the aims of 
this life, to show them [her pupils] 
where the magazines of knowledge 
lie and leave the rest to themselves 
and the spirit that must teach and 
help them to self-impulse.” Social 
and political New England seemed 
to her in grave danger because of 
its over-emphasis on the intellect. 
That the will’s direction and energy 
belong wholly to the moral sense 
was consistently maintained by this 
nineteenth century woman who 
taught that the state back of all 
actions imparts to these their char- 
acter, and that this state is not 
attributable to the intellect. On 
the contrary, it is only when the 
moral sense is truly functioning 
that clear light and convincing evi- 
dence are accessible to the mind. 
Brushing aside the loose theories 
that have impeded pedagogics ever 
since the Greeks first asked whether 
virtue is teachable, she went 
straight to the heart of the prob- 
lem. “The superficial diffusion of 
knowledge,” she said, “unless at- 
tended by a corresponding deepen- 
ing of its sources, is likely to vul- 
garize rather than raise the thought 
of a nation.” The theory back of 
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her Conversations was that the chief 
disadvantage of women in study is 
that they are not called on as men 
are to reproduce what they learn. 
She proposed to help correct the 
defect by discussion groups planned 
systematically yet with much lee- 
way for criticisms; still, after the 
Conversations had been going on 
for over three years, their leader 
wrote a close friend that “when we 
cannot gratify wishes to express 
ourselves, it is probably as well. If 
we are prevented from gathering 
and giving away our flower, it with- 
ers indeed unenjoyed, but leaves a 
seed on the stalk.” Her own need 
to express her thoughts she de- 
clared was as often a sign of weak- 
ness as of strength. But it was 
not only because she longed for 
action and knew her ability in the 
conversational field that she under- 
took the Conversations. It was 
also due to her belief that “the best 
part of life is too spiritual to bear 
recording” yet in conversation 
words may be clothed in living 
flame from the close contact of the 
speaker and hearer, not from “the 
positive amount of thought that we 
have received,” she explained, “but 
the virtue that has flowed into us, 
and is now us,” and this is precious. 
The thinker never catches fire from 
the thought—the thought catches 
fire from the thinker. 

The Conversations began on No- 
vember 6, 1839 in Miss Peabody’s 
rooms—"“those rooms,” says Hig- 
ginson, “where many young men 
and women found, both then, and 
at a later day, the companionship 
of cultivated people, and the best 
of French, German, Italian, and 
English literature.” The subjects 
ranged from ethics, education, and 
the fine arts to the influence of 
women in their homes. The time of 
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assembly was usually eleven in the 
morning and there were generally 
from twenty-five to thirty women 
present, often more. One of the 
members, Miss Sarah Freeman 
Clarke, wrote that Miss Fuller “de- 
manded our best, and she gave us 
her best. To be with her was the 
most powerful stimulus, intellec- 
tual and moral.” Raillery—not al- 
ways gentle—prodded the indiffer- 
ent, and for the timid she was, in 
Miss Clarke’s words, “like the sun 
shining upon plants and causing 
buds to open into flowers.” She 
found, naturally enough, heroic 


minds among her pupils who in- 
cluded Lydia Maria Child, Mrs. 
Emerson, Miss Clarke, Maria White 
(Mrs. Lowell), Elizabeth Hoar, and 
many others who were bound to 
their leader by her “unusual truth- 
speaking power,” her breaking 


down of their shams and defenses 
so that truth between them was 
possible. “You felt exhilarated by 
the compliment of being found out, 
and even that she had cared to find 
you out,” a pupil said. In the sec- 
ond year, evening meetings were 
arranged so that men also could be 
present. Emerson tells of one such 
conversation group where the at- 
mosphere was encumbered by the 
“headiness or incapacity of the 
men.” The vanity and love of 
power Margaret Fuller was to de- 
plore in her little book on Woman 
as being characteristic of the aver- 
age man, may have been suggested 
in part by the attitudes of some of 
these men, invited to her Conversa- 
tions, who were not her equals in 
argument or erudition. 

Julia Ward Howe in her book 
about her friend Margaret Fuller, 
written for the “Famous Women” 
series, says that “even Mr. Emerson 
served only to display her powers, 
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his uncompromising idealism seem- 
ing narrow and hard when con- 
trasted with her glowing realism.” 
The leader of the Conversations was 
always pleading against Emerson’s 
exclusiveness for a broader judg- 
ment of life and things. For in- 
stance, in a letter to Emerson dated 
November 12, 1843, she told him 
that his taste was “far too narrow 
in its range,” adding, “I wish my 
tastes and sympathies still more ex- 
pansive than they are.” When the 
Conversations ended in April, 1844, 
she remembered the series more 
gladly for her glimpses of individ- 
ual character direction and energy 
in the minds she had been asso- 
ciated with than for her own con- 
tributions. “How noble has been 
my experience of such relations 
now for six years,” she exclaimed 
afterwards, “and with so many and 
so various minds!” Something of 
the nobility of that experience she 
recorded in the ideas set down in 
her work, Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


Seven months after the close of 
the classes, on November 17, 1844, 
from Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, Miss 
Fuller wrote her friends that she 
had at last finished her pamphlet 
on Woman. She had been happy, 
she said, during her entire seven 
weeks’ holiday at Fishkill in free- 
dom from headache — an uncove- 
nanted mercy to this lifelong suf- 
ferer from migraine—and told of 
feeling a “delightful glow,” when 
this work was done, “as if, suppose 
I went away now, the measure of 
my footprint would be left on the 
earth.” 

In the Dial a year earlier Miss 
Fuller had published a first sketch 
of her views on the woman question 
and had called it, “The Great Law- 
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suit—Man vs. Men; Woman vs. 
Women.” The new name for the 
expanded essay, “Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” did not seem 
to her quite as suitable as the orig- 
inal title which her friends had 
opposed as not being easy to un- 
derstand. But what if it did re- 
quire some thought to see what she 
meant? Thinking was what this 
writer wanted, and, as she says 
candidly in the Preface, thinking 
“might prepare the reader to meet 
me on my own ground.” There 
were few readers who were so pre- 
pared. Even Horace Greeley was 
hardly able to go with her argu- 
ment. In his Introduction to the 
reissue of this pamphlet in 1855, 
five years after the author’s death, 
he described his Tribune star re- 
porter as “one of the earliest as well 
as ablest among American women 
to demand for her sex equality be- 
fore the law with her titular lord 
and master.” Such statements are 
misleading. Her goal was never an 
equality so relative and temporal. 
She had caustic doubts whether 
men as she saw them, bound hand 
and foot by vanity and love of 
power, were content with their own 
lot, and she knew they were not 
worth emulation. Her fundamental 
thesis was the establishing of moral 
freedom within all persons regard- 
less of race, sex, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. Sex, indeed, was 
a trifling biological accident—per- 
sonality was the question of primal 
value. She said that the develop- 
ment of one of the sexes cannot be 
effected without that of the other. 
She rejected the double standard 
on psychological no less than moral 
grounds. 

Her little book on Woman, philo- 
sophical feminism that it was, was 
meant as an aid to women to re- 


ceive the one high standard. To 
that end she recognized the need to 
stabilize supporting principles both 
in the individual mind and in 
group-agreements. The prejudices 
and passions that hinder the race 
are wrongs of daily lives: “Thus is 
man still a stranger to his inheri- 
tance, still a pleader, still a pilgrim. 
Yet his happiness is secure in the 
end. . . . Whatever the soul knows 
how to seek, it cannot fail to ob- 
tain.” Man’s happiness is secure! 
This was the constant conviction of 
that nineteenth-century A.nerican 
woman who believed in soul and 
was very sure of God. But it is a 
happiness that is secure only as it 
is understandingly secured. Like 
Yeats’s old Irish weaver who said 
that the three gifts of the Almighty 
are poetry, dancing, and principles, 
Miss Fuller rested her case on the 
last-named gift. She ended her 
Preface to Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century with the hortatory 
wish: “May truth, unpolluted by 
prejudice, vanity or selfishness, be 
granted daily more and more as the 
due of inheritance, and only valu- 
able conquest for us all!” 


Margaret Fuller! Her inspiration 
was one of the fires all the snows 
of New England suspicion could not 
quench; and it shines in the legends 
built around her by those valiants, 
Emerson, W. H. Channing, J. F. 
Clarke, Higginson, Julia Ward 
Howe, Horace Greeley, and a host 
of later interpreters. Though it is 
a truism that Peter’s notion of Paul 
reveals Peter primarily, not one of 
Miss Fuller’s half-dozen Boswells 
failed to show something of her 
unique self in the looking-glass 
world of his or her Memoirs. From 
the gossipy trifle about her, that at 
a party given in her honor in her 
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home town of Cambridge she took 
a piece of cake from the plate of- 
fered, then quickly returned it with 
the gauche, tactless remark, “I fear 
there will not be enough to go 
round,” to the eyewitnesses’ story 
of her refusal to save herself from 
drowning at what seemed the aban- 
donment of her husband and baby 
in the shipwreck on Fire Island 
Beach, everything known of her 
during the forty crowded years she 
lived adds up to extraordinary indi- 
viduality. The wrongs of the ages 
against woman burned hot in her. 
But twinkling here and there on the 
yellowed pages of her long-out-of- 
print articles is shown a special 
friendly outlook. And she is spoken 
of today as “Margaret,” just as she 
was a century ago, by the instinc- 
tive tribute of the human mind to 
sympathy joined with honesty and 
humor—which even modern criti- 
cism finds irresistible. Further 
proof of her lasting personal qual- 
ity appears in each historian’s sug- 
gestion that none has yet shown 
forth the whole Margaret. 

If her kindliest friends called 
both her face and her figure plain, 
spoke of her queer way of dressing 
and her nasal speech, word- 
pictures represent consi e cari- 
cature (e.g., her serpentine neck), 
and were made perhaps for the 
reason that Caponsacchi explained 
Pompilia’s lack of beauty to his 
judges—to emphasize the reality of 
her spirit’s grace. Her full-length 
portrait by Thomas Hicks in cer- 
tain physical details of large brow, 
oval face-contours, and tapering 
fingers suggests Hoogenstraaten’s 
painting of the lovely Viscountess 
Conway in The Hague Royal Gal- 
lery. (Between Anne Conway of 
the seventeenth century and Mar- 
garet Fuller two hundred years 
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later there was likewise consider- 
able intellectual likness — both 
were mystically minded; and both 
influenced strongly the leading 
thinkers of their respective times: 
As in Lady Conway’s sphere of in- 
fluence may be counted Henry 
More and Leibnitz, in that of the 
American Diotima were Emerson 
and Mazzini.) There is charm 
enough in the Fuller painting to 
soften Carlyle’s first impression of 
its original as “a strange, lilting, 
lean old maid” and to belie the suc- 
cess of her young resolve to be 
“bright and ugly.” That she was 
interested in the beauty of mind as 
the more important did not blind 
her to physical loveliness; and she 
was attractive, also, in her person. 
Her most objective biographer, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, said 
that “the total effect was undoubt- 
edly one of plainness,” yet proved 
her charm on every hand. For in- 
stance she inspired an Italian 
Adonis with genuine emotion. Mr. 
Higginson speaks of her husband, 
the Marquis Ossoli (whom an 
American sculptor in Rome called 
the most beautiful man he ever 
saw) simply as “a young man of 
gentlemanly address,” but he de- 
pended on proof from Mrs. Story, 
Mrs. Lowell, and two American am- 
bassadors besides letters between 
husband and wife to show indubi- 
tably that Margaret “had a husband 
who was a lover.” 

This biography of Margaret Ful- 
ler by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, written thirty-four years after 
her death for the dignified Warner 
series, “American Men of Letters,” 
treats of the only woman to be in- 
cluded. She who had written in 
the treatise on Woman, “Let it not 
be said, wherever there is energy or 
creative genius, ‘She has a mascu- 

















line mind,’” would certainly have 
objected to Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s putting her in his series as 
though she had indeed surpassed 
her sex, a phrase she abhorred. But 
this story of Miss Fuller’s life is 
outstanding for another reason than 
its appearance on a bookshelf writ- 
ten for men about men. Mr. Hig- 
ginson, her younger contemporary 
and fellow-townsman, inspired by 
his early admiration of her vigor- 
ous executive mind dealt openly 
with the intellectual side of her 
record, insisting that “the best part 
of intellect is action and this was 
always her especial creed.” His 
wish was to take her down from 
the clouds where earlier biogra- 
phers had placed her — Emerson, 
Channing, Clarke in the Memoirs; 
and the book is distinguished by its 
quiet matter-of-factness and lack of 
that “subjective twinkle” Emerson 
prized in himself but which must 
be unobtrusive in just historical 
writing. We see in this account a 
woman wholly unafraid to face any 
reality, one who refuted the Hous- 
mans of her day who. complained 
that “when men think, they fasten 
their hands upon their hearts.” 
For her conquest of despair was by 
knowing translated into doing—like 
that of the legendary Childe Roland 
with his fealty to the Ideal. Robert 
Browning, whose poetry she helped 
make known in America before she 
knew him and Mrs. Browning in 
Florence, might have had the 
American scholar-mystic in mind 
when he wrote his poem ending, 


“I saw them and I knew them all. 
And yet 

Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips 
I set, 

And blew: ‘Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came.’ ”’ 
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The date of the poem is 1852, the 
same year Hawthorne published 
his Blythedale Romance with Mar- 
garet Fuller’s partial portrait in 
“Zenobia,” and near the time the 
Brownings and Mazzini were com- 
posing their lost reminiscences of 
their mutual friend. 


When she went to England in 
1846 she was shocked to see “the 
misery—squalid, agonizing, ruffian- 
ly—which stares one in the face in 
every street of London,” and she 
appreciated deeply the work of 
Mazzini, then refugee, in founding 
his school there for poor Italian 
boys. Miss Fuller described the 
man she was to work with later in 
Italy as “a beauteous, pure music,” 
as “one of those beings who, meas- 
uring all things by the ideal stand- 
ard, have yet no time to mourn over 
failure or imperfection; there is too 
much to be done to obviate it.” She 
had liked Mazzini’s philosophy of 
brotherhood expressed in his writ- 
ings and knew now that he meant 
what he said. A virtuoso herself in 
the use of words—both the Conver- 
sations and her subsequent work for 
Greele d proved that—she knew 
how i: to talk and how hard 
to act. e had taken up the mor- 
alist’s career, none the less, with 
her eyes wide open to its pitfalls, 
hoping that like Joubert she might 
employ her words as unobstructive 
glasses through which her thoughts 
might best be made evident. Her 
criticism of Longfellow had been 
that he displayed nature behind 
“windows of literature” and this 
seemed to her to do violence to lan- 
guage no less than to life. 

With her liking for German she 
might have described her charac- 
teristic candor as der Mut der 
Wahrheit, metaphysical courage. 
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Candor seems to have been, how- 
ever, a family trait. Horace Mann 
once remarked to Higginson that if 
she was unpopular it was not be- 
cause she was a woman but because 
she probably combined “the dis- 
agreeableness of forty Fullers.” 
Yet sympathy was joined with sin- 
cerity as a ranking value of her per- 
sonal scale. “Why am I to love 
any friend the less for any obstruc- 
tion in his life?” she wrote W. H. 
Channing, disagreeing with both his 
and Emerson’s definition of friend- 
ship which, following Cicero, put 
virtue first. “Friends,” she con- 
tinued, “should be not only our 
guiding but our prophetic stars. To 
love by right is much, to love by 
faith is more; both are the entire 
love, without which heart, mind, 
and soul cannot be alike satisfied.” 
Long before she stated in her treat- 
ise on Woman that the individual’s 
destiny can be no other than that 
of angel or messenger she wrote 
in the Channing letter just men- 
tioned that “we are not merely one 
another’s priests or gods, but min- 
istering angels, exercising in the 
part the same function as_ the 
Great Soul in the whole, of seeing 
the perfect through the imperfect, 
nay, making it come there.” It was 
this lovesight that could see in the 
outcast women of Blackwell’s Island 
and Sing Sing prisons an equal 
hope of freedom for the good life 
with the prisoners of Boston’s in- 
ner circles—the elite ladies of her 
Conversation groups. Only “let me 
warn you earnestly,” she said to 
them all, “against acting insin- 
cerely.” 


St. Thomas Aquinas was not 
surer than Miss Fuller that there is 
no such thing as intrinsic evil. But 
moral evil remains a glaring fact. 
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For all her stout championship of 
George Sand and Goethe in Puritan 
America she wrote once of the 
French novelist: “George Sand dis- 
appoints me, as almost all beings 
do. .. . No self-ruling Aspasia she, 
but a frail woman mourning over 
her lot” (strange characterization 
of the gifted masterful writer); 
and the author of Faust was seen 
in one appraisal of a man “who felt 
the sway of the emotions enough to 
appreciate their workings in other 
men but never enough to receive 
their inmost regenerating influ- 
ence.” Goethe, in brief, was “nat- 
urally of a deep mind and shallow 
heart.” She never quite forgave 
the “master” for having the perse- 
verance of a man rather than that 
of the saints. For Margaret Fuller 
believed with all her heart that “the 
highest ideal man can form of his 
own powers is that which he is des- 
tined to attain.” Not in her hastily 
composed Credo which she said was 
personally unsatisfactory when she 
wrote it in 1842 but in these lines 
from Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century appear her full convictions 
about humankind: “However dis- 
puted by many, however ignorantly 
used, or falsified by those who do 
receive it, the fact of an universal, 
unceasing revelation has been too 
clearly stated in words to be lost 
sight of in thought; and sermons 
preached from the text, ‘Be ye per- 
fect,’ are the only sermons of a 
pervasive and deep-searching in- 
fluence.” 

In her second Dial article on 
Goethe, his New England _inter- 
preter suggested that the difference 
between the classic temptations of 
Job, Dante, and Faust, was not in 
how they were overcome, which in 
each was “not through merit but 
grace,” but in their form of assault. 
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“The Jewish demon assailed the 
man of Uz with physical ills,” she 
wrote, “the Lucifer of the Middle 
Ages tempted his [sic] passions; 
but the Mephistopheles of the eight- 
eenth century bade the finite strive 
to compass the infinite, and the in- 
tellect attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of the soul.” If the second 
part of Faust had been finished in 
the spirit in which that drama was 
begun, the American critic said, it 
might have been the Divina Com- 
media of its age; but Goethe was 
unable to show with Dante (whom 
the writer called “clear-sighted as 
to the limitations of man, but no 
less so to the illimitable energy of 
the soul”) a final organic vision of 
high truth. The descent of angels 
that lift Faust from the earth in the 
last scene of the Goethe story is 
sheer ex machina intervention — it 
grows in no way out of the theme. 

Though for the intellect alone to 
try to solve the problems of the 
soul, Miss Fuller saw with Goethe 
as the path of necromancy, the 
need for clearness and definiteness 
of intellectual perceptions was as 
constantly apparent to her as it had 
been to Socrates. No contemporary 
Hegelian was more convinced that 
the wounds of reason are healed by 
deeper reason, or taught more ear- 
nestly that man is fashioned by his 
faith. To men and women alike 
she said, “There is but one doctrine 
for you, and that is the doctrine of 
the soul.” 

Her doctrine of the soul was no 
less important in resolving other 
social problems than in settling the 
old question of women’s rights. 
The double relation of individuals 
to states, states to individuals is 
cleared up in a sentence: “Man is 
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not made for society but society is 
made for man: No institution can 
be good that does not tend to im- 
prove the individual.” The role of 
“moral man in immoral society” is 
by the very situation that of re- 
former. “Though the free Ameri- 
can,” she observes in her work on 
Woman, “so often feels himself 
free, like the Roman, only to pam- 
per his appetites and his indolence 
through the misery of his fellow- 
beings; still it is not in vain that 
the verbal statement has been made, 
‘All men are born free and equal.’” 
What will not fail of universal 
recognition is the law expressed in 
Manzoni’s poem beginning “Tutti 
fatti a sembianza d’un Solo” which 
she translates: 


“All made in the likeness of the 
One, 
All children of one ransom, 
In whatever hour, in whatever 
part of the soil, 
We draw this vital air, 
We are brothers; we must be 
bound by one compact; 
Accursed be he who infringes it, 
Who raises himself upon the weak 
who weep, 
Who saddens an immortal 
spirit.” 


Equally sure with her contempo- 
rary, the Italian poet, of the essen- 
tial oneness of humankind, the New 
England Childe Roland also never 
forgot that each person is unique, 
that everyone on this earth has 
something to give the world that 
otherwise could not be given. Even 
in judging villains, she said, we 
need to hear the excuses they make 
to themselves for their worthless- 
ness. 





CHRIST THE WORKINGMAN 
By Louis J. Twomey, S.J. 


7 = vast majority of men still 
measure success in terms of 
dollars and cents, and many of 
those who suffered most in the 
breakdown of the laissez-faire sys- 
tem have been little sobered by 
their reverses. They still cling stu- 
pidly to the fallacy that our mori- 
bund economic and social organiza- 
tion can be resuscitated and made 
to thrive again in the “pristine 
splendor” of the 1920’s by a further 
application of the principles of rug- 
ged individualism and of the im- 
moral philosophy of unchecked 
competition and “freedom” of em- 
ployers to pay workers whatever 
wages they can be made to agree to. 
The financial collapse and conse- 
quent disgrace of innumerable 
bankers and captains of industry, 
the countless suicides of men with 
blighted fortunes, the humiliation 
of those who scaled the heights of 
worldly greatness only to catapult 
to the level of the hopelessly insolv- 
ent, have done little to dissipate the 
subtle illusion that success in life 
is to be gauged by the degree in 
which one rises above the station 
of a manual laborer, a carpenter, a 
coal miner, a man on the assembly 
line, a truck driver, or others in the 
working classes. 

Whether or not this way of 
looking upon the vocation of a 
laborer is peculiarly American can 
be questioned; this much, however, 
is certainly true, such an attitude 
has so affected us that it has almost 
become a fixed idea in our Ameri- 
can mentality. In an excellent ar- 


ticle on the Catholic attitude on 
workingmen (America, April 2, 
1938, p. 604), John P. Delaney, S.J., 
writes: 


“The American heresy has poi- 
soned Catholic minds, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously we too 
have come to look on manual labor 
as something undesirable, at best a 
make-shift, a stepping stone. Only 
recently I had occasion to realize 
how deep-rooted were my own 
prejudices on the subject. During 
a long conversation with a young 
French Catholic labor leader, I had 
remarked the depth and breadth of 
his education and culture, his fa- 
miliarity with the topics of the day, 
with literature, sociology, econom- 
ics. During the conversation the 
question was continually in my 
mind—why is this young man 
merely a workingman? Why has 
he not ‘bettered’ himself? Finally I 
asked the question, and knew at 
once that I had asked a question 
that coming from a priest, was actu- 
ally shocking. Perhaps he excused 
me as being an American. At any 
rate, his answer was perfect in its 
simplicity, Catholic to the core: 
‘But I am a workingman. That's 
what I wish to be. It’s my voca- 
tion.’ 

“Another Frenchman, father of 
two young boys, confided to a priest 
his ambitions for his children: ‘ 
want to see them either priests or 
leaders of workingmen; but what- 
ever God wills, every day of my life, 
I pray that they may never wish to 
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step out of the class of working- 


men. 


Unfortunately, as the above ex- 
cerpt indicates, there are altogether 
too few Americans who can find 
common ground on which to stand 
with the French laborer and the 
French father in their appraisal of 
labor. Most of us, unwittingly no 
doubt, find ourselves more in agree- 
ment with a certain Catholic indus- 
trialist, who, though an ardent pro- 
moter of the Retreat Movement and 
a regular attendant at the annual 
spiritual exercises, was not a little 
irritated by the late Pope Pius XI. 
because he placed workers on an 
equal plane of rights and privileges 
with employers. 

How utterly false and un-Chris- 
tian it is to view labor “as some- 
thing undesirable, at best a make- 
shift, a stepping stone,” is apparent 
when we reflect that the most per- 
fect Man Who ever lived was a 
workingman. By the sweat of His 
brow and the toil of His hands He 
earned His daily bread. Sharing in 
common with all mankind the ef- 
fects of the Fall, sin alone excepted, 
He freely chose to be born to a poor 
man’s estate and for thirty years to 
live the life of a humble artisan in 
what would be judged by present- 
day standards a rude shack in the 
Galilean hills. 

“Being in the form of God, He 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but emptied Himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men, and in 
the habit found as a man” (Phil. ii., 
6, 7). The Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity “most wonderfully 
established our human nature 
anew” by coming as a servant not 
to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter. The likeness He chose was not 
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that of a proud scion of the wealthy, 
but of a lowly son of the poor; the 
habit with which He garbed Him- 
self was not the embroidered finery 
of a kingly court, but the simple rai- 
ment of a Nazarene workshop. 
When honors and riches beyond 
compute could have been His for the 
choosing, He disdained them and 
cast His lot with the poor, the hum- 
ble, the working classes. For the 
greater part of His life He sat at a 
carpenter’s bench and with the tools 
of His trade He wrought a master- 
piece which shall stand forever as 
a monument to the dignity of labor. 
By the physical outlay of His divine 
energy He enshrined labor in a 
sanctified position high among the 
enterprises worthy of human en- 
deavor. And by so doing He ele- 
vated the working masses from the 
abject slavery, in which were writh- 
ing two-thirds of the human race 
at the time of His birth, to a rank 
equal in rights and privileges to 
that of the so-called cultured strata 
of society. By imprinting upon la- 
bor the stamp of His own divine 
handiwork, the God-Man gave an 
entirely new and, to pagans ancient 
and modern, an altogether unac- 
ceptable characterization of labor, 
for bound down as they are to the 
things of time and sense, they are 
unable to see in labor ought else but 
meniality, or at best “a stepping 
stone” to “nobler” achievements. 
Christ’s evaluation of labor, al- 
though contemptuously ignored in 
the maelstrom of materialistic phi- 
losophy, stands as invincible against 
effective challenge in modern times 
as it did in the days of Caesar Au- 
gustus. And Leo XIII.’s great pro- 
nouncement on labor, Rerum No- 
varum, is irrefutable proof of this. 
This historic document, by which 
Leo established himself as the Pope 













































of the Workingman, Pius XI. aptly 
called “the Magna Charta on which 
all Christian activities in social mat- 
ters ought ultimately to be based” 
(Quadragesimo Anno). But the en- 
cyclical of Leo, incalculably impor- 
tant as it is as the epitome of Chris- 
tian social thinking, has validity 
and efficacy only in as much as it 
faithfully reflects and interprets the 
spirit of the first Magna Charta of 
labor as it was drawn up twenty 
centuries ago in an obscure village 
of Palestine by a poor laboring man 
Who was at the same time God. 
With Christ the Workingman as 
his master and guide, Leo strikes 
out boldly as the champion of the 
toiling masses and of the essen- 
tial dignity of their position in 
society: 


“Religion teaches the wealthy 
owner and the employer that their 
work people are not to be accounted 
their bondsmen; that in every man 
they must respect his dignity and 
worth as a man and as a Christian; 
that labor for wages is not a thing 
to be ashamed of, if we lend ear to 
right reason and to Christian phi- 
losophy, but is to a man’s credit, 
enabling him to earn his living in 
an honorable way; and that it is 
shameful! and inhuman to treat men 
like chattels to make money by, or 
to look upon them merely as so 
much muscle or physical strength. 
.. » To defraud any one of wages 
that are his due is a crime which 
cries to the avenging anger of 
Heaven. ‘Behold, the hire of the 
laborers . . . which by fraud has 
been kept back by you, crieth; and 
the cry of them hath entered into 
the ears of the Lord of the Sa- 
baoth’” (Rerum Novarum). 


In another section of the same en- 
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cyclical Leo issues a still sterner 
warning to the rich: 


“Therefore those whom fortune 
favors are warned that riches do not 
bring freedom from sorrow and are 
of no avail for eternal happiness, 
but rather are obstacles; that the 
rich should tremble at the threaten- 
ings of Jesus Christ—threatenings 
so unwonted in the mouth of our 
Lord—and that a most strict ac- 
count must be given to the Supreme 
Judge for all we possess.” 


And returning again to the sub- 
ject of the workingman, he extols 
labor and poverty after the heart of 
Christ Himself: 


“As for those who possess not the 
gifts of fortune, they are taught 
that in God’s sight poverty is no dis- 
grace, and that there is nothing to 
be ashamed of in earning their 
bread by labor. This is enforced by 
what we see in Christ Himself, who, 
‘whereas He was rich, for our sakes 
became poor’; and who, being the 
Son of God, and God Himself, chose 
to seem and to be considered the 
son of a carpenter—nay, did not 
disdain to spend a great part of His 
life as a carpenter Himself. ‘Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” 
From contemplation of this Divine 
Model, it is more easy to understand 
that the true worth and nobility of 
man lie in his moral qualities, that 
is, in virtue; that virtue is moreover 
the common inheritance of men, 
equally within the reach of high 
and low, rich and poor. . . . Nay, 
God Himself seems to incline rather 
to those who suffer misfortune; for 
Jesus Christ calls the poor ‘blessed’; 
He lovingly invites those in labor 
and grief to come to Him for solace; 
and He displays the tenderest 
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charity towards the lowly and the 
oppressed.” 


If then we are to appraise labor 
at its true worth we must look to 
the worker of Nazareth for our 
standard and not to those who 
would measure success by the yard- 
stick of temporal prosperity and 
cultural attainment. There are 
many moderns and among them, it 
is to be feared, some Catholics, who 
had they lived at the time of Christ, 
would have looked down upon the 
obscure artisan of Galilee with 
scorn or at least with patronizing 
pity. The Herods, the Pilates, the 
Caiphases of that day would have 
been esteemed the more because of 
their wealth and worldly prefer- 
ment, and Christ the less because 
of His poverty and lowliness. To 
such an extent has the economic 
and social philosophy introduced 
by the Industrial Revolution insinu- 
ated itself into the modern scheme 
of thought that the position of a la- 
boring man has become almost 
synonymous with that of a failure 
to make a “go” of life. 

But in the effort to evaluate labor 
in the perspective given it by Christ 
there is a grave misconception that 
must be avoided. As Oswald von 
Nell-Breuning, S.J., the celebrated 
author of Reorganization of Social 
Economy, points out, although “the 
activity which filled the greatest 
part of the life of the Word Incar- 
nate is the same as is carried on by 
unnumbered masses of modern 
manual workers,” yet Christ was 
not a “laborer” or “worker” in the 
modern sense of “wage-earner” or 
“proletarian.” Christ cannot be 
considered as the exclusive posses- 
sion of the laboring classes as 
though He were their leader in a 
fight against employers. “The la- 
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borer can rightfully, and with true 
spiritual benefit, worship the Word 
Incarnate toiling as the symbol of 
his own activity,” but he cannot do 
so to the extent of denying that 
Christ belongs to all classes and not 
merely to the working class. Christ 
the Workingman is not a different 
Christ from Him Who invites all 
men to partake of the infinite 
mercies of His Sacred Heart. “My 
delight is to be with the children of 
men” is all-inclusive and addressed 
to the rich no less than to the poor, 
to the employer no less than to the 
employee. In summing up his treat- 
ment of this important subject Fa- 
ther Nell-Breuning makes this ap- 
posite observation: 


“The idea of liturgically worship- 
ing God Incarnate at His work is 
beautiful and well founded. At a 
future time the Church will prob- 
ably give consideration to the intro- 
duction of such a feast. It has in- 
troduced the Feast of Christ the 
King without thereby taking pos- 
session of Christ for the monarch- 
ists, as against the republicans. At 
some time it can also introduce a 
feast of Christ the Worker, without 
thereby placing Christ in the prole- 
tarian, anti-capitalistic class front.” 


With the exercise of these pre- 
cautions there is little danger of 
exaggerating the influence which 
Christ the Workingman should ex- 
ert among all men of good will in 
their appraisal of labor. 

None the less, it is highly incon- 
sistent, not to say hypocritical, to 
admit in the abstract that labor is 
something honorable and en- 
nobling, if at the same time the 
more favored classes refuse to ac- 
knowledge, or totally disregard the 
implications of this admission in 
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their relations with laborers. But 
Pius XI. was neither inconsistent 
nor hypocritical Hence with 
Christ’s concept of labor as his 
point of departure he defines in 
terms of practical social justice the 
principles which must regulate the 
conduct of the capitalist towards 
the laboring man, and the laboring 
man towards the capitalist. With all 
the force of his exalted authority 
he excoriated the iniquitous tenets 
of Liberalism which hold that “all 
accumulation of riches must fall to 
the share of the wealthy, while the 
workingman must remain perpetu- 
ally in indigence or be reduced to 
the bearest minimum needed for 
existence” (Quadragesimo Anno). 
In contrast to this un-Christian and 
inhuman philosophy, Pius XI. pro- 
posed the truly Catholic remedy of 
the Golden Mean: 


“Wealth, therefore, which is 
constantly being augmented by so- 
cial and economic progress, must 
be so distributed among the vari- 
ous individuals and classes of so- 
ciety that the common good of all, 
of which Leo XIII. spoke, be there- 
by promoted. In other words, the 
good of the whole community must 
be safeguarded. By these princi- 
ples of social justice one class is 
forbidden to exclude the other from 
a share in the profits. This sacred 
law is violated by an irresponsible 
wealthy class who, in the excess of 
their good fortune, deem it a just 
state of things that they should re- 
ceive everything and the laborer 
nothing; it is violated also by a 
propertyless wage-earning class 
who demand for themselves all the 
fruits of production, as being the 
work of their hands. . . . Each class, 
then, must receive its due share, 
and the distribution of created 
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goods must be brought into con- 
formity with the demands of the 
common good or social justice, for 
every sincere observer is conscious 
that the vast differences between 
the few who hold excessive wealth 
and the many who live in destitu- 
tion constitute a grave evil in mod- 
ern society. This is the aim which 
Our Predecessor urged as the 
necessary object of our efforts: The 
Uplifting of the Proletariat. It calls 
for more emphatic assertion and 
more insistent repetition on the 
present occasion because these salu- 
tary injunctions of the Pontiff have 
not infrequently been forgotten, de- 
liberately ignored, or deemed im- 
practicable, though they were both 
feasible and imperative” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno). 


Thus did Pius XI. enunciate the 
orthodox viewpoint regarding the 
orderly relations which must be 
realized between the two classes, 
and by so doing he reiterated the 
famous axiom of Leo XIII.: “Capital 
cannot do without Labor, nor Labor 
without Capital.” Intelligent co- 
operation between them must pre- 
vail and their hitherto mutual an- 
tagonism must cease. But in order 
that this happy state be brought 
about the capitalist must be made 
to understand that justice to the 
workingman is the indispensable 
basis upon which alone this co- 
operation can be built. In the words 
of Leo: 


“... the rich must religiously re- 
frain from cutting down the work- 
man’s earnings, whether by force, 
by fraud, or by usurious dealing; 
and with all the greater reason be- 
cause the laboring man is, as a rule, 
weak and unprotected, and because 
his slender means should in pro 
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portion to their scantiness be ac- 
counted sacred” (Rerum Novarum). 


The Catholic Church in this mat- 
ter, as always, follows a middle 
path between the atheistic doctrines 
of Communism, on the one hand, 
striving for a dictatorship of the 
workers at the expense of a ruthless 
liquidation of capitalistic society, 
and the equally obnoxious practices 
of materialistic capitalism, on the 
other, with its conception of the la- 
borer as a mere commodity, valuing 
him at no greater worth than the 
inanimate instrument of produc- 
tion. 

It must be a self-evident fact, 
then, that one of the gravest prob- 
lems facing the Church is that of 
establishing peace between Capital 
and Labor by indoctrinating both 
with the principles of Christ as set 
forth in the social teachings of Leo 
and Pius. If this objective is not 
soon attained there is no assurance 
that our civilization will survive: 


“... Unless serious attempts be 
made, with all energy and without 
delay to put them [the social teach- 
ings of Leo XIII.] into practice, let 
nobody persuade himself that pub- 
lic order, the peace and tranquillity 
of human society, can be effectively 
defended against the forces of revo- 
lution” (Quadragesimo Anno). 


And seven years after the publi- 
cation of the Quadragesimo Anno, 
in his message of October 12, 1938, 
to the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, on the occasion of its fiftieth an- 
niversary, the Holy Father was even 
more gravely alarmed by the revo- 
lutionary conditions now prevalent 
throughout a large part of the 
world. He thus described our pres- 
ent-day crisis: 
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“The world has entered upon one 
of those periods of unrest, of ques- 
tioning, of disorientation and of 
conflict, which have been well de- 
scribed as turning points in history. 
Christian doctrine and Christian 
morality are under attack from 
several quarters; dangerous theories 
which a few years ago were but 
whispered in the secret conventicles 
of discontent are today preached 
from the housetops, and are even 
finding their way into action; pri- 
vate immorality and public subver- 
sion have in many places raised the 
banner of revolt against the Cross 
of Christ...” 


To meet the threat of this resur- 
gent paganism, Pius XI. further on 
in his Apostolic Letter to the Catho- 
lic University, outlined the strategy 
which must be employed in the de- 
fense of Christian civilization: 


“In consequence of his high con- 
ception of the nature and gifts of 
man, the Catholic is necessarily the 
champion of true human rights and 
the defender of true human liberty; 
it is in the name of God Himself 
that he cries out against any civic 
philosophy which would degrade 
man to the position of a soulless 
pawn in a sordid game of power 
and prestige, or would seek to ban- 
ish him from membership in the 
human family; it is in the same 
holy name that he opposes any so- 
cial philosophy which would regard 
man as a mere chattel in commer- 
cial competition for profit, or would 
set him at the throat of his fellows 
in a blind, brutish class struggle for 
existence.” 


Only with the recognition that 
man is the masterpiece of creation, 
endowed with a spiritual and im- 
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mortal soul and hence possessed of 
certain inalienable rights, can jus- 
tice be re-established in the social 
or, for that matter, in any other 
sphere. Because of his sacred char- 
acter as a human personality, man 
may not be made a cogwheel in the 
machinery of the collectivity, or a 
mere chattel in the hands of any 
fellow man, or group of fellow men. 
Man is what he is, not because of 
the social station he occupies in 
life, but because of his very nature 
which the Creator has fashioned for 
an eternal destiny. “In conse- 
quence,” to use the words of Divini 
Redemptoris, “he has been endowed 
by God with many and varied 
prerogatives: the right to life, to 
bodily integrity, to the necessary 
means of existence; the right to 
tend towards his ultimate goal in 
the path marked out for him by 
God; the right of association and 
the right to possess and use prop- 
erty.” 

Anyone, therefore, who looks 
upon the worker as an inferior be- 
ing and treats him accordingly, does 
violence to the dignity of human 
personality and to the eternal order 
established by God. 

Hence in the Christian recon- 
struction of the social order one 
tremendous obstacle, as has been 
suggested, must be eliminated be- 
fore lasting progress can be hoped 
for. The prevalent attitude towards 
Labor “as something undesirable, 
at best a make-shift, a stepping 
stone” must be realigned to accord 
with the concept of labor as Christ, 
in His life and teachings, viewed it. 
There must be a return to the at- 
mosphere of Nazareth where labor 
was raised to a noble rank by a di- 
vine accolade from the hand of 
Christ the Workingman. Well 
might our modern generation sit 
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meditatively at the feet of the la- 
boring Christ.and there learn that 
manual labor, far from being 
menial and contemptible, is some- 
thing ennobling and worthy of the 
best of men. 

And what will be the fruits of 
such a meditation sincerely made? 
Very many will radically revise 
their notions regarding the true 
dignity and nobility of labor. Even 
the most social-minded will realize 
that however commendable may be 
their views of labor in theory, these 
are almost valueless unless they be- 
come operative principles in daily 
contacts with the laboring masses 
Apart from these general and neces- 
sary results there should be others. 
Some may be inspired to go the 
whole way and generously dedicate 
themselves to winning back the 
workingmen to Christ and His 
Church. A few, the heroic ones 
among us, may even arrive at the 
great resolve of William Emmanuel 
von Ketteler (1811-1877), Bishop of 
Mainz and of the workingman: 


“The trumpery of the world, the 
power of the senses shall not daz- 
zle our eyes. No garment, however 
soiled, no hut, however lowly, no 
human body, however disfigured, 
shall hinder us from recognizing 
under this outer covering the image 
of God and its destiny. . . . We shall 
render due honor to the image of 
God in every poor child, in every 
desolate human being, and shall do 
all in our power to rescue them 
from sin and raise them to the dig- 
nity of princes of God’s people. . . . 
Believe me, I seek among you noth- 
ing for myself. Whatever I possess 
when I die shall belong entirely to 
you and your poor, and till then I 
desire nothing but labor and pains 
in your service.” 
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THESE THINGS I LIKE 


By Mary IRENE WooprRUFF 


a brittle, bitter blue of winter skies 


Streaked by the long white penciling of clouds; 
The purple shadows on a field of snow 


When the sun slides down 
Behind the mountains. 

The cold white winter moon 
Round and hard as a crystal ball 
Set high in the lacquered blue 
Of the midnight sky. 


Forgotten country churchyards 
Time-mellowed, tradition-hallowed. 
Where the grass grows 

Just a little too long 

And untended. 

Where you may stand 

Ankle-deep in daisies and dandelions, 
And watch the birds 

Glide and dip above the graves 
Blanketed with fragile yellow roses. 


Those truly awful little Fu dogs 
From China, made of Pekin-blue, 
Glazed porcelain; 

With wide, toothy grins, 

Stuck out tongues, and dreadful, 
Popping eyes like peeled grapes; 
And heads like miniature griffins, 
Or misshapen dragons. 

They are fantastic, grotesque, 
Faintly sinister. 

And useless as a pair 

Of paper legs. 
But I love them! 









































. HE Fun of Being a Catholic.” ? 
Well, of all things. Who 
could have thought it? I read it 
again in the magazine into which I 
have dipped for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, more or less. In 
fact ever since that memorable day 
when the Golden Jubilee number of 
Tue CaTHOLIc WorLD? came into 
my home at what I thought was the 
world’s end in Minnesota. The gold 
printed cover (I see now) helped me 
years later to savor a peculiar flavor 
in the sentence of Stuart Sherman’s 
when he spoke of someone hand- 
ing you “a spiritual gold piece.” In 
a town that could not boast a 
library, a theater or any other cul- 
tural outstanding advantage the 
coming of that magazine was in- 
deed a gold letter day in my experi- 
ence. Somewhere on my shelves 
that magazine still rests. It con- 
tained a story as I recall it on “The 
Mother of Judas.” Ah, the mother 
of Judas. I have always known 
that the Catholics had said many 
wonderful things about Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. But that day I 
had to thank them for telling me 
something I had not thought of 
about the mother of Judas. I be- 
gan to know in earnest that day 
that there is something fine in 
knowing the Catholics. But I 
started out to talk about the fun 
of knowing the Catholics. 
Let me whisper in passing that 
the sight of the title roused in me 


Tae Catsoric Wort, 


1 By John Moody. 
June, 1938. 
2 April, 1915. 





THE FUN OF KNOWING THE CATHOLICS 


By Frep SMITH 








the suggestion of writing a com- 
petitive article on “The Fun of 
Being a Protestant.” But the sug- 
gestion died stillborn. To whom 
could I tell the story? What pa- 
per would publish it? Would I 
have facts enough to make a 
full length article? I had not time 
to think the thing through. For 
other and more compelling 
thoughts were surging through my 
soul. I was savoring the richness 
of that word “fun.” It seemed as 
if Chesterton were looking over 
my shoulder saying: “Get that, 
you fifty-year-old reader of my 
emittances.” Chesterton could 
have written that title. And down 
through the alabastered corridors 
of the Middle Ages came the sound 
of a voice, the singing Troubadour 
of God, St. Francis, echoing, as if 
from elf land the words of the 
laughter-loving Chesterton. 

And I got it. I read again the 
title. It was hitting more than my 
eye; it was hitting my memory. 
To everything its time and season. 
Later I would read someone’s story 
on “The Fun of Being a Catholic.” 
Just at that minute I was full of 
my own experience. I was becom- 
ing supremely happy. I was out 
gathering the fruitage of the years. 
Accumulatively considered it had 
been lots of fun knowing Catholics. 
And the end is not yet. 


But I had better get back to the 
beginning. Dad, I recall, intro- 
duced me to the fun of it. Dad, 
a Methodist Sunday school super- 





















intendent. But Dad was always a 
good sport. As the following inci- 
dent will show. It must be some 
forty years ago now that Joseph 
Hocking, minister of a North Eng- 
land town in Lancashire was writ- 
ing his novels against the Catho- 
lics. He set the town agog. So 
there was Gog and Magog to pay, if 
you get what I mean. The resid- 
ing priest of the town took up the 
challenge; hired the large Me- 
chanics’ Hall of the town for four 
successive Sunday evenings and 
presented the case for the Catho- 
lics. Dad went. I was too young, 
so perhaps he thought. But not 
too young to get the point of his 
conclusions when he told us, with 
Chestertonian gusto, how that “chap 
sure knew his stuff.” He “more 
than held his own.” But I was 
only a child. Philosophy was not 
for me. Pictures were, though. 
And Dad drew one. He said: “You 
should have seen that priest giv- 
ing that speech. The hall was 
jammed. Every time a woman 
fainted, and about twenty did, he 
would stop and say, as he mopped 
his forehead with a big red hand- 
kerchief: “Will someone give at- 
tention to that woman.’” That got 
me. The big red handkerchief! 
Even as a child I sensed the sig- 
nificance of that. Here was a 
freedom not permissible for a Free 
Churchman in an English religious 
meeting. A red _ handkerchief. 
That was freedom almost unbe- 
lievable. 

But that was to come on the 
fun of knowing Catholics by proxy. 
The day came when I experienced 
it in person. It came about in this 
way. I had emigrated to America; 
to that thinly settled portion 
known as South Dakota. Here in 
a city of six hundred people were 
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six churches employing six paid 
ministers and each having a home 
provided. One was a Catholic; 
the rest Protestants. My, how 
those five did fight. Let a new- 
comer arrive in town and five calls 
were made in a week. Not so the 
priest. Serene and content he 
went his way and about his work. 
His own would come to him. 

And there I was with none of 
my kind to give me friendship. 
Hungry for other than bread what 
fellowship could one secure from 
those who damned each other 
through their sectarianism? I was 
known to say that religion would 
come to that town the day that all 
the preachers left town—on a fish- 
ing trip. They never did. I had to 
live on the higher planes of life. 
So I took a chance one day and 
went to see the Catholic priest. 
Then the fun began. I went again, 
and then again. More than that 
we joined hands and organized a 
Community Social Club. We slo- 
ganized it to life by announcing 
we were “The Sunshine Club of 
the Best Little City in the Sunshine 
State.” Fun was increasing. 

The day came when I chanced in 
on my friend the priest when an- 
other priest was visiting with him. 
I remember our conversation. It 
concerned the Trinity. It was fun. 
We found how charming was di- 
vine philosophy, and how diverse. 
But not devisive. The following 
day there was a knock at my door. 
I opened it and there was the lo- 
cal priest with a smile on his face 
and a load under his arm. He was 
bidden enter. The load was de- 
posited on the table with a sigh 
of relief. It was newspaper 
wrapped. With a smile the priest 
explained that the package con- 
tained a few books explaining the 
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doctrine of the Trinity. He 
thought I would like to see them. 
But, with a twinkle in his eye, he 
explained that perhaps the neigh- 
bors would not like to see them 
brought to me. He reported that 
many of the curtains along the 
street had moved: as if blown by 
an unseen wind as he progressed 
toward my home. It was fun 
knowing him. 

I also remember the day when 
he came into my home and spoke 
of the antique chair which was 
our pride. He would like to see 
his mother sitting in that chair. 
So he had nostalgia too! Some 
men are friends because of a com- 
mon loyalty; some because of a 
common loneliness. Then one 
day he told me about how he sat 
from time to time in the pews of 
his church thinking of the person 
who sat there at Mass and how 
best he could help them. That was 
something finer than fun. 

I got into the habit of attending 
Mass occasionally. It did some- 
thing for my preaching later in the 
morning in the Methodist church. 
I surmise it did something for my 
priest friend, too. I remember the 
day when I was seated at the back 
of the little church. He took up the 
offering in person. I asked him why 
he did that. He said, with a smile 
that a Methodist would ask such 
a question, I suppose: “When the 
boys take up the collections, it 
means nickels and dimes, but 
when the father takes it up it 
means dollars and half dollars.” 
Lots of fun knowing the Catholics. 
And that day when, again intent 
on the business of taking the col- 
lection, he for sheer joy gave me 
a resounding slap on the back for 
being at the service. 

Then the day when he did one 
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of the loveliest things that has 
ever happened to me. He asked 
if I cared to see his relics. Prot- 
estants have strong and strange 
ideas on this topic, I guess. But 
I saw the significance of it. It 
was a compliment to our friend- 
ship. I saw the piece of the 
wood of the true Cross he had. 
Then he showed me a piece of a 
bone of St. Thomas and how he 
was comforted in his own bur- 
dened life when he thought of 
what those bones had suffered for 
the faith. My Protestantism would 
stick itself out though. I asked 
him when he spoke about the bone 
of St. Thomas “if he expected me 
to swallow that.” Quick as a 
flash he replied: “I hope not.” 
And we laughed together. Lots of 
fun knowing Catholics. He it was 
who taught me, at my request, how 
to genuflect and bow the knee 
when attending Mass. He it was 
who, when I was leaving the com- 
munity, came and spoke an ad- 
dress of farewell in the church of 
which I was minister; he it was 
who, the morning after, came to 
my home, bringing the gift of a 
silver fringed ebony cross as a re- 
membrance of our friendship. 
There it is, after twenty years, 
still in our front room, and many 
coming therein wonder at that in a 
Protestant minister’s home. And 
then the story is told. 

But that is not all. From Da- 
kota I came to Kansas. One good 
friend suggests the place where an- 
other might be found. In my new 
residence I sought out the priest. 
We found each other to our liking. 
He sent me a wedding one day. 
The couple had mistaken the 
house. I visited him when he was 
sick and we joked together about 
such an unusual thing. Best of all 























was the time when he was to be 
made a Monsignor. He called me 
up over the telephone. Would I 
go over and see him? I did. He 
asked if I would give an address in 
the Parish Hall on that occasion 
on “Fraternity.” The night came, 
I and my wife were given the seat 
of honor at his left hand. A bishop 
sat at his right hand. I said my 
say. It was to the effect that the 
priest and I were friends; yet he 
was a Catholic and I a Protestant. 
But the genius of friendship lay, 
not in the fact of understanding 
each other at the point of our 
agreements, but in still remaining 
friends at the point of our differ- 
ences. Is it fun to know Catholics? 
I should say. And, I would add, 
something fine as well. 

There is also the time when the 
Cardinal smiled on me to add to 
the richness of life with Catholics. 
It came about this way. I was in 
England. Cardinal Bourne was to 
speak in a neighboring city. On 
seeking to enter the hall where he 
was to speak I was politely told 
that all seats were taken by ticket. 
I tried my American go-getter 
stuff. I had come all the way from 
America! But I met granite. I 
asked by which door the Cardinal 
would enter. I was told. I then 
opened my camera and paraded up 
and down the streets against his 
coming. At last his car arrived. I 
stepped forward, removed my hat 
as the Cardinal stepped from the 
car. I said: “Picture, Sir?” He 
paused, removed his Cardinal’s 
hat, and I snapped my camera, 
fruitlessly, for the twilight had 
come. He replaced his hat, smiled 
on me, and was gone. A woman 
rushed up to me and exclaimed: 
“The Cardinal smiled on you. The 
Cardinal smiled on you.” I missed 
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the picture. But I got a smile. I 
walked away. Suddenly I heard a 
step behind me. It was one of the 
ushers. He said: “Come this way, 
sir, we have a seat for you.” I was 
ushered to a front seat in the hall. 
And I heard the Cardinal. Getting 
in touch with Catholics added zest 
to life that day. 

Later, many years later, I found 
myself in old St. Mary’s on South 
Wabash in Chicago. It was the 
time of a special mission. The 
priest took the eleven o’clock con- 
gregation somewhat to task for 
their indifference. He spoke of 
the inert way in which the people 
at the ten o’clock service of Mass 
had acted. To a Protestant minis- 
ter it was interesting. But when 
that Protestant minister returned 
to his hotel he at once took a sheet 
of paper and wrote the priest a 
letter. In this letter he told the 
priest that what he had done for 
the congregation at the ten o’clock 
service, in observing them, a Prot- 
estant minister had done for him 
at the eleven o’clock hour. Would 
he be willing to explain his actions 
through that hour to an inquirer? 
By sheer chance who should pass 
me on Grant Park front on the 
following Tuesday but the same 
priest. I accosted him. We had a 
long talk and a long walk. During 
it he suddenly said to me “Why are 
you not in the Mother Church?” I 
explained that I had reasons of my 
own, among them was one that I 
would give, namely, that I felt it 
very worth while to remain a Prot- 
estant with an appreciative voca- 
lized sentiment concerning the 
Catholic Church. I went on to 
explain that for one appreciator 
among Protestant ministers of the 
Catholic Church there were ten de- 
tractors. If I became a Catholic my 
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usefulness in that respect would 
cease. He looked at me with an in- 
tense sort of look, and then said: 
“Yes, undoubtedly God will make 
use of you where you are—a man 
with your good dispositions.” And 
we parted. But the words of the 
priest had given life a new dignity. 
Yes, it is lots of fun knowing Catho- 
lics. And also something fine as 
well. 

And I have passed the good news 
on to others from time to time. 
Not once but many times have I 
taken a group of Protestant chil- 
dren through some Catholic church 
and explained the meaning of her 
symbols, her statuary, her Stations 
of the Cross and her architecture. 
It is quite an experience getting 
some Protestants acquainted with 
the manifestations of Catholicism. 
I remember the young man who 
asked the Catholic who had shown 
him through the church as to the 
place where they kept their guns! 
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But the other aspect was revealed 
by the Negro preacher who had 
gone through a Catholic church 
with a group that I was escorting. 
I asked him concerning his reac- 
tion to the experience and this was 
his reply: “If admiration be adora- 
tion, then I worshiped.” 

Getting acquainted with the 
Catholics brought another experi- 
ence. Some years ago I wrote a 
little for many magazines. One 
day there came a letter of accept- 
ance for an article submitted to a 
national Catholic magazine. Ac- 
companying the letter was a re- 
quest as to who I was and what I 
did and so on. Some of my friends 
thought that when it became known 
I was a Protestant minister the 
acceptance would be withdrawn. 
They had a surprise. It meant 
nothing of the kind. The article 
was retained and published. I 
again repeat, it is lots of fun know- 
ing Catholics. 


QUEEN OF ACTORS 


By Paut F. SpecxsauGnu, C.PP.S. 


HEIR coming on and going off is yours, 

O Lady, yours to keep for God, and guide. 
The hands with fingers spread and opened wide 
In fear, the clutched fist that bold adjures 
Revenge, all these for you. The sweet allures 
Of youth, the laughing eyes when they have spied 
First love, the smoldering looks that soon divide 
Weak men—these, too, your keeping safe assures. 
For you have stood upon the greatest stage 
Of life; in two blood-crimson Hands you saw 
The gesture of a God toward man; the Face 
Of Him you loved was masked by sin’s dark wage; 
His eyes He closed for Retribution’s Law; 


Your Son, in death, has walked the sinner’s place. 














TIME WAITS IN THE WINGS 


By CiLarE NICHOLL 


G, dank and all-pervading, 
made London a_ netherworld, 
unreal as a city in a dream. The 
traffic surged stealthily, almost 
soundlessly, over Westminster 
Bridge and the river beneath was 
sluggish, as though the mist that 
cleaved to its surface were a palpa- 
ble barrier. No light, no sound was 
powerful enough to make more 
than a faint and fugitive imprint 
upon the surrounding dimness: 
faces caught suddenly in a beam of 
a passing headlight, wavered for an 
instant, their outlines blurred as 
reflections under moving water, and 
sank back abruptly into obscurity; 
the voices of the pedestrians who 
groped their way along the seeping 
pavements sounded once hoarsely 
and then were muffled into silence. 
Like a shadow, motionless among 
the moving shadows on the bridge, 
a man stood slumped against the 
parapet. The collar of his ulster 
was raised, hiding the lower part 
of his face, and the broad brim of 
a Homburg concealed his forehead. 
The downward droop of his head 
and the curve of his back were 
weary and purposeless. So still was 
he, so impassive and unheeding, he 
might have been a tangible emana- 
tion of the night and of the fog. 
But behind the fixed, unseeing 
eyes the brain seethed, a breeding- 
ground of fruitless and unhappy 
thought. Over-clever, over-sensi- 
tive and egotistical to the bounda- 
ries of mania, there was nothing in 
heaven or earth, tremendous or 


trivial, that did not lacerate the 





mass of nerves that was Julian 
Stone. For him at thirty life 
seemed to be a cul-de-sac and his 
one talent buried beyond redemp- 
tion. His raison d’étre, creative 
energy and activity, from being fu- 
tile had become impossible—one 
cannot walk through a blank wall. 
He thought with disgust of the vol- 
ume of critical essays which, five 
years previously, had appeared to 
him so well worth the writing and, 
to the reviewers, of sufficient prom- 
ise to be worth remembering. Like 
Oliver Twist, Julian’s publishers, 
predicting a career for him, had 
asked for more and, like Oliver 
again, they had been disappointed. 
It was impossible now for him to 
produce anything, however slight: 
in order to do constructive work 
one must be tranquil; no matter 
how great the stress of circum- 
stance or emotion, there must be a 
hub of peace. But peace was lost to 
him, it seemed, forever—its fiber, 
so delicate and yet so resilient, had 
worn thin with the years and sud- 
denly had snapped. He could not 
remember the cause of the break, 
only the moment of its occurrence 
and how his inmost soul had 
blenched and sickened . . . Now he 
brought his hand away from his 
forehead, wet with perspiration: 
even after a lapse of four years he 
could not bear to think of that mo- 
ment. Since then there had been 
nothing sane or wholesome for 
him in a world that walked crook- 
edly and with a face deformed. 

The fog swirled about the para- 
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pet, eddied, scattered and gathered 
itself together to join again into 
clots, some opaque, others so trans- 
parent that one could see the river, 
darkly phosphorescent, hurrying 
towards the sea. Swirl, eddy, scat- 
ter, assemble and scatter again— 
the process was repeated indefinite- 
ly. Julian, mumbling a cigarette 
at the corner of his mouth, felt him- 
self to be no more stable than that 
shifting vapor. To be thirty years 
old and to feel that one had no syn- 
thesis of character, no axis of self; 
to be a prey to fears generating 
from hell knew what despairing and 
desolate limbo; to be condemned 


eternally to swing upon a wheel of 
thought that returned forever upon 
itself, to stare with one’s mind’s eye 
upon disconnected truths of science 
or of dogma that rotated everlast- 
ingly like gold-fish in a bowl! 


Somewhere in the near distance 
a naphtha flare had been lit, and 
the side of a warehouse and the 
lifted spire of a church loomed out 
of the mist. “The curse of this 
generation,” thought Julian, “is 
that we are too damned egotistical 
even to be wholeheartedly ma- 
terialistic. We behave as though 
this world were the beginning and 
the end, but never for a moment 
can we forget the intolerable bur- 
den of our souls.” 

He remembered the time when 
he had felt very differently, when 
his religion had been to him as nat- 
ural and inevitable as breathing. At 
school it had been largely a matter 
of routine and, quite often, had 
seemed irksome—one had no choice 
but to fulfill one’s obligations; but, 
beneath the compulsory service, 
faith and joy had taken root and 
flowered, and he had been surprised 
in later life to find how much the 
Catholic Church meant to him. Her 
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spirit and her ritual, a ritual of life 
no less than of outward observance, 
had become incorporated into the 
very stuff of his mind, so that there 
was no thought, no emotion, no oc- 
cupation, however secular, that she 
did not touch, informing it from 
within as a lighted lamp infuses life 
and color into an otherwise blank 
window. Ten years previously Ju- 
lian would have met the suggestion 
that he might lose his faith with 
truculence and incredulity. Yet the 
fact remained that he had lost it or, 
worse, had lost the ability to prac- 
tice it. Gradually he had let it slip 
from him until the whole great 
mantle had fallen away, leaving 
him naked to the acid, penetrating 
winds of temperament and circum- 
stance. Often, in the beginning of 
the transition period, he had prom- 
ised himself that he would pull up: 
at the very next free week-end he 
would go to the Sacraments. But 
the free week-end never came, and 
quite soon he ceased to worry. It 
was only when life had done what 
seemed to be its worst to him that 
he turned back to the Church, only 
to find his approach barred. It was 
he who had changed: one could not 
go back and pick up the threads 
where they had been dropped, the 
pattern had become blurred and in- 
coherent. He had set and hardened 
in his self-imposed excommunica- 
tion, losing the essential simplicity 
of heart, the ability to see straight 
spiritually, so that what had once 
been a harmonious and a living 
whole appeared to him now as a set 
of complicated and _ idisjointed 
formulae. He had left it at that: 
he was too shattered in mind and 
heart, too arrogant in his weakness 
to seek advice: let the Church go as 
the rest had gone! 

The stub of his cigarette was 

















burning his lips and he lit another. 
He was wet and cold; it was a dirty 
night, but he preferred the discom- 
fort of the streets to the loneliness 
of his rooms. During the past few 
months the habit had grown upon 
him of wandering about after dark 
—anywhere, everywhere, so long as 
he felt himself to be in contact witli 
his fellow creatures. He had 
dropped all his friends, too men- 
tally sick and too absorbed in his 
sickness to bear with their kindness 
and company; but the conscious- 
ness that he was one of a crowd of 
strangers, while making no de- 
mands upon him, helped to blunt 
his sense of isolation. 

Wearying suddenly of inaction, 
he began to pace restlessly to and 
fro across the bridge. The pave- 
ments were emptying: cold and the 
lateness of the hour had driven the 
last loiterers indoors. Another flare 
had been lighted at the end of the 
bridge and Julian paused idly to 
watch the red glare paint the water- 
front with freakish shadows. As 
the glow spread over the lower win- 
dows of one of the houses on the 
embankment, an answering warmth 
kindled in his heart, like the beam 
of a lighthouse broadening slowly 
but fully over dark water. Hugo 
Cecil! He used to live in one of 
those houses! Julian remembered 
the living-room with the wide win- 
dows overlooking the river. Hugo! 
—his best friend, whom he had not 
seen for years! Hugo would not be 
like the others, his younger friends, 
whose surmises and kindly curi- 
osity were written plainly on their 
faces, who tried so delicately and so 
cleverly to probe and analyze the 
cause of Julian’s patent neurosis. 
Hugo could dispel a nightmare by 
simply passing one the mustard; 
one peal of his great, infectious 
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laughter would assuage and heal 
where a spate of spoken sympathy 
had disasterously failed. Why on 
earth had he not thought of Hugo 
before? 

Flinging aside his half-smoked 
cigarette, Julian stepped out brisk- 
ly. First turning on the right, sec- 
ond on the left: the way, untrodden 
for so long, was hearteningly fa- 
miliar. His own face, could he have 
seen it, would have surprised him 
by its animation; his step was al- 
most jaunty. 

Hugo himself opened the door in 
answer to Julian’s knock. A great, 
grizzled giant of a man, he was 
splendidly vigorous for his sixty- 
five years. With joy like that of a 
child returning home for the holi- 
days and recognizing familiar land- 
marks, Julian noticed the gray, 
tufted eyebrows hanging like eccen- 
tric little rock-plants over eyes that 
were round and blue and wise as a 
baby’s and, behind ripples of dis- 
turbing humor, held infinite depths 
of serenity. He was enfolded by the 
slow, deep voice to which remote 
Irish ancestry gave color and flavor, 
as the air is salted though the sea is 
still many miles distant. Julian’s 
hand was swallowed up in his 
friend’s enormous grasp, and he 
was drawn into the house. 


The conversation had flowed, 
through devious channels, from 
news of mutual friends to litera- 
ture, religion and politics, and 
thence, punctuated by intervals of 
comfortable silence, to religion and 
literature again. 

Julian sprawled in a deep arm- 
chair while his friend paced the 
room with long, characteristic 
strides. Hugo’s thick gray hair 
was ruffled to a _ startled-looking 
crest above his forehead; with his 
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big, loose limbs and jerky, yet 
ample movements, he looked like a 
very large and very benign mario- 
nette. Julian watched him through 
a haze of cigarette smoke, contrib- 
uting a remark here and there when 
his flow of words showed signs of 
drying up. The slightest sugges- 
tion, the merest seed of an idea was 
to Hugo like the mustard tree—by 
the time he had commented, ampli- 
fied, dilated upon it and turned it 
inside out, all the philosophies of 
the world roosted in the branches 
thereof. He was well launched now 
upon the morale of contemporary 
writers. 

“Literature can only achieve 
greatness if it is an exponent of life, 
and life, after all, is simply the 
practical expression of belief,” he 
was saying. “That is where the 


majority of modern writers fall 


down. They have no logical sys- 
tem of thought; they are oppor- 
tunists, governed by emotion. Even 
their pet theories, the darling slo- 
gans of their fiercest controversies, 
are at best puny and negative make- 
shifts. Divorce, free-love, birth- 
control and the rest—what are they 
but colorless compromises, manu- 
factured by those who haven’t got 
the guts to be frankly pagan? Take 
divorce, for instance: the modern- 
ists don’t profess polygamy, but 
they practice it under the aegis of 
dreary, middle-class respectability. 
How horribly annoyed they would 
be,” and his chuckle was like the 
rumble of thunder among rocky 
mountains, “how horribly annoyed 
they would be at being called re- 
spectable! 

“I mean, the pagans were admir- 
able in that they were virile; they 
were at least consistent; they want- 
ed harems and they indulged in 
them freely; the modernist wants 
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one wife at a time, but he changes 
her almost as he would change his 
waistcoat. In all his garbled and 
patchy philosophy there is not one 
positive tenet, I swear—not one 
hard-thought, hard-held doctrine 
for which he would be prepared to 
suffer martyrdom: and nothing is 
worth living by and for unless you 
are prepared to die for it.” 

As always, Hugo had given co- 
herence to Julian’s confused and 
chaotic thoughts. He opened his 
mouth to reply, but Hugo fore- 
stalled him. 

“I grant you,” and Hugo wagged 
a large and derisive forefinger, “I 
grant you the former proposition is 
by far the most difficult: to die 
might be comparatively easy! But 
how can a living literature be 
evolved out of such chaos? How 
can they hope to build upon such 
shifting sand? How can a novel, 
a biography, a piece of criticism 
have coherence and form unless 
you have a criterion from which to 
start?” 

“But,” objected Julian, “they are 
the spokesmen of their age. They 
only articulate what the man in the 
street vaguely feels. You accuse 
them of incoherence, but what 
about those that have positive be- 
liefs? You attack the agnostics, 
but how about those who say credo 
—how about the millions of pro- 
fessing Catholics? Ninety-nine in 
every hundred of them are as wide 
of the mark, as far as a pattern of 
life is concerned, as the rest. Oh, 
I’m not talking now about Catho- 
lic writers—they, generally speak- 
ing, are the cream which comes to 
the top; I mean my undistinguished 
contemporaries, the fellows I meet 
at cocktail parties and in restau- 
rants. Most of them are as neu- 
rotic and unstable as any fumbling 
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agnostic you care to name. If you 
ask them point-blank they will tell 
you they are Catholics, they ‘have 
the faith’; but what good does it 
do them? None!” He spoke re- 
sentfully, looking rather like a 
sullen, mutinous little boy. 

“There you have it!” Hugo 
paused in his pacing and fixed 
Julian with a blue, twinkling eye. 
“They ‘have the faith,’ you say; 
well, they have livers and diges- 
tions, too— but what happens to 
your digestion, my lad, if it doesn’t 
function? You feel jolly bilious! I 
dare to say,” and he thrust out his 
lower lip pugilistically, “I dare to 
say that it is unhealthier to pro- 
fess a faith you don’t practice than 
to profess none at all. It festers in 
the soul. You spoke of neurosis. 
Of course there will be neurosis 
where conviction is divorced from 
life. What is neurosis, anyway, 
but lack of co-ordination? Oh, I 
don’t mean lack of co-operation in 
the sense of sin, of human frailty— 
I mean the corrosive, vitiating, 
deadly disease called drift. The 
danger lies not so much in the body, 
mind, or what you will, acting di- 
rectly counter to the soul, but in its 
dragging upon it like a corpse. Is 
it any wonder in that event that 
something snaps?” 

He broke off and added, half 
apologetically, “My dear fellow, 
I’m being the heavy uncle, but you 
asked for it, you know!” 

“But Hugo, it’s too damned diffi- 
cult to be a Catholic! Oh, it’s all 
right for you, you’ve never leaked 
away as most of us do. But for the 
rest of us—better to be honestly 
slack than to maintain a creed one 
can never hope to live up to. Any- 
way,” and Julian averted his eyes, 
“that’s how I feel. And I’m through 
with it!” 


Hugo’s face stiffened. “There is 
no such thing as being ‘honestly 
slack.” And as for being through 
with it, has it ever occurred to you 
to wonder whether it is through 
with you? All you young, clever 
people, who think so long and so 
deeply about how and what and if 
at all you will contribute to God’s 
universe, does it ever enter your 
heads that He may have something 
to contribute to you? You, who 
talk so much, do you ever pause to 
listen? Has it ever occurred to 
you, for instance, that prayer is a 
conversation?” 

“No,” said Julian simply, “it 
hasn’t. But, oh, can’t you see? It 
isn’t only that one shirks the effort 
of practicing one’s faith; but there 
comes a time, many times, when 
there is no point of contact between 
you and it so that, even if one does 
try to practice it, one’s efforts are 
utterly inadequate.” 

Hugo turned towards him with a 
look in which austerity of judgment 
was tempered with a great compas- 
sion. “The loaves were utterly in- 
adequate,” he answered, “and so 
were the fishes! The dust of the 
earth is downtrodden and despised, 
but it was chosen to house the in- 
carnate God.” He paused, and con- 
tinued gently. “It is mostly a mat- 
ter of perspective. Once you can 
shift your focus of vision from 
yourself as the pivot of your world 
and of your soul, the rest will fall 
into place. Try, as someone said, 
te be a channel instead of a reser- 
voir!” He gave one of his rare, 
grave smiles. “The thing for you 
and I, my friend, is to endure the 
labors of the way and the heats as 
we travel to Bethlehem. It matters 
not a jot at the end of the journey 
whether we bring gold, frankin- 
cense or myrrh.” 
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“Yes, but one must bring some- 
thing!” Tears stood unashamedly 
in Julian’s eyes. “What about that 
quotation . . . something like ‘work- 
ing out your salvation in fear and 
trembling ...’” He smiled crook- 
edly. “I fear and I tremble, but the 
rest doesn’t apply.” 

Hugo laid his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder and the gesture was 
a benediction and an embrace, in- 
finitely tender in its great mag- 
nanimity. “All I meant was that, 
given our wills, God can be trusted 
to work miracles upon the most 
unpromising material. He is the 
only Person Who really can deal 
adequately with the proverbial 
sow’s ear! As for trembling, have 
you never noticed how nearly 
every incident related in the Gos- 
pels begins with the words ‘Fear 
not!’?” 


As Julian left his friend’s house, 
the clocks of London were striking 
seven. Hugo and he had talked all 
night! As he crossed Westminster 
Bridge, he stopped to glance back 


at the house from the other side of. 


the river. It was blazing from 
attic to basement, but, as he gazed, 
the lights went out and, simultane- 
ously, as though a window had been 
flung open in the east, the sun rose 
upon the city. 

Julian found a belated coffee-stall 
and breakfasted ravenously on rolls 
and steaming cups of tea. Then he 
strode on towards Victoria Street 
through a world in which the col- 
ors were as bright and clear as a 
child’s paint-box. He turned down 
a side road where little groups of 
people were disappearing into a 
church. Julian followed them and, 
dipping his fingers into the holy 
water stoup, he crossed himself and 
genuflected with the embarrassed 
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familiarity of one who, after long 
exile, speaks his native tongue. It 
was Sunday and he was just in 
time for the eight o’clock Mass. 
Priest and acolytes, deft and digni- 
fied, moved to their appointed 
places. Introibo ad altare Dei... 

The ancient ritual was as sooth- 
ing as a lullaby. As though, after 
a long and critical illness, he were 
at last convalescent, Julian was 
possessed with a detached and al- 
most lethargic calm. He sat, qui- 
escent, while every low-spoken 
word, every measured gesture, 
seemed to break down yet one more 
barrier of bitterness and remem- 
bered pain, until the innermost 
crevices of his mind and heart were 
steeped in peace. A fragment from 
a poem came into his head, repeat- 
ing itself over and over like a re- 
frain: 


“As the inhastening tide doth roll, 

Home from the deep, along the 
whole 

Wide shining strand, and floods 
the caves, 

—yYour love comes filling with 
happy waves 

The open sea-shore of my soul...” 


In his weariness it was all the 
prayer he could muster. 

The priest was reading the no- 
tices for the week. 

“Your prayers are asked for the 
repose of the souls of Monica 
O’Brien, Ruth Grady, Charles Cad- 
dell and Hugo Cecil, whose anniver- 
saries occur about this time. . .” 

“Whose anniversaries occur .. . 
that was how one spoke of the dead. 
Hugo Cecil . . . Hugo dead! The 
sense of the words touched, but, 
strangely, could not pierce the 
armor of Julian’s profound and 
miraculous reassurance. As rocks 
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push slowly above a summer sea, 
fragmentary memories came back 
to him. Piece by piece, like the 
bits of a jig-saw puzzle, a picture 
came to life and Julian looked at 
it dispassionately as, in the light of 
morning, one looks at a nightmare 
that in sleep gripped and horrified. 
Four years ago... and Julian, over- 
worked and overwrought, had had 
a quarrel with Hugo. Or, rather, 
he, Julian, had lost his temper and 
said unforgivable things. Hugo had 
inadvertently flicked his vanity and 
Julian had rounded upon him, call- 
ing him a pedantic back number, a 
prig and a fool. It had been the 
first shadow to fall upon their 
friendship, and the look of pain and 
bewilderment in Hugo’s eyes had 
haunted Julian for weeks. But it 
was months before he could swal- 
low his pride; when he returned to 
his friend’s house it was to meet 
the funeral cortege coming out. 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Cecil had died three 
days before — quite suddenly, of 
heart-failure.” 

It was at that moment that the 
cataclysm had come upon Julian: 
it was the climax of years of nerv- 
ous tension, and he had walked 
away shaking, sweating, almost 
gibbering. Though he had gradu- 
ally recovered balance in the years 
that followed, he could never fath- 
om that first abyss of pain, nor re- 
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call the cause of the brain-storm 
which created it. 

Death!—such a small, unimpor- 
tant incident, powerless to quench 
Hugo’s enormous charity, to blur 
even faintly the contours of his 
great-hearted, magnanimous per- 
sonality. 


“Credo in unum Deum... Et 
unam sanctam catholicam et apos- 
tolicam Ecclesiam ... Et exspecto 
resurrectionem mortuorum .. .” 


Far away, down Victoria Street, 
came the rumble of increasing traf- 
fic; it vibrated through the little 
church as though in the distance a 
giant had laughed. “Why seek you 
the quick among the dead?” Where, 
and by whom, had that been said? 
The quick—the dead—they, after 
all, were near as God is near; the 
dividing wall was so thin, and the 
door was always ajar. 

I believe in the communion of 
saints . . . He, Julian, had talked 
with the dead . . . or had he? It 
did not matter since Hugo and he 
were held together for all eternity 
in that tremendous and indissolu- 
ble fellowship. 

“Per Christum, Dominum nos- 
trum .. .” murmured the priest, 
bending low over the altar. 

Julian smiled. He knelt for the 
Consecration. 








NEWMAN AND NATURE 


By CovELLE NEWCOMB 


ROM his earliest years John 

Henry Newman was sensitive to 
the beauty and impressions of na- 
ture. His was more than a common 
response to “outdoor scents, sounds, 
and sights,” and because of this he 
encouraged in himself, as he grew 
older, a highly individualized feel- 
ing for the beautiful in the world 
about him. Always sensitive to 
subtle fragrances of fruits and 
flowers, he remembered for a life- 
time the faint perfume of apricot 
and magnolia which grew in the 
garden of his childhood home at 
Ham. The scent of the “large mag- 
nolia” which flowered in June and 
“went up to the house” where he 
lay sleeping in a crib at the top, 
never left his memory. Nor did the 
sound of the mower’s scythe “cut- 
ting the lawn and sounding so 
sweetly” while he dozed in his crib. 

Since he seemed to have absorbed 
so much of the life at Ham, and re- 
membered so vividly its scenes and 
experiences, even though he left it 
when he was six, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that Newman’s vision of 
the perfect state of human exist- 
ence should have its setting in the 
house and garden of Ham. The 
picture is one of utter contentment 
in earthly joys in that place which 
Newman thought of as being most 
like paradise “if there were no 
country beyond the grave.” Look- 
ing back to the past, he pictures 
again the “gravel walks, lawns, 
flower beds, trees and shrubberies, 
summer house, strawberry beds, a 
green house, a wall for peaches .. .” 


And when, in later years, he re- 
turned to find the scenes he had 
left so long ago, it was with real 
disillusionment and pathos that he 
wrote: “It was then a school... 
and the trees had been cut down... 
even the large magnolia.” 

Throughout his child-life, love of 
nature expressed itself largely 
through these sensory impressions; 
in sheer ecstasy over color and 
scent and interest in the forms of 
nature. But as he matured he 
thought more seriously of it in 
terms of a power which quickens 
the imagination and stirs the emo- 
tion, a power which can indulge the 
senses in a transport of delight. 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, the ro- 
mantic medieval nature-lover, who 
could lose himself in rapture over 
the Italian landscape, Newman 
many times gave himself up to the 
spell of color and freshness in the 
English countryside. His poetic 
sense captured every suggestion of 
shade and feeling, as when he 
caught the color of Dartington and 
described it in lines thick-laden 
with imagery and tints. “Here,” he 
wrote, “the rocks blush into every 
variety of colour, the trees and 
fields are emeralds, and the cot- 
tages are rubies. A beetle picked 
up at Torquay was as green and 
gold as the stone it lay upon, and a 
squirrel which ran up a tree just 
now was not the pale redish-brown 
to which I am accustomed, but a 
bright brown-red.” 

Frequently the country was en- 
hanced for him by the romantic ad- 
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dition of strangeness which origi- 
nated in his own mood. A night 
journey through Devonshire and 
Cornwall was not for him a matter 
of tedious travel through the dark, 
but rather an experience of beauty 
“very striking for its mysterious- 
ness—a beautiful night, clear, 
frosty, and bright with a full 
moon.” 

The funereal cypress, beloved of 
romantic poets, was also for New- 
man “strange,” while Italy, the 
land of the cypress and haven for 
romantics like Shelley, Byron, and 
Keats, who sought refuge from an 
over-realistic world, offered the 
same exuberance and inspiration to 
Newman. 

The colorful accounts of his 
Italian travels, begun in December, 
1832, are memorable as descriptive 
records of his reactions to the na- 
ture of the southland. His notes 
and letters became word-paintings 
of the Mediterranean scene. He is 
haunted by the vapors and mists 
and blue solemnity of the sea, by 
its “exquisite colour,” its blue glit- 
ter and the fringes of foam. The 
sight of Vesuvius, the Bay of Naples 
... “striking and romantic . . . the 
sea exquisitely blue . .. and the 
mountains about the bay . . . a soft 
peach colour tinged with slate” 
filled him with a rhapsodic rever- 
ence for nature and stirred him 
with wonder. 

Each new scene charmed him 
with its note of the unfamiliar and 
the strange, and created in him a 
typically romantic mood of adven- 
ture and joy tinged with melan- 
choly. Landscape had a romantic 
effect on his temperament and tend- 
ed, as it did in Rousseau’s sad re- 
actions to autumn, to symbolize his 
moods. He loves the plains of 
Sicily with their “tracts bold and 
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barren” because they put him in 
mind of Beethoven’s music. He 
sees the Chain of Parnassus with 
the eyes of an Ossian and feels the 
beautiful wildness of the “black 
rocks, brownish cliffs—all capped 
with mist—and the sunset most 
wild.” 

As he grew older, a far deeper 
significance began to manifest it- 
self to Newman in all these phases 
of natural life. Nature led him be- 
yond poetic rapture for its form 
and color, and motivated his medi- 
tations on grief and death and on 
the passing of all things with time. 
The loss of his favorite sister, Mary 
Newman, took him into somber re- 
flections on death when he was but 
a young man of twenty-eight. The 
remembrance of Mary brushes 
across his mind like a winged vi- 
sion, and invariably takes him to 
the heart of nature for peace and 
solace. After her death his intense 
grief took him more and more often 
into the country, while his increas- 
ingly long walks into field and 
wood induced him to think on the 
impermanence of all things. In 
several of his letters written at the 
time, he reveals some of the 
thoughts which arose out of his 
lonely broodings. In one he writes: 
“IT never felt so intensely the tran- 
sitory nature of the world, as when 
most delighted with these country 
scenes. .. . I wish it were possible 
for us to put down those indefinite, 
vague, and withal subtle feelings 
which pierce the soul and make it 
sick. Dear Mary seems embodied 
in every tree and hid behind every 
hill. What a veil and curtain this 
world of sense is . . . beautiful, but 
still a veil.” 

But nature did more for Newman 
than to make him realize the per- 
ishability of all life. It discovered 
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for him a perpetual mirroring of its 
own moods in the temper of man. 
In one of the most lyrical passages 
he ever wrote he characterizes sev- 
eral of the early Church Fathers 
and differentiates between them in 
terms of nature, becoming as lav- 
ishly poetic as De Quincey. Basil, 
he described as “a calm, mild, 
grave, autumnal day; St. John Chry- 
sostom was a day in springtime, 
bright and rainy, and glittering 
through its rain. Gregory was full 
summer, with a long spell of pleas- 
ant stillness, its monotony relieved 
by thunder and lightning...” And 
Athanasius was “the stern perse- 
cuting winter, with its wild winds 
and dreary wastes, its sleep of the 
great mother, and the bright stars 
shining overhead.” 

Nature was never a thing apart 
from Newman. He had his being 
as much in nature as he had an 
ever-present consciousness of the 
past. But nature served him as a 
medium of expression for his ideas 
and personality. He thought of it 
always in relation to human ac- 
tivity and built up backgrounds 
with it against which his human 
characters moved. In his novel, 
Callista, the plague of locusts, the 
hot sun of Africa, the vivid descrip- 
tions of the burning African land- 
scape, are all closely interwoven 
with the nature of the characters 
and action of the novel and actu- 
ally set the mood. In his other 
novel, Loss and Gain, he appeals to 
the reader’s emotions by creating 
a nostalgic tone which he gets by 
subtly using nature for subjective 
poetic effects. Wistful moods of re- 
gret and longing reflect themselves 
in the setting of willows and the sil- 
ver Isis, in mist and rain and the 
chill fog of England; in the de- 
pressing effect of falling leaves, all 
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of which is meant, through his in- 
genious handling, to move the read- 
er’s imagination with the dramatic 
feeling of the forlornness that 
comes with late autumn, and which 
he depicts in relation to the dupli- 
cate severance from old ways and 
places that comes at one point in 
the hero’s life. 

Newman not only used nature 
for subjective effects in his writing; 
he exalted nature for its own sake. 
But at the same time he shared 
Southey’s sentiment that nature is 
“calculated to expand the soul.” 
He unquestionably believed in the 
presence of the divine attribute in 
nature and sought, therefore, to 
have intercourse not only with the 
external manifestations of the outer 
world, but to touch the Spirit be- 
yond the “veil.” All creation, all 
the activities of natural law, the 
clouds, the fields, the planets and 
seasons were for him invested with 
the power and mystery of God. 
Wordsworth felt it, Shelley, with 
his “Unseen Power that floats un- 
seen amongst us,” Chateaubriand, 
for whom the sun setting at sea was 
proof of the existence of God, and 
for Newman, nature reflected the 
infinite personality of the divine in 
“every breath of air and ray of 
light and heat . . . every beautiful 
prospect...” 

Newman realized the mystical re- 
lationship between the world of na- 
ture and the soul of man, and his 
mental pattern was such that he re- 
belled against the noise and ugli- 
ness of cities with their many dis- 
tractions. He was repelled by the 
mechanical trend of the nineteenth 
century, but he was still more con- 
cerned about what he considered to 
be the relative indifference of man 
to beauty. According to his own 
feeling about it nature was “more 
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poetical than art; the savage than 
the citizen; the knight errant than 
the brigadier general; the winding 
bridle-path than the straight rail- 
road; the sailing vessel than the 
steamer; the ruin than the spruce 
suburban box.” Like Ruskin and 
Wordsworth he, too, looked for an 
escape from these unromantic ef- 
fects of industrial progress. He got 
clear of them, even in the midst of 
a busy life, by meditating and being 
alone and withdrawing to nature, 
either in thought or reality. Ro- 
mantics and lovers of nature have 
always made this escape. William 
Cowper cried out for “a lodge in 
some vast wilderness,” Wordsworth 
disappeared for weeks at a time, 
having gone, in Scott’s words, 
“away to the hills, to the caves, to 
the rocks.” Byron fled to nature 
when the world lacked understand- 
ing. Ruskin retreated to nature 
with his pack of defeated ideals, 
and many of the saints and mys- 
tics dear to Newman had with- 
drawn from the life of cities to live 
in the “wide earth under the majes- 
tic heavens,” as Newman put it. 
They had gone to the seashore, the 
mountain ravines, to the caves and 
forests in order, as Newman said, 
“that the world might be shut out 
of view, and the soul might be at 
rest ... and such a rest of intellect 
and of passion as this is full of the 
elements of the poetical.” 
Newman’s own frequent retreats 
to nature were not for the purpose 
of evading the sickening conflicts of 
life. His was not a neurotic’s es- 
cape, but a mystic’s. He required 
nature and the calm it offered for 
spiritual uplift. Nowhere does he 
say this more poetically than in his 
sermon on “The Mystery of Divine 
Condescension.” In the most lyri- 
cal English he suggests the perfect 


release from a hardened world in 
the example of the patriarch who 
goes to the fields to meditate. 
“Mount some bold eminence,” he 
wrote, “and look back when the sun 
is high and full upon the earth, 
when mountains, cliffs and sea rise 
up before you like a brilliant pag- 
eant ... then go through the for- 
est, or fruitful field, or along mea- 
dow and stream, and listen to the 
distant country sounds, and drink 
in the fragrant air which is poured 
around you in spring or summer; or 
go among the gardens, and delight 
your senses with the grace and 
splendour, and the various sweet- 
ness of the flowers .. . and reflect 
that they are the poorest and dim- 
mest glimmerings of His glory... 
and but the dusty smoke which pre- 
cedes the flame, compared with 
Him Who made them .. .” 

It is obvious, throughout his writ- 
ing, that nature stimulated his 
poetic imagination with parallels. 
Again like St. Francis who, Father 
Cuthbert writes, “saw purity in wa- 
ter which inherently prefigured 
moral purity in man,” Newman em- 
ployed similar analogies in terms of 
poetic metaphor. In a sermon of 
exquisite imagism, “The Tree Be- 
side the Waters,” Newman eulo- 
gized a deceased friend. Here he 
pictures the virtues of a good man 
in the symbol of a beautiful tree 
thriving “in the garden of God’s 
planting . . . near the running wa- 
ters...” It grows gradually, si- 
lently, and “its roots strike deep 
into the earth.” Angels gather in 
its crops, “its leaves remain green 
to the end...” and “the graceful 
waving of its boughs, the musical 
whispers and rustling leaves, the 
fragrance which it exhales ...” all 
testify to “that beneficence which is 
its nature.” 
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Advent, he heralds, and likens 
the watching for Christ “to the ap- 
pearance of a meteor or some 
strange star.” Youth, he symbo- 
lizes as leaves and blossoms which 
promise fruit. And the Virgin is 
the “Lily of Eden,” chaste and 
white, living and dying like a lovely 
flower in the garden’s shade. 

Of all Newman’s sermons his 
most celebrated one, already a 
classic of pulpit oratory, “The Sec- 
ond Spring,” is possibly his most 
superb example of nature personi- 
fied. Here he utilizes the language 
of nature to forecast the rebirth of 
religion in England, and casts a 
golden glow about the recorded 
facts of history, surveying the pres- 
ent with a poet’s glance and look- 
ing forward with a visionary’s 
dream to a triumphant future 
which he unrolls before the eyes of 
the imagination in a musical pat- 
tern of lyrical prose depicting the 
cycles and seasons as analogous 
with the operations and changes in 
the minds of men. “The sun sinks 
to rise again; the day is swallowed 
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up in the gloom of the night, to be 
born out of it, as fresh as if it had 
never been quenched. Spring passes 
into summer, and through summer 
and autumn into winter, only the 
more surely by its own ultimate 
return, to triumph over that grave, 
toward which it resolutely hastened 
from its first hour. We mourn over 
the blossoms of May, because they 
are to wither; but we know, withal, 
that May is one day to have its re- 
venge upon November, by the revo- 
lution of that solemn circle which 
never stops—which teaches us in 
our height of hope, ever to be sober, 
and in our depth of desolation, 
never to despair.” 

So, from John Henry Newman’s 
first sensory response to the “large 
magnolia” that bloomed near his 
window, did he develop and pene- 
trate, as the years went by, into its 
subtle depths until he could express 
what he found there in the lan- 
guage of a poet, who, from the in- 
timate merging of his self with na- 
ture evolved from it a mystic and 
romantic philosophy. 


SINNER TO SAINT 


By CHRISTOPHER MURRAY 


IGH on a mountain, I looked for my God— 
Deep in the valley I sought Him in vain. 

I looked in the desert and in the green sod. 

I tried to find God in the great open plain. 


Over the ocean I searched for my Lord— 


High in the clouds I have looked for Him 


too. 


I, in futility, sought for the Word. 


At last I have found Him—He’s living in 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SPEAKING OF POETS 


A. ROBINSON once had a 

e part time newspaper job in 
Boston. He was paid $10.00 a week. 
One night he went back to his room- 
ing house to find an impressive en- 
velope on the hatrack in the gas-lit 
hall. It was a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Kermit Roosevelt had 
come across some of Robinson’s 
poems at Groton and had sent them 
to his father. The letter from the 
President was one of appreciation. 

“Who is this fellow, Robinson?” 
asked T. R. of Richard Watson Gil- 
der, editor of The Century. Through 
Gilder, the President was urged by 
Robinson’s friends to procure him 
a kindlier job, and the President 
played Maecenas very properly. He 
duly suggested a foreign post. Rob- 
inson declined. “You’re right,” 
wrote back Mr. Roosevelt, “Ameri- 
can poets belong in America. I re- 
gret that the Government has no 
funds for the support of poetry but 
I will appoint you to a desk in the 
U. S. Customs House in New York 
City.” He did and Robinson drew 
his salary of $2,000 a year until Mr. 
Taft came into office. 

It is evidence that friendliness 
and an appreciation of beauty are 
still current in our democracy when 
the man in the White House feels 
responsible for the poet in the 
rooming house and we welcome a 
playwright who also views life in a 
friendly way. There was once a 
poet in Fresno, California, but he 





had no one to look after him but 
his little boy, Johnny. The Ar- 
menian mother-in-law and her cat, 
Shish-Kebab, were not financial as- 
sets so when Mr. MacGregor came 
along with his horn and asked for 
some supper there was nothing for 
it but to send Johnny down to the 
store for an extension of credit. 
Johnny was frankly dubious. 

“We owe Mr. Kosak forty cents 
already, Pa,” said he. But Johnny 
talked so hard to Mr. Kosak about 
the famine in China that Mr. Kosak 
let him have some bread and cheese 
which didn’t go very far with Mr. 
MacGregor who had an old man’s 
appetite. When the neighbors 
came out that night to listen to him 
play his horn, he suggested that al- 
though their applause gratified him, 
something to eat was very nice too. 
The neighbors understood; so while 
Mr. MacGregor was their guest, 
Johnny and his Pa lived very com- 
fortably. Mr. MacGregor had ex- 
plained to Johnny that his heart 
was in the Highlands and Johnny 
had wanted to make further in- 
quiries about this interesting state- 
ment but his father didn’t think it 
was polite. Johnny also accepted his 
father’s belief that he was the best 
poet in the world but when the Af- 
lantic Monthly obtusely returned 
all the poems without any check, 
there was nothing for Johnny and 
his Pa and the little Armenian lady 
and her cat to do but move on. The 
neighbors all turn out to say good- 
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by and Mr. Kosak’s Esther presses 
all her pennies into Johnny’s hand. 
Where are they going to? No one 
knows but somehow we are confi- 
dent that Johnny and his family 
will always find the world a kindly 
place. 

The author of My Heart’s in the 
Highlands is William Saroyan, an 
Armenian who was born in Fresno. 
The play was first published in The 
One Act Play Magazine and is the 
one play that we have always re- 
membered out of a year’s issue. It 
has now been slightly lengthened 
but is still short enough to have its 
opening hours at three and nine 
o’clock. We have been urging vari- 
ous amateur groups to try to pro- 
duce it ever since we read the script 
but now are delighted that it re- 
mained for the Group Theater, for 
their production is sensitive and 
simple and full of imagination. The 
incidental music by Paul Bowles is 
also now so much a part of it that 
we hope it will be included in any 
published version. The settings are 
not circumscribed by realism and in 
consequence are as real as all free 
fancy is apt to be. The lighting and 
grouping are important decorative 
factors. Mr. Saroyan’s play is not 
poetry in the way of writing, which 
is everyday prose, but it is poetry in 
the larger sense that it presents 
truths in the simplest terms. The 
force of a parable is that it is 
couched in everyday words about 
ordinary people; and the charm of 
a parable is that it can mean so 
many different things. “I’ve felt 


good ever since I saw it,” wrofe one 
man to The Times. Even if a poet 
must sometimes go without dinner, 
it is pleasant and unusual for a 
modern playwright to write of “the 
small folk drawn into the pattern 
of fate” and to show them as decent 
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and friendly and wholesome as they 
are. 

The direction of Robert Lewis is 
straightforward and sympathetic. 
Philip Loeb and Sidney Lumet as 
the Poet and Johnny play in com- 
plete harmony and it is said Miss 
Sondergaard’s Armenian has de- 
ceived Armenians in the audience. 
As for Shish-Kebab, the cat, who 
perches on the little grandmother’s 
shoulder and combines an owl-like 
immutability with emotional ten- 
sion, his performance marks him as 
the ranking dramatic feline. 

In fact we like My Heart’s in the 
Highlands so much that we hope all 
our friends may find pleasure in it. 
—At the Guild. 

This excerpt from a letter from 
Mr. Saroyan may interest our 
readers; it was received in answer 
to a protest about some lines of 
Johnny’s: 


“Although I felt that the inno- 
cence with which the boy uttered 
the Lord’s name gave his utterance 
more a tone of faith than faithless- 
ness, I can understand your being 
moved the other way. . . . I seem to 
feel that most likely I will be able 
to find a satisfactory substitute 
which will hurt no one. . . . It would 
be a pity to have the play lost to 
Catholics. I am one myself, bap- 
tized in the Armenian Catholic 
Church in Fresno, Calif.” 


No TIME For CoMEpy.—When Mr. 
Behrman permits his latest play to 
be labeled autobiographical, we in- 
fer that he is not calling the atten- 
tion of his public to the fact that 
his person is the cause of withering 
combat between two beautiful 
women but rather to the puzzling 
case of the author whose ideas are 
serious but whose muse is comic. 
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Easterbrook is a playwright with a 
naive attraction that seems not to 
be diminished by a bad temper. 
From hearsay we gather that he 
may be agreeable when drunk but 
we only meet him when he is sober. 
For both Mrs. Easterbrook—and 
Mrs. Smith—his forthright selfish- 
ness and egotism are invincible. 
Linda Easterbrook is an actress; 
an accomplished celebrity who de- 
lights to radiate the realm of her 
husband’s wit. Amanda Smith is a 
daintily serious sinner who combs 
with a Lorelei technique the “un- 
realized potentialities” out of her 
victims. Mr. Smith, who recognizes 
the preface to the accustomed ritual 
duly warns Linda of Mrs. Smith’s 
intentions, but as Mr. Smith himself 
has begun to vibrate about Linda, 
the triangle from the start has qua- 
drilateral tendencies. Of course all 
four have had previous matrimonial 
adventures, but only Mr. Smith, as 
a banker, has any qualms about du- 
plicating divorces. Easterbrook has 
qualms about nothing but his own 
interests; nor has Mrs. Smith. 
Linda, as she happens to love 
Easterbrook and Easterbook hap- 
pens to be her husband, follows per- 
force a conventional orbit but she 
fights her fight as a woman and not 
as a wife. The stake is the play- 
wright’s vanity. Mrs. Smith, with 
the aid of her husband’s rare old 
cognac, convinced Esterbrook that 
his genius should be used to cosmic 
purpose. He drafts a tragedy in the 
comfort of Mr. Smith’s library but 
his wife’s tenacity and his own 
sense of humor prove to him that, 
although other men may write and 
die for great ideals, he can only 
make the world laugh. His “indig- 
nation is without form and his pas- 
sion without authority.” It remains 
for his wife to point out the im- 


portance of preserving the world’s 
sanity. 

Miss Cornell, to whom everything 
meretricious is alien, in creating 
the part of Linda has built a solid 
foundation for Mr. Behrman’s 
comedy. Her Linda loves her un- 
deserving husband so tolerantly, so 
wisely and so fondly that although 
one knows her efforts to be mis- 
guided, one sympathizes with her. 
Mr. Olivier gives an entirely humor- 
ous, rather elfin characterization of 
the playwright who is so totally 
non-social minded in his dealings 
with other people that it is impossi- 
ble to take seriously his desire to 
serve some cause for humanity. 
When Easterbrook declares that he 
“wants something to be enlisted 
for,” one feels that the words come 
from Behrman’s heart rather than 
his hero’s. John Williams handles 
the banker with caustic comedy and 
Robert Flemyng is the smart young 
man whose lines Easterbrook says 
he can always foretell because he 
has written them so often. Miss 
Margalo Gilmore is a delight, in 
Valentina costumes, as the idealistic 
siren. 

Mr. Behrman has solved the dra- 
matic servant problem by produc- 
ing a more or less new variation in 
Linda’s theater maid—a Negro of 
penetration and decision. Our stern 
objection to an etymological adjec- 
tive was lifted when she voiced 
everyone’s feelings as she declared: 
“Mr. Easterbrook, your manners 
are lousy!” No Time for Comedy 
relies for oxygen on the brilliance 
of the cast, Mr. Behrman’s epigrams 
and the honesty of Miss Cornell.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


Sinc FoR Your Supper. — This 
Tom Tucker of the Federal Theater 
sang over a year for his supper 
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and then was treated to no New 
Deal applause but a rather raw one. 
In fact he was asked by several why 
the supper was ever served. It may 
be that the Federal Theater has be- 
gun to set too high a standard for 
itself that its latest effort has been 
so roughly used for although we 
have enjoyed better revues, we 
have suffered from a great many 
that lacked any such numbers as 
“Papa’s Got a Job” or the finale. 
As the cardinal feature of any re- 
vue are its “headliners,” the Fed- 
eral Theater faced an initial handi- 
cap, especially since it happened 
that just so fast as they developed 
particular talent during the long 
rehearsal period, the talent was sure 
to leave them for the legitimate 
theater. Of course that was good 
news for the cast but hard on the 
director. They now offer a show 
with what seems to be hundreds of 
performers that may not measure 
up to a $4.40 scale of prices but is 
certainly well worth 99 cents. Its 
principal lack is what one might 
call charm. It inclines to the rau- 
cous and the backgrounds and the 
costumes are smart but joyless. 
The mechanism of a modern revue 
necessitates the same delicate tim- 
ing as the carburetor of a motor. 
Some sketches are excruciatingly 
funny if they run for four and a 
quarter minutes but would be a 
bore if they ran for five. We have 
a feeling that the reason why Gro- 
ver Whalen, lost in his own Fair, 
was not hailed as a hit was that 
he was lost for that extra three- 
quarters of a minute, but “Papa’s 
Got a Job” was a street ensemble 
with all the spontaneous vitality of 
“Christening Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jones” (the prize number of a Music 
Box revue) plus a pathetic and hu- 
man undertone. “Her Pop’s a Cop” 
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is full of breeziness while New Deal- 
ers will take comfort in the chorale, 
which suggests the prowess of the 
W. P. A. Workers who built bridges 
and schools and roads while Lean- 
ing on a Shovel! 

The finale is dedicated to Uncle 
Sam. Instead of heckling him for 
the flaws in his democracy in the 
present fashion, quite a few of his 
more grateful children are on hand 
and as they march up the steps at 
the back and advance in solid pha- 
lanx, the effect is soundly sentimen- 
tal and stirring.—At the Adelphi. 


THE SwinG M1Kapo.—The bright- 
est business triumph of the Federal 
Theater has been to sell this pro- 
duction in its entirety to a private 
management. With exactly the same 
cast, the Chicago company is now 
swinging to the tune of $2.20—in- 
stead of a $1.00—which is still not 
exorbitant. The advantage of this 
version of Sullivan is that enough 
is left of the original score to give 
anyone who has never heard the 
operetta, a very good idea of it, 
which is hardly the case with the 
Hot Mikado. The new management 
have freshened up the costumes, 
toned down the rouge which is so 
unbecoming to dusky beauty, but 
preserved the gay spirits of their 
troupe. Their Flowers that Bloom 
in the Spring reach the upper lev- 
els of jazz and the South Sea jitter- 
bugs are so many festal fireflies. 
The Swing Mikado has tapped a 
vein that is neither Harlem nor 
jungle; it swings between sophisti- 
cation and savagery in happy-go- 
lucky freedom.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 


MEXICcANA.—Uncle Sam is not the 
only National Showman. That cap- 
tivating Republican, La Senorita de 
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Mexico, is staging her own revue, 
presumably to remind touring 
Americans that her provincial side- 
shows are equal to any World’s 
Fair. Unfortunately the Seforita 
did not choose as her representa- 
tive, the Mexican comedian, Soto, 
whose spectacle, Rayando el Sol, 
crowded the Opera House in Mexico 
City in 1937. Mexicana seems 
rather to have been recruited from 
the Mexican music halls. Naturally 
it has brilliant colors and music 
full of lilting rhythms but the bal- 
lets in pantomime are so ingenuous 
that their complete childishness be- 
comes their charm. The opening 
with primitive ceremonial dances 
on a platform augurs more intelli- 
gent entertainment than the clap- 
trap routine which follows in which 
the chorus is divided between Span- 
ish conquerors and Aztecs. The 
most distinguished members of the 
cast are the comedians. The Trio 
Lina have a merry little number 
called La Cucarachita (little Cock- 
roach) which involves some graphic 
etymology as they stamp out their 
namesake but the most vivid per- 
sonality is a long-legged, lanky 
brown acrobat who first dances out 
a baseball game in postures that 
transcend a cartoonist and then ap- 
pears as Gandhi with a Red Tele- 
phone Book. There is also Gomez 
the guitarist. 

La Sefiorita Mexicana has evi- 
dently determined to treat Uncle 
Sam’s children from a picture book 
standpoint. Hers is not the Mexico 
of Rivera or Orozco; of Chase or 
Trotsky; of Reds or labor reforms; 
of confiscated convents; of ambi- 
tious modernism. Mevicana is an 
ultra gay conventional Wells Fargo 
travel circular more attractive—in 


virtue of its subject matter—than 
most advertising.— At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


Sprinc PLay Cycie. — This first 
essay of the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference in New York succeeded be- 
yond its sponsors’ hopes and had 
the honor of preceding the Cycle 
in Chicago. The co-operation of the 
six colleges taking active part was 
full of the best spirit of friendliness 
and mutual help and resulted in 
good audiences for four nights. 
New Rochelle led off with Cradle 
Song very sensitively directed by 
Miss Elena Allegro with an accom- 
plished cast and chorus. A gallant 
production of Murder in the Cathe- 
dral was offered by St. John’s Uni- 
versity (Brooklyn) with a chorus of 
the Women of Canterbury from New 
Rochelle. Three one-act plays were 
presented by three different col- 
leges: Marie Adelaide of Luxemburg 
by Good Counsel (White Plains), 
Emmet Lavery’s Monsignor’s Hour 
by Manhattan with help from 
Mount St. Vincent and The Dream 
Slayers by Fordham. The latter is 
an original play by Richard Breen, 
°40, with a modern technique and 
as vital and trenchant as anything 
ever done by the Group Theater. In 
fact we discern the fire of genius in 
Mr. Breen. St. Elizabeth’s (Morris- 
town) contributed a gay produc- 
tion of The Far Off Hills. The 
Cycle was under the patronage of 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Stephen J. Donahue. Mr. Dana 
Skinner pointed out in a short ad- 
dress one night between the acts 
that it marked a new period in the 
history of the Catholic Theater in 
creating an audience for her own 
writers. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—With the ex- 
ception of Sunday in the Park and 
a few other favorites, this is now a 
new revue of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers.—At the Labor Stage. 


June 


Whuat A Lire.—We are delighted 
that this pleasant comedy of high 
school students and the faculty has 
been able to run along on a co- 
operative basis under juvenile man- 
agement.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—Mr. Anthony 
Eden will no doubt tell his King 
and Queen how much they have 
missed in not being able to visit 
The Winter Garden. 


December 


ABE LINCOLN IN _ ILLINoIs. — Al- 
though the Drama Critics’ Circle 
failed to agree on Abe for their 
award, the nine Catholic Women’s 
Colleges at the Dramatic Debate at 
the Carroll Club were not so amiss 
—nor is the public in acclaiming it 
as the finest play of the season.— 
At the Plymouth. 


January, 1939 


LEAVE 1T TO Me!—As the home- 
sick Kansan ambassador to the 
Soviet, Victor Moore has another 
personal triumph, ably seconded by 


William Gaxton. The pace is fast 
and the fun pretty noisy when 
Sophie Tucker enters. One of her 
songs and the Siberian strip tease 
dance are the over-sophisticated 
features.—At the Imperial. 


THE Boys FROM SyRACUSE.—This 
operetta fashioned from Shake- 
speare and Plautus is certainly so- 
phisticated. The music and cos- 
tumes are delightful—so is some of 
the clowning but the fat comedienne 
adds unadulterated vulgarity; one 
sees plenty of the night life of 
Ephesus.—At the Alvin. 


February 


OvutTwarp Bounp.—A fine revival 
of Sutton Vane’s famous play with 
a strong cast and a lovely perform- 
ance by Laurette Taylor.—At the 
Playhouse. 


Pinoccnio.—A rare gift for any 
child or any adult who likes bril- 
liant picture book sets, a circus in- 
terlude and a riotous wooden boy 
who is both a good actor and a good 
acrobat.—At the Ritz. 


March 


THE AMERICAN Way.—In spite of 
the size of the production, the act- 
ing of Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge give a personal interest 
to this rapid history of American 
life from 1896 to the present day 
as shown in the life of a German 
immigrant. A marvel of clever 
staging and direction.— At the 
Center. 


ONE FOR THE Money. —In this 
case the public have reversed the 
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critics and taken this intimate little 
revue with its beautiful sets and 
sixteen clever dancers to their 
hearts. Miss Nancy Hamilton, the 
author, is also her own comedienne 
assisted by Miss Brenda Forbes.— 
At the Booth. 


April 


THE LitTLeE Foxes. —A _ tragedy 
of the exploitation of both black 
and white labor in the South by the 
post-War Southerners. As the sis- 
ter of two rich mill owners, Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead gives the most 
brilliant performance of her career 
in a succinctly written drama that 
has virtually no comedy relief. 
Frank Conroy and Patricia Col- 
linge are notable members of a 
good cast.—At the National. 


Stars in Your Eves.—Believe it 
or not here is a Hollywood satire 
with Ethel Merman as screen star 
and Jimmy Durante as director in 
which the fun is without any blem- 
ishes. The music is lively and Tou- 
manova is the Russian dancer who 
is found living in a property crate 
in the studio which is the inclusive 
set. The humor is not subtle but 
the laughs are constant and good- 
natured.—At the Majestic. 


FAMILY PorTRAIT.—Written 
round the theme that a prophet is 
without honor in his own country, 
here is a play about the Holy Fam- 
ily in Nazareth just after Christ 
has gone to Galilee. He is never 
seen but His presence is near. The 
play, however, is completely hereti- 
cal as it pictures St. James the Less, 
St. Jude, etc., as the brothers of our 
Lord (they were the sons of Mary 
of Cleophas), nor do the authors 
believe in the Incarnation. Judith 


Anderson is dignified and sympa- 
thetic as the Mother of Man—she is 
never the Mother of God. The sets 
are beautiful and the timeless cos- 
tumes a great improvement on the 
usual Biblical ones. Many non- 
Catholics are deeply moved by this 
play, but it proves painful to a 
Catholic.—At the Morosco. 


May 


THE PHILADEPHIA STory.—Philip 
Barry’s comedy of supposedly old 
Philadelphia is not edifying. Di- 
vorce, adultery, alcoholism seem 
the concomitants of domestic life 
and though the heroine wins back 
her first husband, she pays with her 
own reputation. Miss Katherine 
Hepburn plays it in a mood of 
lightest comedy and the dialogue is 
brilliant throughout. The sets by 
Robert Edmond Jones have the full 
quality of the Pennsylvanian coun- 
tryside and the cast is excellent. 
The Theater Guild has found a hit. 
—At the Shubert. 


Hot MrKapo.— Chiefly remark- 
able for the extremely smart and 
amusing costumes and the tap 
dancing of Bill Robinson, this 
Mikado has better principals but 
smaller ensembles than the Swing 
version. But the Hot Mikado is 
jazzed from beginning to end. Just 
to watch Bill Robinson dance the 
title role is a full evening’s enter- 
tainment.—At the Broadhurst. 


THE Lyric THEATER will present 
Susanna Don’t You Cry based on 
the songs of Stephen Foster, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét and Douglas 
More and The Ballet Caravan (in 
repertory) beginning May 18th.— 
At the Martin Beck. 











The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wortp AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT MOVEMENT CONGRESS 


HE Third Congress of the Lay- 

women’s Retreat Movement will 
be held in New York, sponsored by 
the Cenacle of that city, next 
month, from July Ist to 3d. While 
the Cenacle on Riverside Drive is 
its host, since two thousand dele- 
gates are expected to attend, com- 
ing from all over the United States 
and Canada as well as South Amer- 
ica, a larger place is needed for the 
event and the Hotel Commodore 
has been chosen as headquarters. 
The second Congress of this Move- 
ment was held in Boston two years 
ago, in 1937, as guests of the Bos- 
ton Cenacle. It was attended by 
eight hundred delegates represent- 
ing fourteen states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. The first 
Congress of all was held in Chicago, 
in 1936, when the Movement was 
organized by women who had been 
making retreats themselves and be- 
lieved the time had come to shape 
it into a permanent form. The 
Chicago Cenacle was host to this 
first Congress. Before going on to 
speak of the forthcoming Congress 
it is in order to give what history is 
available of the retreat movement 
among women. 





Doubtless, it would be easier to 
tell the history of retreats for men, 
since the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, which marked a 
turning point in retreats, as it were, 
were devised by him, in the begin- 
ning, for those who were to become 
members of the Society of Jesus. 
Afterwards they were put into 
practice by others, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori and St. Charles Borromeo, 
to mention only two; were intro- 
duced into other orders and com- 
munities, and in a short while were 
given for laymen. It would be in- 
exact, however, to say that retreats 
originated with St. Ignatius, since 
the idea was always latent in the 
mind of the Church. Christ’s fast 
of forty days in the desert as a 
preparation for His public life 
could be called a retreat, as was the 
waiting of the Apostles for the Holy 
Ghost. But it can be said with 
truth that his Exercises systemized 
and popularized the retreat. 

As far as can be traced with any 
accuracy, women of the world were 
accustomed to retire to an abbey or 
to a convent for seasons of prayer 
as long ago as three hundred years. 
After St. Ignatius’s Exercises be- 
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came widely known a number of 
diocesan retreat houses sprang up 
in France, particularly in Brittany 
for the purpose of giving these 
Exercises. These houses were near- 
ly all closed at the time of the 
French Revolution. Later, the scat- 
tered survivors refounded a few of 
them and continued to carry on the 
work of retreats as best they could, 
some of these refounded houses 
still functioning today. One has 
moved to Birmingham in England. 

The year 1826 marks the time 
when a new impetus was given to 
the project. Strange to say it grew 
out of unforeseen circumstances, 
was the idea of one man, aided by 
one woman. Or, one could say just 
as well that it was a woman’s idea 
brought to definite form by a man. 
This is what happened. 

On a mountain range in south- 
eastern France is perched a little vil- 
lage, La Louvesc, where lies buried 
the great apostle of the countryside, 
St. John Francis Regis. The beloved 
missionary who labored for so many 
years among the people of this wild 
district was not forgotten by them. 
All through the centuries, in the 
summer months, bands of pilgrims 
have climbed wearily to his tomb, 
high on the mountain top, seeking 
his intercession. The Abbé Jean 
Pierre Etienne Terme, a devoted 
priest entrusted with the spiritual 
care of these ever changing groups, 
was deeply concerned by the fact 
that there existed no suitable ac- 
commodation for the women pil- 
grims. They were herded with the 
men in the miserable village inn, 
and occasions of scandal all too fre- 
quently arose. 

To remedy this abuse, in the 
above-mentioned year 1826, the 
Abbé established a hostel for wom- 
en, placing at its head a young re- 


ligious only twenty-three years of 
age, Sister Marie Victoire Thérése 
Couderce. This building was intend- 
ed merely as a house of hospitality. 
From this viewpoint, the man’s 
work came first. But, looked at in 
another way, the woman’s work 
was the real beginning. 

For Sister Thérése, as she was 
called, seeing that these pilgrims 
had toiled up the mountainside for 
the purpose of praying at a saint’s 
shrine, felt that provision should be 
made for their souls as well as for 
their bodies. She began to distrib- 
ute spiritual books, to give instruc- 
tions, to suggest subjects for medi- 
tation; in short she shared with 
these guests of hers the treasures 
of a convent life. It was a tiny 
seed, cast on what appeared to be 
untilled ground. It was to sprout 
into unforeseen growth. 

The next year, 1827, the Abbé 
Terme made a retreat with the 
Jesuit Fathers at Vals, thus becom- 
ing acquainted with the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. As might 
be expected, he returned full of en- 
thusiasm, bringing with him a num- 
ber of retreat leaflets. Almost at 
once he gave the Exercises to some 
of the Sisters at La Louvesc, this be- 
ing their introduction, also, to the 
Ignatian method. Not satisfied with 
this first step, he amazed the Sis- 
ters by ordering them — brushing 
aside their frightened remon- 
strances—to give these same Exer- 
cises to the guests then present in 
the house. These are the facts; 
and whether the young nun’s trans- 
forming her noisy pilgrims into 
quiet groups for prayer and medita- 
tion or the impetuous Abbé’s com- 
mand that these same women be 
given a retreat according to the 
plan of St. Ignatius, should be 
called the beginning of the pres- 
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ent-day movement is a matter of 
opinion. 

The story of this innovation 
quickly spread from village to vil- 
lage, and the Sisters were surprised 
by the fervor of these simple coun- 
try women during their days at the 
hostel, and by their zeal in report- 
ing their experiences to others. 
Soon the little house on the moun- 
tain became too small to lodge all 
who desired to “make a retreat.” 
Other houses were established; and 
to provide for the continuance of 
this retreat movement, for such it 
ought to be called, a new Congrega- 
tion was founded, that of Our Lady 
of the Retreat in the Cenacle, 
Mother Thérése Couderc being cho- 
sen as its first Superior General. 

This Congregation was founded 
little more than a century ago—but 
its name, its integrating idea as one 
might say, goes back to the first days 
of the Church, the word “Cenacle” 
being derived from Coenaculum, that 
Upper Room in which the Apostles 
waited, in the company of Mary, 
for the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
after the Ascension of our Lord. 
And that integrating idea—prayer 
in company with Our Blessed 
Mother—work for the salvation of 
souls, such as the teaching of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, preparation of con- 
verts or of fallen-away Catholics 
for the reception of the Sacraments 
—above all the work of retreats for 
women—is like a tiny thread link- 
ing the first days of the Church, 
when the New Testament tells us 
specifically that a women, Mary 
the Mother of our Lord, prayed 
with the Apostles—with the hurly- 
burly world of today, whose speed 
and turmoil are so foreign to the 
idea of taking time for quiet prayer. 

The Congregation soon spread, 
to Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
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land, England and Brazil. In the 
United States its first house, the 
Cenacle on Riverside Drive, New 
York, was opened by a _ pioneer 
group who came from France to 
establish a house of retreat for the 
women of America. So bizarre did 
the idea appear that they were 
advised to go back to Europe, as 
American women would never be- 
come interested in retreats. 

Retreats were a novelty in those 
days, at least they were in Mary- 
land, the writer’s native state. It 
was not until 1907 that the Balti- 
more Academy of the Visitation, by 
that time seventy years old, held its 
first Alumnae Retreat, lasting four 
days and ending at five o’clock each 
afternoon. Mount de Sales, also a 
Visitation Academy, at Catonsville, 
entered a new field when, in 1912, 
it sponsored a closed Alumnae Re- 
treat, the retreatants remaining at 
the school during the exercises. But 
St. Agnes’s Reading Circle about to 
celebrate its silver jubilee, was the 
real pioneer in the matter of annual 
closed retreats for all women who 
wish to come to them. It held its 
first one the year of its organiza- 
tion, 1914, and its four successive 
ones at Mount de Sales, the Visita- 
tion Nuns lending their experience 
to aid them. Since then the re- 
treats sponsored by this organiza- 
tion have been held at Notre Dame 
of Maryland, the first Catholic col- 
lege for women in the United States. 
Viewing this history of retreats 
which may or may not be true of 
other states it is apparent how 
vitally necessary the work of the 
Cenacle was. 

After its establishment at New 
York, new Cenacles, as each house 
is called, were opened at Newport, 
R. IL. Boston, Chicago, Lake Ron- 
konkoma, L. I., St. Louis and War- 
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renville, Ill. The Lake Ronkon- 
koma Cenacle owes its existence to 
Maude Adams who, realizing the 
value of quiet reflection, donated 
three hundred acres on Long Island 
for a country Retreat House. 

Other Orders have become inter- 
ested in retreats so that by 1936 
there were 22 permanent Retreat 
Houses under 12 Religious Orders 
where retreats are given all year 
and 88 houses, mostly Academies 
and Colleges giving seasonal re- 
treats. Nor are colored women for- 
gotten. Sisterhoods of their own 
race, such as the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence, gave their first retreat 
for women at Mount Providence, 
their Motherhouse, in 1936, and 
white Sisters who work among the 
colored, The Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart, for one, who gave 
their first retreat for colored lay- 
women in 1932. Both of these were 
conducted by that indefatigable 
worker for the colored race, Father 
John Gillard, S.S.J. Doubtless, other 
such retreats were given in other 
places by other Sisterhoods but the 
writer, being a Marylander, is 
familiar only with the progress of 
retreats in her native state. Alto- 
gether, so has the retreat idea 
grown, that in the year 1936 ap- 
proximately 350 retreats were given 
to a total of 16,376 retreatants, of 
whom nearly five thousand were 
“first retreatants.” These numbers, 
of course, are only fairly accurate, 
being hard to ascertain. Statistics 
show that in the matter of making 
retreats business women top the 
list with married women running a 
close second. 

Out of the general retreat has 
grown the idea of the retreat for 
special groups, such as high school 
students, social service workers, 
telephone operators, teachers, 


nurses, business women, factory 
workers, lawyers, mothers, the un- 
employed, etc. This division into 
groups for special instruction and 
encouragement in one’s particular 
way of life cannot help but be pro- 
ductive of good. The writer hap- 
pened to be at the New York Cenacle 
while a retreat for students of the 
public high schools of New York 
was in progress. The conferences 
laid stress on the duties of these 
girls as Catholics among Protes- 
tants, the example they ought to 
give of industry in study, of honor 
at examinations, and afterwards, 
when school was over, of civic duty 
in return for the education received 
at the hands of the State, things 
these girls would never have heard 
at a general retreat. 

Once a retreatant, always a re- 
treatant, may be given, almost, as 
an axiom. Any woman who has 
had the privilege of withdrawing 
from the world for even as much 
as a week-end, comes out from that 
experience so much more spiritu- 
ally alive that she is eager to break 
the good news to other women who, 
perhaps, have never experienced a 
retreat, who have no idea what it 
means to draw apart for a few days 
and weigh the things of time against 
the things of eternity, and so 
achieve that sense of balance, that 
calmness of mind, which is the be- 
ginning and end of peace. Then 
too, there are those who cannot 
possibly see how being shut up, as 
it were, in a convent with every 
diversion laid aside and only prayer 
and meditation to fill the day, 
could be anything but a severe pen- 
ance. To those, the retreatant 
goes with the message that that 
precious time of communion with 
God, free of distraction, far out- 
weighs, even in delight, anything 
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that the world has to offer. But 
one has to make a retreat to know 
this. 

It is out of such enthusiasms ex- 
perienced by almost everyone who 
has made a retreat that the Lay- 
women’s Retreat Movement has 
been organized. The knowledge 
that such spiritual treasures are 
available if one but reach for them, 
must be spread. Retreat leagues 
have been formed for just this pur- 
pose. These operate in various 
ways, by word of mouth, to ac- 
quaintances and friends, by posters 
in the parish church, by advertise- 
ments in the diocesan and other 
papers, by direct mail literature. 
Then there is the captain system 
in which, concentrating on a cer- 
tain retreat, the captain and her 
assistants make it a rule to speak 
of the retreat to one person each 
day for sixty days, checking up 
weekly on what has been accom- 
plished by all. This method seems 
to succeed, as the following inci- 
dent shows. In one non-Catholic 
high school the dean co-operated 
with the captain to the extent of 
handing her a list of Catholic- 
sounding names as possible re- 
cruits. In one large city a retreat 
club of office workers has succeeded 
in forming a similar club among 
the shop girls of the same firm. 

The recruiting of retreatants is 
no longer a hit or miss project but 
a carefully organized plan, always 
with the idea in mind that out of 
those who make a retreat regularly, 
the Church will be able to muster 
an army of thorough-going Catho- 
lics, volunteers for Catholic Action. 
Of all forms of Catholic Action the 
Retreat League is the most catholic, 
in the sense of taking in everyone. 
Other groups meet in convention 
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because they are members of this 
or that alumnae association, or of 
societies in the Church, or interest- 
ed in special kinds of social service 
work. A Retreat Congress is open 
to all, whether members or not of 
any other group, to all who have 
their own soul’s good or their neigh- 
bor’s at heart. It is the beginning 
of Catholic Action since personal 
holiness is the starting point of all 
Catholic endeavor. Without that 
background in the life of the Catho- 
lic no work, no matter how enthu- 
siastically undertaken, will flourish 
properly. 

This coming Congress is an invi- 
tation to all girls and women, every- 
where, to come and get acquainted 
with retreats. As it convenes on 
July ist, which is Saturday, the 
Feast of the Visitation comes dur- 
ing its days of meeting. On that 
day, Sunday, July 2d, there will be 
an evening meeting in the Temple 
of Religion at the World’s Fair, at 
which the Rev. James M. Gillis, the 
noted Paulist, will speak. Further- 
more, the day will be called “Re- 
treat Day” at the Fair. It is hoped 
that the attendance will justify the 
hopes of those who have worked so 
zealously for this cause. 

A retreat is a priceless experience 
which it is the work of this con- 
gress to make better known. Nor 
should the work of the Society of 
Our Lady of the Cenacle in this 
great movement be lost sight of for 
an instant. Sponsoring this con- 
gress as they did the others, sowing 
the seed, as we have seen, of the 
movement for retreats for women, 
everyone interested in its success 
should give these Religious whole- 
hearted support. 


GRACE HAUSMANN SHERWOOD. 
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Nova et Vetera 


Look AT SPAIN 


THERE is a lesson to America in 
the last three years of Spanish his- 
tory. It is a lesson, not about Spain, 
but about America. 

Communism will make her last 
stand in the United States. It will 
be a bitter fight. In all probability 
there will be bloodshed—bloodshed, 
it may be, as great as Spain has 
seen. 

Easy going America does not 
know it yet, but in the Communist 
high command, she is up against 
the most cunning, capable and un- 
scrupulous group that ever invaded 
any land. They have promised all 
things to all men. They have con- 
vinced millions that the American 
system is cruel and unjust to them. 
They have won the apparent ac- 
quiescence of high dignitaries in 
the churches, and of professors and 
executives of colleges. Even some 
business men have temporized with 
radical teachings. 

For salvation, America must de- 
pend, not on her intellectual leaders 
—too many of them have been won 
by fine-spun theories. Not on her 
business leaders—most of them are 
too cautious, too intimidated by 
Washington. Not on her press and 
pulpit—many of them have fallen 
for this alien philosophy. She must 
depend upon her middle classes. 

The World War, into which we 
were driven by European propa- 
ganda, helped to bring us where 
we are today. Another such war 
would completely end the America 
that we have known. Whether we 


won or lost we would unquestion- 
ably emerge under the control of a 
dictator. And under that control 
we would remain. 

Two duties face us. One is to 
put our own house in order — to 
curb reckless public spending, to 
reduce our public debt, to force 
government to unshackle private 
enterprise, to re-establish peace and 
tranquillity at home. The other is 
for America to keep out of all for- 
eign wars of every nature, while 
building up our national defense 
to a point that will protect us 
against all comers. 

The question then is—can we 
Americans throw off this interna- 
tional influence which now in 
subtle ways through the press, the 
theatre, the movies, the radio, 
sways American opinion—lines it 
up unthinkingly in support of this 
alien philosophy? Or are we bound 
to go down in defeat? 

My answer is that we can throw 
it off. If we move fast, Commu- 
nism will be doomed and America 
will survive. And so I say to all 
true Americans—Look at Spain. 


—From America Look at Spain. By MeEr- 
win K. Hart (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons). 


_— 
—— 





RETROGRESSION 


TuHeE only states remaining in the 
world with any claim to be regard- 
ed as liberal and free are Great 
Britain with her dominions and 
colonies, the United States, and the 
Irish Free State. Most of these be- 
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came servile states during the 
World War and would no doubt be 
re-enslaved in the event of another 
war. 

It is indeed because the tide of 
modern thought and sentiment is 
sweeping so powerfully towards 
society at the expense of the indi- 
vidual that it is so difficult to 
oppose conscription. When the 
conviction of the sacred rights of 
individual personality is weak or 
altogether wanting, no effective re- 
sistance is offered to the demands 
of the herd. This conviction has 
been fostered and upheld by Chris- 
tianity with its insistence upon the 
supreme value of the individual 
soul. But unfortunately this value 
has been conceived too exclusively 
in terms of eternal salvation: pro- 
vided the individual is free to prac- 
tice his religion the state may en- 
slave him in other respects. Cer- 
tainly religious freedom is the most 
valuable of all liberties: better be 
a conscript in a state where this 
freedom is guaranteed than be the 
subject of a state—which, however, 
does not exist at present—that does 
not conscribe its subjects but for- 
bids or seriously hampers their re- 
ligious worship, practice, and teach- 
ing. But this central liberty of the 
person should work itself out in a 
complete freedom within the limits 
imposed by the maintenance of 
public order and respect for the 
rights of others, and not least their 
economic rights. Moreover, the 
practice of religion implies freedom 
to obey God’s will, and one way in 
which that will is known is through 
the dictates of the moral reason. 
And these forbid as unjustifiable 
the raison d’étre of conscription, 
namely, international wars under 
modern conditions. If therefore I 
am to be perfectly free in the prac- 
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tice of my religion I must be free 
to decline military service. ... 

“Cowards,” we are told, “object 
to conscription.” So do many who 
possess not only physical but, 
what is far rarer and more pre- 
cious, moral courage. And when 
all is said, cowardice is no crime: 
it is largely a psychophysical dis- 
position. The Jewish law, in this 
more merciful and wiser than any 
modern code, exempted the timid 
from military service, as men of 
weak physique are exempted to- 
day. Nothing is more characteris- 
tic of the herd mentality than a 
brutal and unintelligent contempt 
for the timid; moreover, they are a 
source of weakness rather than 
strength in an army and often are 
shot because they cannot face the 
foe, which, of course, is murder 
pure and simple, and murder of a 
particularly brutal kind. That 
conscription bears with particular 
severity on “cowards” is therefore 
no argument in its favour, but the 
reverse. 

Conscription represents one of 
the most disastrous retrogressions 
in human history. Slowly and pain- 
fully the organized vital instinct of 
the human herd had been repressed 
and the rational personality of the 
individual had been allowed a 
measure of scope in which to affirm 
and express itself. But when this 
emancipation had apparently be- 
gun a triumphant course, the herd, 
largely owing to the fact that the 
new individualism failed to realize 
the complementary truth of the or- 
ganic society, thrust itself forward 
once more, by compulsory military 
service and with its servile citizen 
army. Had the emancipated indi- 
viduals co-operated in a new so- 
ciety based, not upon compulsion, 
but on a free acceptance of truth by 
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its members, this free society would 
have been able to resist usurpation 
by that inevitable but inferior social 
organization, the state, and by the 
purely vital and subintellectual so- 
ciety which gives the state its power 
and prestige, namely the national- 
herd. Isolated atoms were impo- 
tent. Conscription spread over the 
earth and, as we have seen, pre- 
pared the way for its logical impli- 
cation, the totalitarian state. Hap- 
pily there remain a few countries 
where men are still brought into 
the world to live, not to die, to pre- 
serve life, not to kill, to construct, 
not to destroy, to be men and not 
slaves or cannon-fodder. But this 
freedom is in grave danger. The 
first war and it will be lost. 


—From The Crime of Conscription. By E. I. 
Warxin (London: James Clarke & Co., Ltd.). 





ENGLISH CATHOLICISM IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


THE secure, and in some respects 
complacent Stuart background, can 
never be neglected in a considera- 
tion of the outlook of the English 
Catholics. Socially they were inex- 
tricably mingled with their Protes- 
tant fellow countrymen, but in de- 
votional and doctrinal matters they 
had developed their own special 
ethos which was far removed from 
that of the Anglicans and Puritans. 
Their writings were characterized 
by a perfect self-subsisting confi- 
dence and their life was marked by 
a certain uneasy contentment; a 
sense of strain induced by the ex- 
ternal and internal stresses; a 
strong devotion to the monarchy 
breeding a loyalty to the Stuarts 
which was to prove incapable of 
disappcintment. 


That section of the Catholic com- 
munity which was concerned with 
church politics, had been troubled 
by the series of conflicts between 
the Jesuit and secular clergy. In 
these years this continuing contro- 
versy turned upon the merits of the 
establishment of an episcopate. In 
another section of the field those 
Catholics who were by temperament 
Erastian, found themselves opposed 
to the theologians, and to the Holy 
See which had condemned King 
James’s Oath of Allegiance on doc- 
trinal grounds. At the same time 
there was always a _ proportion 
among the descendants of the 
wealthier recusant stocks who were 
passing beyond the reach of Catho- 
lic influence; men who hardly ad- 
verted to the ancient doctrines, 
and had abandoned the sacraments, 
while remaining strongly conscious 
of and troubled by their isolation. 
Like all politically ostracized mi- 
norities, the Catholic community 
was constantly dissolving at its 
edges. 

This process was hastened by the 
presence throughout the country of 
large groups, particularly among 
the labourers and farmers, which 
were gradually being starved of the 
knowledge of the Old Religion. Ex- 
cept in the North of England the 
tenants of a Protestant landowner 
had little opportunity for the in- 
struction .of their children in the 
Catholic doctrines. As the recusant 
squires of the south and Midlands 
gradually abandoned their ances- 
tral faith, they each broke a chain 
of contacts among their Catholic 
tenantry which had only been pre- 
served through the Mass centres in 
their manors. In the North the 
Catholics were too numerous and 
independent to suffer serious loss 
through the defection of the privi- 
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leged; but it was a defect of the 
Tridentine organization that the 
missioners in Southern England 
should have concentrated so much 
attention on the noble patron and 
have taken such satisfaction in the 
conversion of the generosi. Never- 
theless, it is easy to overestimate 
the contemporary effects of these 
conflicts and difficulties and fail- 
ures. For, on the whole, the im- 
pression made by seventeenth-cen- 
tury English Catholicism suggests 
a remarkable firmness and con- 
sistency. ... 

A tranquil conviction of the un- 
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assailable truth of their own doc- 
trine seems to have possessed all 
those Catholics who held to their 
religion against the pressure of the 
times. In general, the religious life 
of these Catholics was marked by 
characteristics which appear to be 
the natural consequences of such a 
standpoint; a light-hearted and de- 
termined constancy, a casual indif- 
ference to the nature of the beliefs 
held by their neighbours, and a cer- 
tain resolute assurance which could 
turn to arrogance. 


—From The Jacobean Age. By Davin MaTuew 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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THE BEAM IN OuR OwN 


It is an error to suppose that the 
anti-Christian fanaticism of the 
Ottoman Turks is a natural char- 
acteristic of Moslem peoples which, 
if unfettered by our Mandatory con- 
trol, would be displayed equally by 
the Arabs in the event of their gain- 
ing control. 

Guarantees, of course, there 
would have to be, but the Moslem 
Arab is far more tolerant than is 
the Turk. He has been accustomed 
for centuries to the presence of 
Christians and the practice of 
Christianity in his midst. Indeed, 
a considerable number of Chris- 
tians mainly of the Greek Church, 
to a less extent Greek Uniates and 
to a still smaller extent of the Latin 
rite, are to be numbered among the 
Arabs of Palestine. 

After ten years’ experience of 
Palestine, I say without any hesita- 
tion that one would expect far more 
respect for religion from any Arab, 
and for the Christian religion and 
the Christian Holy Places from the 
most strongly Moslem Arab, if liv- 
ing contentedly and securely in 
Palestine, than from the atheistic 
Jews of Bolshevik propensities who 
form a considerable proportion of 
the Zionist immigrants into that 
country. 

On the other hand, the recent 
riot which led to the murder of the 
British Consul at Mosul, by a mob 
which was persuaded that King 
Ghazi had been killed by the Brit- 
ish, in spite of the fact that the 
young sovereign had enjoyed no 


very great personal popularity, the 
revival of anti-British demonstra- 
tions in Egypt, reports of growing 
discontent among the Moslems, 
hitherto our best friends, in the 
Indian Empire, are all straws which 
show the way in which the wind 
blows in the world of Islam as a 
consequence of our subservience to 
Zionist forces in Palestine. 

Even if we are unaffected by the 
fact that we are offending against 
abstract justice, or for that matter 
plain common sense, in pouring 
new wine into old bottles, even if 
we are indifferent to the fact that 
our vaunted bona fides in interna- 
tional affairs is gravely impugned 
by our policy in Palestine, even if 
as taxpayers we are willing to bear 
the increasing cost of military 
forces in that country, one would 
have thought that the most obtuse 
politician would realize that in the 
present grave crisis in international 
affairs it is inexpedient, to put it 
mildly, to have a running sore at 
the most vital spot in our Mediter- 
ranean communications, which calls 
for a continuing garrison on such 
a scale as to immobilize in Pales- 
tine, for mere purposes of internal 
security, troops equal in number to 
nearly a quarter of the whole ex- 
peditionary force which was avail- 
able in 1914 for the defence of 
Allied interests on the Continent of 
Europe. 

Parnell once declared that no 
man has a right to set a limit to 
the march of a nation, a principle 
which after the effusion of blood 
and tears over many decades Great 
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Britain was ultimately obliged to 
concede in Ireland. In these days 
when self-government is, rightly or 
wrongly, the key-note of British 
policy in India and when, in spite 
of the protests of the “settlers,” na- 
tive rights in Africa are matters of 
scrupulous concern to our rulers, it 
is astonishing to see the same rulers 
flouting the rights of Arabs in Pal- 
estine by aiding and encouraging 
Jewish immigration, in the teeth of 
Arab opposition, to such a degree 
that the indigenous Arab popula- 
tion sees looming before it the 
danger of Jewish parity, to be fol- 
lowed at no long interval by a Jew- 
ish majority, if a brake is not rap- 
idly put on immigration, both law- 
ful and unlawful, into the country. 

The expressed raison d’étre of 
Mandates such as that which we 
hold in Palestine is “to give admin- 
istrative advice and assistance” to 
former Ottoman subjects in terri- 
tories emancipated from Turkish 
rule, “until they can stand alone.” 
Under cover of this, regardless of 
all the talk of self-determination 
of small nationalities which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the birth of 
the League of Nations, we are en- 
gaged in dragooning the people of 
Palestine who resent the intrusion 
vi et armis in their midst of per- 
sons alien to them in race, in re- 
ligion, in tradition and in culture. 

That which seems to be forgotten 
so often in this country is that you 
cannot hold up your hands in hor- 
ror at the misdeeds of your neigh- 
bours if those same hands are not 
clean. 

It is well that we should remem- 
ber that all our talk of ranging the 
“peace-loving democracies” against 
dictatorships comes ill from our 
mouths, when for three years we 
have been engaged in employing a 
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military despotism in an endeavour 
to stamp underfoot the national and 
democratic aspirations of the Arabs 
of Palestine whose “well-being and 
development” by a hideous irony it 
is stated in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations “forms a sacred 
trust of civilization.” 

We can hardly be surprised that 
Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini are 
given occasion to blaspheme when 
we are so ready to exclaim against 
the mote in our neighbour’s eye 
without dealing first with the beam 


in our own. 
—Micuart F. J. McDoNnwNett, 
Month (London), May, 1939. 
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THE LAYMAN’S SHARE 


Every single member of Christ’s 
body is a co-operator in the work of 
the Church, but the powers which 
He conferred for the continuance 
of His mission are held in various 
degrees by different members. 
There are two hierarchies in the 
Church, one of orders and one of 
jurisdiction, running more or less 
but not quite parallel. It is to the 
bishops, the legitimate successors of 
the apostles, that is entrusted the 
power to rule the faithful, to teach 
with authority, and in whom the 
plenitude of priestly power resides. 
Priests and deacons have also by 
divine right special powers of 
sanctifying not possessed by the 
layman. That is not to say, how- 
ever, that the layman is excluded 
entirely from a share in the three 
principal functions of the Church. 
He, too, must help to sanctify the 
world, to instruct others in the 
Faith and to bring all into the one 
fold under the one Shepherd. 

To enable him to fulfill this duty, 
he, too, has powers which derive 
from his share in the priesthood of 
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his divine Master. By the sacra- 
ment of Baptism is conferred upon 
him the power to receive other sac- 
raments, to benefit by indulgences, 
to enjoy the fruits of Holy Mass as 
a member of the Mystical Body, 
even to offer the Holy Sacrifice in 
union with the priest—an act of 
which an unbaptized pagan is ut- 
terly incapable. But the powers 
conferred by Baptism are called by 
theologians passive, because they 
enable the recipient to sanctify his 
own soul rather than those of oth- 
ers. The power given to a layman 
to help the Church by working for 
others is conferred principally by 
the sacrament of Confirmation. It 
is not indeed a power of the same 
nature as that of Holy Orders, but 
it would not be wrong to call it an 
analogous power, i.e., it is like it 
in some respects, different in others. 
It is like it in that it is a super- 
natural power: in that it cannot be 
lost: that it can only be lawfully 
exercised in obedience to ecclesias- 
tical superiors: most of all in that 
it is a share in the priesthood of 
Christ. But there is the world of 
difference between the powers con- 
ferred over Christ’s Mystical Body 
and over His Physical Body—the 
power to forgive sins and to conse- 
crate— which are received with 
Holy Orders and those possessed by 
a layman... . 

It is one of the sad results of the 
Reformation that the extent of the 
layman’s share in the priesthood of 
Christ has been somewhat lost sight 
of by Catholics in the fight to main- 
tain the Church’s teaching on the 
power of Orders. We have made 
our position abundantly clear on 
that point, and now it must be the 
policy of every loyal Catholic to 
do all that he can to foster the 
union between clergy and laity. 


The first step towards this is to help 
laymen to understand the deep sig- 
nificance of their privileges and 
duties as members of Christ’s Body 
and sharers in the universal priest- 
hood. It might be that this would 
cause them to use their initiative a 
little more in the apostolate and not 
wait to be spoon-fed in the matter 
by the clergy. No amount of elabo- 
rate planning to co-ordinate our so- 
cieties will achieve its purpose un- 
less the laymen themselves come 
forward with energy and zeal to 
offer their services. 

It is upon this dogmatic founda- 
tion that Catholic Action is being 
built. Catholic Action is not mere- 
ly the exercise of the power given 
at Confirmation. It is something 
over and above. It is a share in the 
hierarchical apostolate, i.e., the 
one which belongs by right to the 
bishops and priests of the Church. 
In what sense can the work en- 
trusted to the hierarchy be shared 
by laymen? The power of orders 
cannot be shared in any sense ex- 
cept that described above: jurisdic- 
tion cannot be exercised by a lay- 
man; but the power to teach as a 
public apostle can be delegated to 
them, for teaching is in itself an 
act neither of jurisdiction nor of 
orders, and it is this which is prin- 
cipally meant by a share in the 
hierarchical apostolate. Laymen 
are to go out armed with a mandate 
from the bishop to spread Catholic 
teaching. They are to organize 
themselves and place themselves at 
the disposal of the hierarchy to be 
sure of doing it in the way the 
Church wants. Suarez says that a 
layman has the right to teach 
Catholic doctrine publicly, as a rep- 
resentative of the Church in so far 
as this is allowed him by his eccle- 
siastical superiors; not with the 
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sort of right whereby a person car 
use his own house. St. Thomas 
says that in case of necessity, when 
the Faith is in danger, it is not only 
the right but the duty of the lay- 
man to teach it. How far this con- 
dition is fulfilled today can be gath- 
ered from the urgent appeal of the 
late Holy Father to all laymen to 
become apostles. 

We are living in the days of a 
great development in the lay apos- 
tolate: it is a development at least 
in organization, in discipline. Who 
knows but that in the ages to come, 
when the theologians have studied 
this new manifestation of life in the 
Church, it may bring forth the 
fruit of a development in doctrine? 
Be that as it may, it is our task 
now to build up Catholic Action on 
sound dogmatic foundations. We 
must show its vital connection with 
the sacramental system of the 
Church. We must convince all lay- 
men that work for the Church is an 
essential part of their lives. “To 
lead a Christian life is not merely 
to develop one’s personality har- 
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moniously; it is to take one’s place 
in the plan of the universe; it is to 
render oneself perfectly fitted to 
fulfill with all one’s resources, in 
union with the social life of the 
Church, the mission assigned by 
Divine Providence. This mission 

. is essentially apostolic. . . . It 
is impossible to glorify God and to 
be regardless of the lot of one’s 
brethren. . . . The apostolate is not 
for the Christian a work of super- 
erogation. . . . It is an essential 
part of the imitation of Christ... . 
How can one become united to Him, 
walk in His footsteps, without shar- 
ing in His work? .. . As the whole 
plan of Divine Providence, as the 
whole organization of the world 
converges towards the Redemption 
and the salvation of souls, omnia 
propter electos, it follows of neces- 
sity that the created activity which 
corresponds the most completely 
. .. with the divine activity will be 
collaboration in the work of the In- 
carnate Word.” 


—Henray Warernovusr, S.J., in The Clergy 


Review (London), April, 1939. 
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Recent Events 


NEw ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK 


THE Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Titular Bishop of Sila, and 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston since 
1932, was named Archbishop of 
New York, April 24th. The cere- 
mony of his installation took place, 
May 23d, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
with His Excellency, Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, 
presiding. Thus terminated a va- 
cancy in the most important Arch- 
diocese in the new world, caused 
by the death of the lamented Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes, September 4, 
1938. 

Archbishop Spellman was born 
fifty years ago in the Archdiocese 
of Boston in the town of Whitman, 
Mass. He is no stranger to New 
York for he made his college 
course at Fordham University from 
which he received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1911. He then went 
to Rome and after five years at the 
North American College, he was or- 
dained, May 14, 1916. With his 
Doctorate in Sacred Theology, Fa- 
ther Spellman returned to Boston, 
where two years later he became 
the assistant chancellor. Then he 
became Director of Catholic Litera- 
ture for the archdiocese and served 
on the staff of The Pilot, the dioc- 
esan paper. 

In 1925, Dr. Spellman returned 
to Rome where he entered the serv- 
ice of the Papal Secretariate of 
State, the first American so to 
serve. For seven years he did this 
work under two Papal Secretaries: 


the late Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, 
and Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, now 
Pope Pius XII. During this period 
he was called upon to give the Eng- 
lish translation of the international 
broadcasts of Pope Pius XI., and he 
also was entrusted to make the 
English translation of encyclicals. 
In 1931, when Pope Pius issued the 
encyclical “Non Abbiamo Bisogno,” 
during a period of stress between 
the Vatican and the Fascist Party, 
Msgr. Spellman carried the docu- 
ment out of Italy to Paris, where 
he gave it to the Associated Press 
with an English translation com- 
pleted en route. 

On September 8, 1932, Msgr. Spell- 
man was consecrated a bishop in 
the Vatican Basilica where, sixteen 
years before, he had said his first 
Mass. He returned to this country 
as the Auxiliary Bishop of Boston 
and was appointed pastor of the 
Sacred Heart Church, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

In a statement which the Arch- 
bishop-elect issued after the news 
of his appointment was received, he 
promised to dedicate himself in 
every possible way to the welfare 
of children, whom he called “the 
hope of the future.” He said, “I 
shall welcome the participation of 
all in the doing of good things for 
God, for country, for the poor, the 
sick, the suffering, and the under- 
privileged. For my part I shall give 
my all and do my best.” 

“Ad Multos Annos,” is the ear- 
nest hope and prayer of THE CATHO- 
Lic WORLD. 














































364 
EFFORTS OF THE PoPE FOR PEACE 


In an Easter homily delivered in 
the Basilica of St. Peter’s, April 9th, 
Pope Pius XII. spoke on the sub- 
ject uppermost in his mind and ap- 
propriate to the spirit of Easter: 
Peace. The Holy Father was anx- 
ious about the “fearsome anxiety” 
which he felt possessed the souls of 
men, as though, as he said, worse 
dangers yet were hanging over 
them. He asked how there could 
be real and solid peace when even 
men with a common nationality are 
torn apart by intrigues and dissen- 
sions. Further, he asked: “How 
can there be peace while hundreds 
of thousands of men, millions even, 
lack work? For work,” the Su- 
preme Pontiff continued, “is not 
only, for every man, a means of 
decent livelihood, but it is the 
means through which all those 
manifold powers and faculties 
with which nature, training and art 
have endowed the dignity of the hu- 
man personality, find their natural 
expression, and this with a certain 
natural comeliness. Who is there, 
then, who cannot see how, in such 
crises of unemployment as those 
our own time experiences, huge 
multitudes are created, through 
this very lack of work, of men ut- 
terly wretched, whose unhappy con- 
dition is worsened by the bitter con- 
trast it presents with the pleasures 
and luxurious living of others alto- 
gether unconcerned about these 
armies of the needy?” The Holy 
Father again asked: “Who does not 
see how these poor men fall an easy 
prey to others whose minds are de- 
ceived by a specious semblance of 
truth, and who spread their cor- 
rupting teaching with ensnaring at- 
tractions?” 

Continuing on the subject of in- 
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ternational relations, His Holiness 
asked: “How can there be peace, if 
there be lacking between the differ- 
ent States that common, equitable 
judgment of reason and consent of 
minds, which have been the power 
guiding the nations of the world 
along the shining road of civil 
progress? When on the contrary, 
solemnly sanctioned treaties and 
pledged faith are stripped of that 
force and security which plighted 
faithfulness implies and by which 
it is strengthened, if this force and 
security be taken away it becomes 
every day more difficult to lessen 
the increase of armaments and to 
pacify the minds of men, twin de- 
sires today of all men everywhere.” 

Early in May it was reported that 
Pope Pius XII. had invited the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Min- 
isters of Italy, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, France and Poland to meet in 
Vatican City to adopt measures that 
might prevent armed conflict in 
Europe. The proposal, it was said, 
had been submitted to these five 
Governments by the Papal repre- 
sentatives in these countries. Fur- 
ther, it was reported that the Holy 
Father wished to open the first ses- 
sion in person and then withdraw, 
placing the Vatican palace at the 
disposal of the conferees. The fol- 
lowing day, May 9th, it was made 
clear that the action of the Holy 
Father in such international ques- 
tions is limited by an article in the 
Lateran Treaty, and therefore the 
Supreme Pontiff was not issuing a 
formal invitation to the five Gov- 
ernments; he was simply offering 
his services if the various States de- 
sired him to act as a mediator. Ar- 
ticle 24 reads as follows: 

“The Holy See, in relation to the 
sovereignty which belongs to it in 
the international field, declares it 
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desires to remain and will remain 
apart from temporal conflicts 
among other States, as well as from 
international congresses promoted 
for such purpose, unless the parties 
in conflict make a joint appeal to 
its mission of peace. It does, how- 
ever, reserve to itself the right of 
making its moral and _ spiritual 
power recognized.” 

It was reported that England 
and France were cool to the Holy 
Father’s offer, because it did not 
include Soviet Russia, and that Ger- 
many was openly hostile, resenting 
the fact that the Supreme Pontiff 
had injected himself into interna- 
tional affairs. It was later reported 
that the Vatican had been assured 
by its representatives in European 
capitals that there was no imme- 
diate danger of war. An optimistic 
forecast was made that the most 
dangerous situation, the German- 
Polish controversy over Danzig 
would be settled without recourse 
to arms. 

In the last week in April a letter 
was sent by His Excellency the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cico- 
gnani to all the Ordinaries in this 
country, quoting a cablegram re- 
ceived from the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, directing that the month 
of May be devoted to a crusade of 
prayer to the Blessed Virgin for 
peace and concord among nations. 
The Supreme Pontiff particularly 
wanted children to participate in 
“this holy union of prayer.” Fur- 
ther, the Holy Father expressed the 
wish that “fathers and mothers ac- 
company their children even to the 
littlest ones, every day to the Altar 
of the Virgin, presenting them and 
their prayers together with the 
flowers of garden and field, to im- 
plore peace for citizens, for peoples, 
for nations.” 
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CATHOLICS COMMEMORATE WASH- 
INGTON’S SESQUICENTENNIAL 


To take part in the 150th anni- 
versary of Washington’s first in- 
auguration, which took place at 
Federal Hall, at the junction of 
Broad and Wall Streets, a Solemn 
Mass was celebrated in St. Peter’s 
Church, Barclay Street, the “Mother 
Church” of New York. An appro- 
priate sermon was preached by the 
Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong, presi- 
dent of Cathedral College and a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the United States Catholic Histori- 
cal Society. The preacher stressed 
the part Catholics had played in the 
events leading up to Washington’s 
inauguration. The Mass was cele- 
brated by the rector of St. Peter’s, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Roberts Moore. 


-— 
> 





METHODIST CHURCH EFFECTS 
PARTIAL UNION 


At the end of April, 900 repre- 
sentatives of three branches of the 
Methodist Church in America met 
in Kansas City in an attempt to 
bring about a union which was 
broken over one hundred years ago. 
In 1830 the Middle Atlantic Metho- 
dists formed a separate body be- 
cause they did not believe in Bish- 
ops. A little later Northern and 
Southern Methodists split on the 
question of slavery. Since early in 
the present century proposals have 
been entertained for a merger. The 
Kansas City conferences resulted, 
May 10th, in a declaration of terms 
of agreement uniting three 
branches with a total membership 
of about 8,000,000: the Methodist 
Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal 
South and the Methodist Protes- 
tant. Still independent are five 
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other large groups: the Free Metho- 
dists, the Colored Methodists, the 
African Methodists, the African 
Zion Methodists and the Wesleyan 
Methodists—the combined member- 
ship of which totals 1,700,000. 


-— 
—_— 





THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


HoupinGc its thirteenth annual 
meeting in Washington, April 10th, 
11th, The Catholic Association for 
International Peace proposed that 
the United States call and partici- 
pate in a World Conference for Jus- 
tice and Peace. Dr. John L. Mc- 
Mahon of the Department of Poli- 
tics of the Catholic University of 
America was elected president of 
the Association, succeeding Dr. 
Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn Mawr 
College, who has held that office for 
the last four years. One of the 
new vice-presidents is the Most 
Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Bishop of 
Amarillo, Texas. 

The Rev. James M. Egan, O.P., 
of the Catholic University, stressed 
the need for the recognition of hu- 
man rights on a national and inter- 
national scale, and Miss Marie J. 
Carroll of the World Peace Founda- 
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tion in Boston maintained that, 
“our discouragement is premature 
and our abandonment of the search 
for international security is un- 
justified. We should not resign 
ourselves,” she said, “to allowing 
the tension in political relations 
and the lack of international mo- 
rality to drive us back to an accept- 
ance of the inevitability of war.” 

Later in April the Administrative 
Board of the N. C. W. C. met in 
Washington and, commenting on 
the Holy Father’s Easter address, 
said that in the light of his words, 
“we, the Bishops, gathered for the 
meeting of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Administrative 
Board at Washington, prayerfully 
hope that the commendable efforts 
of our Government to bring the na- 
tions of the world to a conference 
table will be successful and that in 
justice and charity their pressing 
problems will there be openly dis- 
cussed, common sacrifices for the 
commonweal generously made and 
lasting peace established. Earnest- 
ly we hope that the nation in offer- 
ing its friendly assistance to this 
end will not be thought to have 
yielded to those who would embroil 
us in alien conflicts and dissen- 
sions.” 
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Our Contributors 


St. Mary’s CoLiece, Kansas, 
seems to nurture in its students a 
live social consciousness, judging 
by the contributors who come to us 
from there. This month we have 
JOSEPH F. Hoaan, S.J., who depre- 
catingly describes himself as “just 
another voice crying in the wilder- 
ness.” At present a student of Di- 
vinity at St. Mary’s, he holds an 
M.A. degree in the classics from St. 
Louis University, has written for 
The Classical Bulletin, and taught 
for a few years at Loyola Academy 
in Chicago. He extols a grand old 
virtue in “The Magnificent Capi- 
talist.” 

WE have not heard very recently 
from STANLEY B. JAMES, a valued 
contributor since 1924, when we 
featured his “There and Back,” 
later published in book form as The 
Autobiography of a Spiritual 
Tramp. We hope Mr. Wells himself 
will “Meet Mr. H. G. Wells” in our 
pages. 

HavinG retired from a long and 
honorable career at the Massachu- 
setts Bar, MICHAEL FRANCIS CarR- 
NEY (“Weldon 5”) has returned to 
an earlier avocation and given us a 
story that shows no evidence of a 
rusty pen. A native of Boston and 
a graduate of the Boston Latin 
School, he got his A.B. from Har- 
vard University and then attended 
Harvard and Boston University 
Law Schools. Mr. Carney’s earlier 
stories were published in Pearson’s 
Magazine, Smart Set, etc., and his 
poems in The Lamp, Catholic 
Alumni Bulletin, Harvard Lyrics. 
Mr. Carney’s son Paul is also a con- 
tributor of ours. 


A YOUNGER attorney who is very 
successfully molding his profession 
to the uses of his pen is LAWRENCE 
Lucey (“Down on the Farm”), 
with whose articles, usually of legal 
interest, our readers and those of 
an ever increasing number of other 
periodicals are familiar. 

SINcE his last appearance in our 
pages, Rev. RicHarp A. WELFLE, 
S.J., has been a very busy man. He 
has served as rector of Khrist Raja 
High School for Indian boys,—Hin- 
du, Christian and Mohammedan,— 
in Bettiah; started a mission band 
for India, Burma and Ceylon, and is 
at present “running about India 
giving retreats and missions.” He 
has also published a second adven- 
ture novel, Blood on the Mountain, 
and he has in mind still a third 
with its setting along the Malabar 
Coast, which he describes briefly in 
“To Xavier’s Tomb.” 

From a literary Jesuit giving re- 
treats and missions in India, we 
turn to a literary Passionist doing 
the same in America, REv. AuGus- 
TINE McCartny (“The Christian 
Poet as an Artist”). He spent a 
year studying the Romance lan- 
guages at the Catholic University 
and then taught that subject in the 
Junior College of his Congregation 
at Dunkirk, New York. This is his 
first appearance in print. 

IT is somehow meet that a person 
writing of Margaret Fuller and her 
“Conversations in Boston, 1839” 
should have two degrees in philos- 
ophy,—even though from Mid- 
West Universities,—be a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and a contributor 
to The Journal of Philosophy, Hib- 
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bert Journal, The Christian Cen- 
tury and The Commonweal. Such 
is Mrs. M. WHITCOMB Hess, wife of 
the head of the German Department 
of Ohio University, a member of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
and a frequent contributor to 
Spirit. 

One of those responsible for our 
good opinion of the social con- 
sciousness of St. Mary’s, Kansas, is 
Louis J. Twomey, S.J., champion 
of the rights and dignity of labor. 
Mr. Twomey has just finished his 
third year of theology and will be 
ordained this month. With our 
felicitations goes a prayer for an 
ever deepening reverence for 
“Christ the Workingman.” 

Ir “one good deed deserves an- 
other,” so does one good article, for 
the explanation of which cryptic 
statement we refer you to FRED 
SmitnH’s “The Fun of Knowing the 
Catholics.” Mr. Smith, Minister of 
Welborn Community Church, near 
Kansas City, Kansas, has held pas- 
torates in many states of the Union, 
first in the Methodist and later in 
the Congregational Church. His ac- 
tivities are numerous and varied, 
including besides a minister’s regu- 
lar work, a course on “The Place 
of the Decorative Arts in Religion,” 
and writing a novel, as well as arti- 
cles for The Commonweal, British 
Weekly, Open Court, The Living 
Church, etc. 

HITHERTO we have known CLARE 
NICHOLL only as a poet, and she has 
still the poet’s sensitivity in her 
story “Time Waits in the Wings.” 
Somehow it does not surprise us 
that Miss Nicholl’s Buckingham- 
shire home in Beaconsfield is called 
“Christmas Cottage.” Shortly be- 
fore she began to write for us in 
1933, she had resigned from her 
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post in the Military Intelligence 
Translation Department of the War 
Office and now devotes her time to 
writing. 

WHEN CoveLLe NEwcoms (“New- 
man and Nature”), a new contrib- 
utor, told us she had studied for 
her master’s degree under Dr. 
Joseph J. Reilly, we quite expected 
her to be the Newman enthusiast 
she is. Miss Newcomb was born in 
San Antonio, Texas, and lived there 
most of her life. Of late years she 
has been studying at Washington 
University, Hunter College and 
Columbia University, New York, 
hoping to be led behind a teacher’s 
desk, but she has turned to writing 
instead. She is a convert to the 
Faith, a contributor to The Sign, 
and is at present working on a life 
of Cardinal Newman for children. 

Poets: We are happy to be able 
to give our readers “Grace After 
Meat,” one of the last poems writ- 
ten by KATHARINE TYNAN and sent 
to us by her daughter Pamela. It 
is characteristic of her art and of 
her gallant spirit. EpitH (Mrs. 
GeorceE H.) Tatum (“Evening in 
the Mountains”), whose last con- 
tribution was a short story, has a 
growing number of readers. An- 
other poet who sometimes strays 
into fiction is MAry IRENE Woop- 
RUFF (“These Things I Like”) of 
Boston. Rev. Pau. F. SPECKBAUGH, 
C.PP.S., Ph.D. (“Queen of Actors”) 
is at present Assistant Director of 
Publications at St. Joseph’s College, 
conducted by the Fathers of his 
Congregation at Collegeville, Indi- 
ana. CHRISTOPHER MuRRAY makes 
his first appearance in print with 
“Sinner to Saint.” He is a young 
American of twenty-one who began 
to write about two years ago in 
Paris. 
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Mew Books 


My Day in Court. By Arthur Train.—Fighting Years. By Oswald Villard.— 
Autobiography With Letters. By William Lyon Phelps.—All in the Day’s Work. 
An Autobiography. By Ida M. Tarbell—The Romance of Human Progress. By 
Arthur Stanley Riggs.—Le Christianisme antique: Des Origines a la Féodalité. Par 
Albert Dufourcq.—He Opened the Door of Japan. By Carl Crow.—William 





Cowper, Humanitarian. By Lodwick C. Hartley.—The Patriot. By Pearl Buck.— 
Pope Pius XI and World Peace. By Lord Clonmore.—The History of History. 
By James Shotwell.—Carter Glass. By Rixey Smith and Norman Beasley.— 
Mary Ward. By Ida Goerres Coudenhove.—Shorter Notices. 


My Day in Court. By Arthur Train. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50. 

Fighting Years. By Oswald Garri- 
son Villard. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.75. 

Autobiography With Letters. By Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.75. 
This is the heydey of biography 

and here are three extremely inter- 

esting specimens of the type. 
Arthur Train forsook Boston for 
New York in 1901, secured a post 
in the District Attorney’s office and 
after seven years there rich in per- 
sonal and legal experience, returned 
to private practice, his memory well- 
stocked with material for human 
interest stories. Mr. Train the suc- 
cessful lawyer soon found himself 
known as a fascinating short story 
writer with an enormous circle of 
readers. One day there flashed on 
his creative consciousness “Mr. 
Ephraim Tutt” who was to defend 
the morally innocent but legally 
guilty in a succession of striking 
stories and was to become one of 
the best known lawyers in all fic- 
tion. To a great reading public Mr. 
Train is not known for his success 


in the legal profession nor as the 
founder of the Authors’ League of 
America but as the creator of Mr. 
Tutt. My Day in Court reveals a 
kindly and humorous man, an able 
lawyer, and a born raconteur who 
tells his own story delightfully. 


An entirely different but equally 
fascinating book in its own right is 
Villard’s Fighting Years. Though 
not gifted like Arthur Train with a 
creative imagination, Mr. Villard 
writes with vigor and point as be- 
comes a journalist who harbors 
intense personal convictions and 
has controlled influential journals 
through which to express them. His 
name was for years identified with 
the New York Evening Post and 
The Nation; he is known as an out- 
standing “Liberal” (to employ a 
term which becomes increasingly 
harder to define) and as he is vig- 
orous and hard-hitting, his life has 
been a succession of what he rightly 
calls “fighting years.” Mr. Villard 
is an idealist whose idealism no suc- 
cession of disillusionments has yet 
been able to destroy. 

The most signficant part of his 
story begins with his portrait of 
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Theodore Roosevelt following the 
Cuban adventure, and continues 
through his recital of his stay in 
Paris during the Versailles treaty 
conferences. He has known and in- 
timately studied many Presidents, 
his verdict on most of whom will 
prove gall and wormwood to their 
admirers. On the present President 
his mind seems not yet completely 
made up. His highest admiration 
is extended to Grover Cleveland, 
“the best, the bravest, the most hon- 
est and the truest.” His detestation 
is reserved for Woodrow Wilson 
whom he pursued with a bitterness 
which passes the bounds of dignity 
if not of seemliness. The specific 
reasons for this virulence are pre- 
sented in some of the most pungent 
pages of a book which, once begun, 
it is impossible to lay down; for this 
is the story of a man of passionate 
convictions who hates and loves in- 
tensely. 


Ever since the news got out that 
Professor “Billy” Phelps of Yale 
was writing his autobiography 
popular interest mounted until 20,- 
000 copies were sold a month be- 
fore publication. The book is worth 
waiting for not only because it is 
the record from boyhood till today 
of a many-sided, amazingly active 
life, but of one of the most beloved 
teachers in the history of American 
higher education. Twenty thousand 
Yale men took his courses from 
which none who had ears to hear 
and a mind to understand could fail 
to profit. Professor Phelps has lec- 
tured in every state in the Union 
and in nearly ail the leading col- 
leges and universities and has 
aroused an interest in the finest of 
contemporary dramas and the best 
of contemporary literature. His 
judgment is so generally accepted 
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that his public praise has saved 
more than one effective but unap- 
preciated drama from failure. 

Professor Phelps is a New Eng- 
lander in stock, up-bringing, and 
education but in his interests, his 
knowledge of life, and his intimate 
association with great novelists, 
poets, dramatists, musicians and 
“doers” in nearly every field of hu- 
man endeavor, he is a citizen of the 
world. His interests are universal; 
his optimism is soundly reasoned; 
he has certain prejudices and is 
justly proud of them; he loves man 
in the abstract but more in the con- 
crete; he hates certain things in- 
tensely, war, for instance, and bru- 
tality and lying and intolerance. 
His enthusiasm for everything 
healthy and beautiful is tremendous 
and among his joys are great mu- 
sic, great poetry, great fiction, great 
drama, sports (to share in and to 
witness), sunsets, stars, cats, good 
anecdotes, and the play of nimble 
wit. 

His beautiful home in New Haven 
has for years been a Mecca for dis- 
tinguished visitors and his person- 
ality has been a magnet to draw 
outstanding people to the university 
for lectures: Chesterton, Gals- 
worthy, A. E., Alfred Noyes, Bena- 
vente, Mrs. Fiske and many others. 
Professor Phelps is, as someone re- 
cently remarked, seventy-four years 
young and his perennial youth along 
with his enormous knowledge of lit- 
erature, his intimacy with life in so 
many aspects, and his boundless 
enthusiasm have won him the 
friendship of such diverse types 
as Barrie, Shaw, Santayana and 
Thomas Hardy. As Erasmus said 
of More, he has a genius for friend- 
ship. 

The book is a joyous and joy in- 
spiring record of teaching, lectur- 
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ing, theatergoing, sports, social and 
intellectual adventures, and inspir- 
ing associations through which, cli- 
maxing all, emerges the portrait of 
a man so keen of mind, so warm of 
heart, and so firmly rooted in his 
ideals that neither success nor ad- 
miration has spoiled him. This is 
a must book for everyone who 
loves literature and life. J. J. R. 


All in the Day’s Work. An Auto- 
biography. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

Miss Tarbell’s autobiography, 
written at eighty, is really very en- 
gaging; a success story that is mod- 
est and simple and unassuming. 
Frank as it is throughout, it tells 
more about herself than even she 
suspects. It reveals a simple, sin- 
cere, earnest mind, incapable of 
thinking deeply and devoid of the 
rudiments of philosophic equip- 
ment. 

She was brought up in an ortho- 
dox Methodist home, where the fig- 
ures of speech in the Bible were 
taken not as metaphors but as 
scientific fact. So when she read 
that the world was not made in six 
days of twenty-four hours each but 
that it took longer, her earnest but 
unphilosophic mind saw that there 
was no truth in religion. One 
wishes she had given further illus- 
trations than the one about the 
earth’s creation; did she, for in- 
stance, when she read in the King 
James Version “He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures,” take 
that literally, too, and believe God 
compels people to go to fields and 
lie on the grass? Hardest of all, 
she says with touching naiveté, was 
it to give up heaven. One of the 
pictures in her home was one 
“which I had accepted as a definite 


picture of the heaven to which I 
was to go,” in which a (doubtless 
long-bearded) God sat through all 
eternity on a throne with cheru- 
bim around him and angels in 
ranks below them. Since then she 
has known that there is no immor- 
tality and her idea of “God” is an 
internal self-conferred satisfaction 
over doing right and not wrong, 
nothing more. 

The same naive simplicity and 
incapacity to reason far appears in 
her other pilgrimages in thought. 
She believed woman to have been 
a great factor in historic world 
events, and revolutions to be guided 
by inspired women and men into 
blessed advances for the race. She 
picked Madame Roland and went 
enthusiastically to Paris, where for 
several years, with hardly any 
money to live on, she worked on a 
biography of that rather unprofit- 
able politician. Alas, these visions 
were punctured, too; she saw finally 
that Marie Jeanne Roland was only 
a proof of what she had disbelieved, 
“the eternal and necessary natural 
law that the woman backs up her 
man,” which law Marie Jeanne had 
always followed. She also learned 
that revolution was “not something 
that men used, but something that 
used men for its own mysterious 
end and left behind the same rela- 
tive proportion of good and evil it 
started with.” All true; but an- 
other kind of mind would have ar- 
rived at both those results without 
several hard years in Paris and 
without stirring from home fire- 
sides. 

Her work in the world was that 
of a journalist. Her books were 
journalistic books, written on sub- 
jects assigned to her by editors. 
She is one of the best reporters the 
world ever saw, an unerring hound 
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on every scent, always “getting the 
story,” always turning in a report 
that is accuracy itself and written 
well. And that is the whole of Ida 
M. Tarbell’s success story at eighty, 
whether she realizes it or not; her 
autobiography tells more than she 
knows. Cc. W. T. 


The Romance of Human Progress. 
By Arthur Stanley Riggs. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
$5.00. 

This book as originally planned 
attempted to answer the innumer- 
able questions sent to the author 
during the ten years (1925-1935) of 
his editing of Art and Archaeology, 
the popular magazine of the Ar- 
chaeological Society of Washington. 
Gradually the book went beyond 
archaeology in the strict sense to 
embrace anthropology, ethnology, 
the history of art, surgery, medi- 
cine and religion—to become in 
fact a more or less sweeping survey 
of cultural history. 

While we must needs take a good 
deal of the author’s prehistory 
with a grain of salt, and while we 
find him somewhat confused when 
he discusses either Judaism or 
Christianity, the average reader will 
enjoy the book as he enjoys a mod- 
ern radio talk. He will learn for 
example that beer with a kick in it 
was made in Egypt five thousand 
years ago; that the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops contains over two mil- 
lion blocks of limestone; that 
Egyptian women wore “rats” or 
coiffure supports as early as 700 
B. c.; that the Phoenicians made 
metal work and furniture for the 
palaces of the Assyrian kings; that 
the ancient Peruvians knew how to 
perform the extremely difficult 
operation of trepanning; that the 
Romans took skinned mice to re- 
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lieve toothache; that Nero paid five 
million dollars (sic) for a “myr- 
rhine” goblet; that traveling sales- 
men in Assyria worked entirely on 
commission, and were compelled by 
law to return to their employers 
double what they had received; 
that Caesar’s forum in Rome cost 
over forty-four dollars a square 
foot, etc. Mr. Riggs writes in a 
graceful, facile style which gives no 
hint of the immense amount of 
labor his book entailed _iB. L. Cc. 


Le Christianisme antique: Des Orig- 
ines & la Féodalité. Par Albert 
Dufourcq. Paris: Librairie 
Hachette. 

In the series of works on the his- 
tory of religions which the Librairie 
Hachette is publishing, there has 
just appeared a masterly exposé of 
early Christianity from its origins 
up to the time of Feudalism, a con- 
siderable task, requiring much 
documentation and difficult to com- 
press into 256 pages! 

The publisher tells us that Pro- 
fessor Albert Dufourcq devoted to 
this work forty years of his life. 
Research in libraries, museums, 
catalogues did not suffice; interpre- 
tation of the language of monu- 
ments and the deciphering of in- 
scriptions on stone, metal, papyrus, 
parchment were required. How not 
to become lost in this far-reaching 
and minute analysis! But M. Du- 
fourcq has succeeded where others 
have failed and choosing deftly 
from the wealth of material at his 
disposal he has built up a living 
synthesis and produced a clear and 
vigorous fresco of the first Chris- 
tian millenary. 

Through numberless catastro- 
phes, the mysterious hand of Provi- 
dence becomes visible, protecting 
the Church and, with it, civilization, 
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often on the point of destruction. 
What surer omen of future victory 
over the perverse doctrines of to- 
day’s “New Paganism” than these 
triumphs of an earlier day over the 
old paganism which fought against 
Christianity with the same futile 
violence. 

In a dramatic prologue, the au- 
thor sees through the sky reddened 
by the conflagration of Rome start- 
ed by Nero, the dawn of Christian- 
ity, soon to be victorious. Chap- 
ters follow each other like the waves 
of a cosmic tempest. First the Sa- 
vior with His apostles: Peter whom 
nothing could silence, Paul the spir- 
itual conqueror of nations, John the 
merciful preaching the splendor of 
love. . . . Then Irenaeus, Athan- 
asius, Cyprian, the bishops, the 
martyrs, the doctors and the as- 
cetics; Augustine, whose life and 
teachings are admirably traced; the 
emperors little by little relenting 
under the pressure of the barba- 
rians and the Moslems, while the 
Church frees herself from the ruins 
and reconstructs a new order for 
all who will be saved. 

This book stops at the eleventh 
century, when a second Empire has 
fallen, but the epilogue shows us 
the extraordinary activity displayed 
by the clergy and the saints in the 
first universal revival called the 
“feudal renaissance.” 

“From the middle of the eleventh 
century,” writes M. Dufourcg, “it is 
in the Occident, of which France is 
mainly the body and Paris the 
heart, that arises the beacon which 
henceforth shall guide the world 
with the light of the Gospel. The 
Church takes root there as in a new 
country; and she brings to it the 
tradition of Israel, Greece and 
Rome, transfigured by the faith 
and charity of Jesus.  H. A. J-B. 
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He Opened the Door of Japan. By 
Carl Crow. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.00. 

Carl Crow has presented an ex- 
ceedingly interesting study of the 
man who fostered our early rela- 
tions with Japan and opened many 
ports to a mutually profitable trade. 

In 1853 Commodore Perry nego- 
tiated a treaty with Japan, with the 
help of an impressive array of 
battleships. Yet it was Townsend 
Harris, established as Consul Gen- 
eral at Shimoda in 1856, who put 
into practice the terms of that 
agreement and made it possible for 
Americans to venture into Japan. 
Completely isolated, without prece- 
dents to rely on, without armed 
force, Townsend Harris arrived at 
important concessions by tact and 
unfailing patience. His patience 
wore down the sinuous Japanese 
officials, overcame their fears, their 
evasions, their prevarications. 

So little was known about the 
functioning of the Japanese gov- 
ernment that Harris, like Perry, 
confused the Shogun who held the 
real power with the Emperor who 
was a recluse in Kyoto. The Japa- 
nese were anxious to conceal this 
fact, as well as the rumors of in- 
ternal dissensions among the feudal 
lords. Every possible obstruction 
was used to defer the opening of the 
country to foreigners. Yet Town- 
send Harris succeeded finally in 
establishing the principle of extra- 
territoriality, adjusting the ruinous 
rate of exchange so that the Ameri- 
can silver dollar could be accepted 
at its real value, opened six ports 
to trade and obtained permission 
for missionaries to enter Japan 
after centuries of exclusion. 

The account of Harris’s triumph- 
ant journey to Yedo (Tokyo), 
where no foreigner had ever gone 
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except as a tribute bearer or as a 
prisoner, is delightful. He kept up 
the prestige of the United States by 
clothing his retainers in silk robes 
embroidered with a coat of arms 
featuring an eagle, an olive branch 
and the words E pluribus unum. 
Pomp was necessary to impress the 
Japanese officials and Townsend 
Harris, neglected by the State De- 
partment, with his salary more 
than eighteen months in arrears, 
maintained such state as was pos- 
sible. 

His agreement concluded, Mr. 
Harris retired into obscurity, for- 
gotten completely by his own coun- 
trymen, yet accorded every posthu- 
mous honor by the Japanese—who 
came to realize the value of his 
work. 

Carl Crow has written succinctly 
and entertainingly of this odd 
gentleman who spent his first fifty 
years in New York, working for 
over thirty-five of them as a retail 
china merchant—and then had his 
brief day in diplomacy. We are in 
Mr. Crow’s debt for recalling Town- 
send Harris and giving so brilliant 
an account of his adventures. 

D. G. 


William Cowper, Humanitarian. By 
Lodwick C. Hartley. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.50. 

The present-day concern with so- 
cial reform has colored literary 
criticism so decidedly that authors 
of assured standing are being re- 
evaluated in terms of their interest 
in their fellow men. 

Cowper neither thought nor 
wrote in a vacuum. His Task 
was the most popular poem in the 
last two decades of the eighteenth 
century, and the “recluse of Olney” 
in the periods between his mental 
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breakdowns managed to keep in 
touch with the world of affairs. 
Thus his humanitarianism did not 
end with his denunciation of the 
abuse of animals with which even 
the most casual reader of his poetry 
is acquainted but widened out in 
many directions. His eagerness to 
see slavery abolished throughout 
the British Empire amounted to a 
passion; he was deeply touched by 
the problems of poverty typified by 
what he saw among the lace makers 
in his own village of Olney. He 
shared Burke’s conviction that 
there was something fundamentally 
illogical about a law which con- 
demned a poor debtor to prison on 
the assumption that everybody was 
able to pay his bills. He pleaded 
for prison reform with a zeal that 
strengthened the hands of Howard 
and Wilberforce; he accepted some 
of the principles by which Rous- 
seau was revolutionizing education; 
he frowned on war and was a 
stanch exponent of freedom. In 
a word, he touched beyond any of 
his predecessors a wide range of 
benevolent activity. 

Two issues which his generation 
faced did not evoke his support, the 
American Revolution and Catholic 
Emancipation. He failed to share 
the feelings of Chatham and Burke 
because he saw in the attitude of 
the colonies less a struggle for 
freedom than an attempt to under- 
mine the British Empire. Perhaps 
his indifference to Catholic Eman- 
cipation lay in a failure to under- 
stand its full import although Dr. 
Hartley suggests that, “had Cow- 
per met the Catholic Throckmor- 
tons and their amiable padre, 
Gregson, sooner,” he might have 
supported the cause for Cowper 
was prone to be swayed by personal 
admirations and friendships — a 
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characteristic which explains his 
refusal to believe that his school- 
fellow, Warren Hastings, deserved 
impeachment for his alleged crimes 
in India. 

Dr. Hartley, who has skillfully 
permitted Cowper to express his 
own views, has done a valuable and 
interesting piece of work which en- 
riches our knowledge of Cowper’s 
value to his own day and enlarges 
his significance for our own. 

3. 3. BR. 


The Patriot. By Pearl Buck. New 
York: The John Day Co. $2.50. 
The title of this novel leads the 

reader to expect a study of the 

present conflict in China. Indeed 

Miss Buck begins her story with the 

root of the trouble—the Communist 

activities of 1927. She presents as 
her hero I-wan, an idealistic young 

Chinese, the son of a wealthy 

Shanghai banker. She follows his 

friendship with En-lan, the peasant- 

revolutionist, and shows in a com- 
pelling manner the hopes of that 
year when Chiang Kai-shek and his 
army swept down the Yangtse 

Valley. 

Then the story is deflected from 
its original theme. When Chiang 
Kai-shek abandons his Left-wing 
advisers, I-wan’s name is on the list 
of those about to be executed. He 
escapes to Japan. 

The major portion of the novel 
concerns the ten years of his exile. 
While it is interesting to scrutinize 
the Chinese character in juxtaposi- 
tion with the Japanese, the events 
of these years have no significance 
in the great encroaching cataclysm 
of Chinese and Japanese enmity. 

In view of the mounting bitter- 
ness between the two nationalities, 
the racial antagonism constantly 
fostered by anti-Japanese boycotts, 


it is strange that I-wan, the ardent 
revolutionist, should take a Japa- 
nese wife. It is odd that he should 
be untouched by the rising tide of 
resentment that was annealing 
China into a nation. Miss Buck 
stresses the strict censorship in 
Japan. Yet in those years the least 
intelligent classes in Japan realized 
that their sons must soon invade 
China, to struggle against the al- 
leged Chinese Communism. 

Towards the end of the book, 
I-wan returns to a China torn by 
war. There are several scenes, 
vivid and appealing, which make 
one regret that Miss Buck lingered 
over extraneous matters when the 
potential drama lay in the clash of 
ideologies that made the Japanese 
invasion inevitable. 

Miss Buck’s appraisal of charac- 
ter is always sound and her pres- 
entation of the Chinese scene in- 
imitable. D. G. 


Pope Pius XI and World Peace. By 
Lord Clonmore. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This plain-spoken and well-in- 
formed story of the late Holy Fa- 
ther, published less than a year be- 
fore his death, has already been 
widely recognized and freely drawn 
upon. Broad in outlook and loyal 
in spirit, the author speaks out with 
British bluntness on many world is- 
sues. Mr. J. L. Garvin of The Ob- 
server is “one of the few English 
journalists who understand foreign 
affairs”; Professor Allison Peers 
“knows more about the inner life 
of Spain than almost any other 
Englishman,” and, although the 
Church in Spain had both defects 
and virtues, there is “no reason for 
denying that the latter easily won 
the day.” Already, early in 1938, 
Lord Clonmore writing of Spain 
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was able to affirm “the new repub- 
lic came in with enthusiasm and 
high sounding promises; and it has 
gone out with tears and blood.” 

Nearly every page of this book 
contains passages that beg to be 
quoted; Fascism gets a chapter and 
Communism and Nazism each have 
two. One chapter is devoted to 
France and two to the Anglo-Cath- 
olic movement. Lord Clonmore 
deals boldly with the Italian inva- 
sion of Ethiopia, the one occasion 
when Pius XI. was accused of fail- 
ing the cause of peace; and he re- 
cords the conclusion that, although 
few English non-Catholics under- 
stood the position of the Pope at 
the time, sensible people have begun 
to see that his reticence “preserved 
for the Pontifex Maximus the power 
to preserve the Par Romana.” The 
chapter devoted to the Americas is 
taken up chiefly with the troubles 
in Mexico. 

Th book will well repay the at- 
tentive reader. J. Mcs. 


The History of History. By James 
T. Shotwell. Vol. 1. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.75. 
In his preface Professor Shotwell 

declares that his book is not in- 

tended to replace the technical man- 
uals which the research student of 
ancient historiography should use. 

Its purpose is “to point out the way 

in which memory, poetry and hu- 

man interest fused into a lasting 
heritage for civilized man, passing 
from the vague beginnings of the 
primitive world into a disciplined 
criticism of the records of the past.” 

After a brief chapter on the defi- 
nition, scope and interpretation of 
history, the author discusses the 
annals and records of Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and 

Rome. We are given excellent criti- 
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cal estimates of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Polybius, Sallust, Livy and 
Tacitus, but when the professor 
deals with Judaism and Christian- 
ity he is never a secure guide. Like 
most of his unbelieving confreres 
he swallows too readily the false 
views of the modern higher critics, 
rejecting miracles and prophecy in 
the name of so-called critical schol- 
arship. Moses we are told is not 
the author of the Pentateuch; David 
is not the author of any of the 
Psalms; the story of Joseph is a 
legend; the Decalogue is the prod- 
uct of the late prophets. Faith, 
forsooth, puts a premium upon 
credulity, and indicates an absence 
of any real, serious interest in his- 
torical data; revelation falsifies the 
past, inasmuch as the records of 
the centuries must come to its 
standards, not it to theirs. 
B. L. C. 


Carter Glass. A Biography. By 
Rixey Smith and Norman Beas- 
ley. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.00. 

There will be no dissent, except 
by his political enemies, from the 
proposition that Senator Glass of 
Virginia is the most valuable pub- 
lic servant America has, whether 
executive or legislative, whether at 
Washington or in the State govern- 
ments. The whole country has 
known him for more years than 
many of its other leaders have lived, 
and known him for a man whose 
public services have always been 
guided by a right-feeling soul and 
by a right-thinking mind. His in- 
sight into the true and false, what- 
ever may be under consideration, 
is unerring, and his conscience il- 
luminates his science. 

It is well that the facts about this 
supremely useful life should be 
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gathered into a book while he yet 
lives. The book itself has, no doubt, 
all the facts, for Mr. Smith is the 
Senator’s secretary and without 
question has published nothing 
without Mr. Glass’s knowledge. Mr. 
Beasley is a writer, apparently 
called in to whip Mr. Smith’s facts 
into shape. In reality the book 
bears traces of more hands than 
two. At times it is a biography, at 
other times an editorial, at other 
times a speech, and the various seg- 
ments are not welded or joined to- 
gether with any managerial skill. 
As a result the different parts of 
the work clash confusingly with one 
another, and the impression left is 
of a mermaid book, except that a 
mermaid was half woman and half 
fish and the book has more frac- 
tions than just two halves. 
Cc. W. T. 


Mary Ward. By Ida Goerres Couden- 
hove. Translated by Elsie Codd. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.60. 

Building upon two earlier biogra- 
phies and upon other material scat- 
tered through historical works, the 
author has constructed a romantic 
story the center of which is Mary 
Ward. Scenes and dialogues are 
imaginary; but extant letters, notes 
and spiritual diaries provide the 
substance of all the conversation 
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HIsTORY AND BIoGRAPHY: The 
Church Founders of the Northwest. 
By Rev. M. M. Hoffmann (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$3.00). Father Hoffmann has writ- 
ten an intensely interesting and 
well-documented history of the be- 
ginnings of the Catholic Church in 
the Northwest.. His scholarly vol- 


attributed to Mary Ward herself; 
and the episodes are actual. Passed 
through the medium of Ida Couden- 
hove’s warm imagination and pre- 
sented in her rich and spiritually 
suggestive style, the extraordinary 
career of this religious foundress 
takes on a new interest. Born in 
1585 of a Yorkshire family of good 
social position, Mary Ward became 
a lay sister in the Poor Clares at 
the age of twenty-one, and a few 
years later left the contemplative 
for the active field. She then or- 
ganized a community of unclois- 
tered nuns, basing the rule upon 
that of the Society of Jesus. The 
subsequent vicissitudes of her 
career were such that none but a 
woman of extraordinary vision and 
equal determination could have car- 
ried her undertaking through to 
the point where she left it at its 
suppression in 1630. Fifteen years 
later, she died; but her community 
revived and received papal approval 
in the eighteenth century, and since 
then, as the Institute of Mary, with 
branches all over Europe, it has 
been numbered among the most im- 
portant teaching orders of the 
Catholic Church. 

For the benefit of the general 
public it would have been well had 
this volume included a dated sum- 
mary of the outstanding events in 
the life of Mary Ward. J. McS. 


NOTICES 


ume is based on the archives of 
Dubuque, St. Paul, Des Moines, St. 
Louis and the Propagation of the 
Faith in France. It is objective, de- 
tailed, and honest, recording the 
vices as well as the virtues of 
pioneer priests and people. The 
narrative centers around the lives 
and labors of Bishop Loras of Du- 
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buque (1792 - 1858) and Bishop 
Crétin of St. Paul (1799-1857), two 
zealous French priests, who an- 
swered America’s call for mission- 
aries in the thirties of the last 
century. It is a splendid record 
of hardships cheerfully undergone, 
poverty gladly accepted, and zeal 
for the faith evidenced in a devoted 
body of missionary priests — Fa- 
thers Mazzuchelli, Ravoux, Belcourt, 
Pierz, Galtier, Donoghoe, Smyth— 
to mention but a few. 

The Enigma of James II. By Mal- 
colm V. Hay (London: Sands & 
Co.). A most important book is 
this study of the man described in 
the Protestant tradition as a blood- 
thirsty tyrant. The author’s care- 
ful scrutiny of sources shows the 
way in which political and religious 
propaganda created a myth so 
plausible that now, after two hun- 
dred years, it is a truism copied in 
textbooks and taught in schools, al- 
though no solid historical basis for 
it appears in any contemporary rec- 
ord. That myth would have been 
much less readily accepted by nine- 
teenth-century England, had James 
II. not been a Catholic. The truth 
seems to be that James’s greatest 
faults were to misread the temper 
of his times, to fail to foresee the 
extent to which faithless friends 
might go, and to be more willing to 
face danger than to justify himself, 
readier to suffer for religious prin- 
ciple than to negotiate a diplomatic 
compromise. Mr. Hay wonders why 
in their judgment of the last Cath- 
olic King of England “men of high 
intellectual attainment, such as Sir 
John Fortescue and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, do not make use of the 
critical faculty, which they can em- 
ploy so usefully on other occa- 
sions”; and on page 210 he issues 
what is equivalently a challenge to 
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the author of Marlborough to purge 
himself of the charge of defaming 
the dead and distorting the truth. 

Archbishop Lamy. An Epoch 
Maker. By Louis H. Warner (New 
Mexico: Santa Fé New Mexican Pub- 
lishing Corp. $3.50). For travelers 
in our great southwest and especial- 
ly for readers of Willa Cather, this 
carefully drawn picture of Arch- 
bishop Lamy and the country in 
which he lived will possess uncom- 
mon interest. Intimately acquainted 
with the land and the people, the 
writer seems also to have followed 
up every possible clue to detailed in- 
formation about the life of the dis- 
tinguished Archbishop of Santa Fé. 
Presumably a Protestant, the au- 
thor tells the fascinating story of 
missionary work in New Mexico, in 
the period just before the Civil War, 
in a tone of discriminating admira- 
tion and with a bright, lively jour- 
nalistic style. His book makes a 
useful companion volume to Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. 

The Lives of the Saints. Vols. XI. 


and XII. By Alban Butler. Edited 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75 


each). With the publication of 
these two volumes, the new edition 
of Butler’s Lives of the Saints is 
completed, thus enriching Catholic 
literature with a reasonably com- 
prehensive and scholarly treatment 
of the long line of saints honored 
by the Catholic Church. This re- 
sult is due to the industry and 
learning of the venerable Jesuit 
who has devoted so many years to 
the development of a sound histori- 
cal sense in writers and readers of 
hagiography. His brief preface to 
the concluding volume pays a trib- 
ute to the diligence and compe- 
tence of his two collaborators, Mr. 
Donald Attwater and Miss Norah 
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Leeson. Naturally, as Father Thurs- 
ton warns us, we may not look here 
—or indeed anywhere—for an ex- 
haustive history of all the saints. 
The reasonable reader will be the 
more grateful to the editors of this 
collection for what they have done 
when he realizes the enormous 
mass of material out of which a 
discriminating selection had to be 
made. For example saints named 
Coleman number seventy-two and 
sixty-seven saints named Felix are 
commemorated in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology. 

A Dictionary of Saints. Compiled 
by Donald Attwater (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75). By 
way of supplement to the twelve 
volumes mentioned above appears a 
Dictionary of Saints which while 
complete in itself serves as an in- 
dex to the whole series. Each entry 
includes the name of the saint, the 
date of commemoration, a brief de- 
scription and a reference to the ap- 
propriate volume and page in the 
new edition of Butler’s Lives. 
Within the limits prescribed by 
space and price it is all that could 
be reasonab!: desired. 

A Heroine of Charity. Mother 
d’Youville (1701-1771). By Mother 
Mary G. Duffin (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.75). Mother Duffin 
of the Grey Nuns of Montreal has 
written a brief biography of the 
foundress of her community, Ven- 
erable Mother d’Youville, who after 
the death of her husband dedicated 
herself to the care of the aged. 
With three others she founded the 
Grey Nuns on October 30, 1738, a 
Community which today numbers 
1,435 professed Sisters, and em- 
braces sixty-seven missions in six 
provinces of Canada and the United 
States. Like the majority of found- 
ers of religious communities 


Mother d’Youville had to face hard- 
ships of every sort. She was stoned 
on her way to the parish church, 
and refused Communion as if she 
were a notorious sinner; twice her 
hospitals were burned to the 
ground, and for years she met with 
scant courtesy from both the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Her courage and her faith were evi- 
dent when her hospital was burned 
in 1765. She simply gathered her 
sisters around her and said: “My 
dear children, let us recite the Te 
Deum to thank God for the cross 
He has sent us.” The Church de- 
clared her Venerable, April 20, 1890. 


LITERATURE AND FICTION: Classi- 
cal Mythology in the Plays, Masques, 
and Poems of Ben Jonson. By Charles 
Francis Wheeler (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50). This is Dr. 
Wheeler’s dissertation at the Uni- 
verstiy of Cincinnati, and is of spe- 
cial interest to Catholics not only 
on account of Ben Jonson’s adhe- 
sion to the Church from 1599-1610 
but because of the position held by 
a distinguished young Catholic 
scholar in Xavier University. The 
introduction is written so grace- 
fully, in spite of the handicaps in- 
herent in such works, that we look 
forward to valuable general criti- 
cism from the same pen. The body 
of the present work, however, is 
quite unreadable—even by special- 
ists in the field, though for them 
it has great value. It consists of a 
careful listing of all the sources 
from which Ben Jonson drew his 
classical allusions, merely provid- 
ing the data without comment. But 
Dr. Wheeler points out in his Intro- 
duction that “For practically any 
idea — serious or comic — Jonson 
could find a somewhat relevant par- 
allel in classic story; to be so prodi- 
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gal of his store, and ordinarily so 
apt, he had to possess an abundance 
of ancient learning. Very often by 
referring to two or more tales or 
deities in a single passage, he con- 
firms one’s opinion that his re- 
sources were almost inexhaustible.” 
Literature, the Leading Educator. 
By Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00). For thirty-one years Father 
Donnelly’s class subject has been 
the composition of speech and 
drama taught through Greek, Latin 
and English classics. “Literature,” 
he tells us, “is the expression of ex- 
perience in language which adds 
beauty to truth. The best litera- 
ture embodies more of man than 
any other instrument of education. 
If that literature is rightly appre- 
ciated and if rivaled by students in 
expressing their own experiences, 
then it is my conviction that such 
a study should continue to be the 
leading factor in the education of 
man’s mental nature.” The twen- 
ty-four papers in this interesting 
volume are all therefore concerned 
with literature as an art, with an 
occasional stricture upon certain 
modern educators who make the 
classics an object of science in high 
schools and colleges. A number of 
papers outside the author’s main 
thesis deal with the secret of Ho- 
meric simile, the tragic element in 
Oedipus Rex, the Homeric litotes, 
the Millbrook Greek Play, New- 
man’s idea of a liberal education. 
Seasoned Timber. By Dorothy 
Canfield (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50). What state 
more calmly ruminative than Ver- 
mont? What setting more serenely 
measured than a well established 
academy in a small Vermont town? 
And whose story could be more 
quietly detailed and analyzed than 
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that of the middle-aged principal 
of such an academy in such a town, 
who finds himself at the crossroads 
where tennis and arthritis meet, 
and who laboriously realizes that 
he has fallen in love with the young 
teacher of the third grade primary? 
And who could handle this some- 
what tedious theme faithfully, me- 
ticulously and with consummate 
skill? Who? Why, of course, no 
one but Dorothy Canfield herself. 

Lucien. By Vivien Parsons (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50). 
This French Canadian story, the 
Hopwood Prize Novel, reminds one 
of the treasured Maria Chapdelaine, 
because they are at once alike and 
very different. Here, too, is found 
scenic quietude and beauty, a good 
and simple country folk and a 
cruelly tried heroine. Lucien is 
more virile than Maria and more 
mundane. Her tragedy is that the 
world is too strong for her alone; 
but Maria’s triumph was that, with 
God, she was too strong for the 
world. Art and insight are evident 
in Miss Parson’s work, and her next 
effort will be awaited with interest 
and hope. 

The City Lies Four Square. By 
Edith Pargeter (New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $2.00). A most 
strange and fascinating novel is the 
ghost story which Miss Pargeter 
has wrought as a framework for 
a love story of dual theme. Ro- 
mantic, poetic, reverent and delight- 
ful, here is an item for your fiction 
list. 

Call My Brother Back. By Michael 
McLaverty (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00). Ulster school- 
masters are in the limelight nowa- 
days, it would seem. With Paul 
Vincent Carroll finishing a second 
successful season on the New York 
stage, it is significant to find this 
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promising novel from the pen of 
Michael McLaverty, who teaches 
school in Belfast. He has very de- 
cidedly produced, in this book, an 
atmosphere as clean and welcome 
as a breath of the ocean, and, alas, 
as troubled as a tempest at sea. 
Ordeal. By Nevil Shute (New 
York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50). If you were one of those 
prostrated by the recent martial 
experiment of Orson Welles on the 
radio, think twice before embark- 
ing on this tale, for, while it does 
not set out to be a “scare story,” it is 
concerned with the havoc wrought 
by war on an unprepared people,— 
never a reassuring subject. Em- 
phasis, however, is herein placed 
on human resistance to attack and 
on human resourcefulness in face of 
danger. It is lively and convincing. 
They Wanted to Live. By Cecil 
Roberts (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). That wholesome 
son of England, Jim Brown, sta- 
tion-porter, who figured in Mr. Rob- 
erts’ Victoria, Four-thirty, is swept 
on to high adventure here, after he 
wins a football pool of $5000.00 
and goes honeymooning to Paris 
with his waitress bride, who feels 
herself atavistically destined for 
better things than shopkeeping in 
London. We have harrowing scenes 
of persecution in Nazi Germany; 
pictures of life on one of Hungary’s 
great estates; fascinating descrip- 
tions of gay, beautiful Budapest; 
interesting, if not deeply penetrat- 
ing, comments on the passing of 
the old order, and in the end, per- 
conal tragedy. A swiftly moving 
novel from a skilled and gifted pen. 
Bitter Creek. By James Boyd 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50). The latest novel by 
James Boyd, who is remembered 
best for his Civil War story Drums, 
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is an adventurous tale of the west- 
ern cattle country. Boots, saddles, 
Indians, a boyish hero and a dis- 
tressed damsel, a kind-at-heart Jez- 
ebel and a perfectly hateful villain 
—mix these elements into a very 
readable book and here you have 
it—Bitter Creek. 


MISCELLANEOUS: This Earth of 
Ours. By Victor T. Allen, M.S., 
Ph.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.50). The attitude of 
the scientist to the layman has 
changed radically since Darwin’s 
time, and, in losing much of its 
aloofness, has acquired an attitude 
of simplification and inclusion. Of 
this spirit Dr. Allen’s book is a con- 
spicuous example. Though de- 
signed for the laity its wealth of 
geological discoveries and conclu- 
sions bears no trace of condescen- 
sion or spoon-feeding. The matter 
in hand, while made understand- 
able to the non-specialist, would in- 
interest equally the experienced ge- 
ologist. The author covers the geo- 
logical field from volcanoes and ig- 
neous rocks to the Cenozoic era of 
recent life, including in his survey, 
the age of the earth, the origin of 
life, the phenomena of glaciers, re- 
made rocks and the formation of 
mountains—an excursion into be- 
ginnings that should awaken both 
wonder and reverence. The abun- 
dance of photographs, drawings 
and diagrams throughout the book 
serves to clarify further the expo- 
sitions of a very readable text. Dr. 
Allen has, literally, left not one 
stone unturned in this scholarly 
treatment of a subject too little 
known outside the circles of sci- 
ence. 

The Dragon at Close Range. By 
Right Rev. William C. McGrath 
(Scarboro Bluffs, Ont.: St. Francis 
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Xavier Seminary. $2.45). It would 
be difficult for anyone to tell 
whether it was good luck, wise 
planning or providential dispensa- 
tion which sent a man with Mon- 
signor McGrath’s literary ability to 
the frontline of the Scarboro For- 
eign Missionary Society and fur- 
nished him with the authentic ma- 
terial of which he has made such 
good use in these pages. He has 
given us a unique series of brief 
sketches, running over with fun 
and pathos and zeal and that kind 
of discriminating sympathy which 
seems to be characteristic of for- 
eign missionaries. The publishers 
might safely have attached to it a 
guarantee that it will hold the at- 
tention of every reader, young or 
old, having anything like a normal 
interest in human beings. No won- 
der it has gone through four differ- 
ent impressions and no wonder that 
the author confidently invited Mr. 
Ripley to take a sampan up the river 
from Wenchow and see things that 
would intrigue even him—a human- 
faced crab for example, or the pic- 
ture of an old man with finger nails 
two feet long. It is a short book, 
largely taken up with photographs, 
eloquent enough to need no explan- 
atory text; and yet it omits nothing 
that it should include. 

Through Embassy Eyes. By 
Martha Dodd (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00). Martha Dodd 
had an extraordinary opportunity, 
as daughter of the American Am- 
bassador to Germany, for first-hand 
observation. Daily, she met many 
of the pivotal figures in political 
life and hobnobbed with foreign 
correspondents and other inter- 
preters of the international situa- 
tion. Despite this great advantage, 
however, she seems to have been 
content with superficial impres- 
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sions. During her four years in 
Germany, her sympathies veered 
sharply from Hitler to Stalin with 
a pat sureness not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in her mental acu- 
men. She resented having to pay 
the price of membership in a diplo- 
matic household, and it is easy to 
imagine the impression of highly 
inflated ego that she must have left 
with her more cultured and self- 
controlled colleagues. Many of her 
comments on people with whom she 
and her family were in close in- 
timacy, are not only most indiscreet 
but in the worst possible taste. Her 
long-range bombardments of Na- 
tionalist Spain are feeble, to say the 
least. She has, however, a certain 
talent for dramatic narrative, and 
the book interests even while it ir- 
ritates. 

Let Dons Delight. By Rev. Ronald 
Knox (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00). In a most enthusiastic re- 
view of this book Belloc styles it a 
masterpiece of parody, a _ verdict 
few will dispute. The setting is the 
Common Room of an Oxford Col- 
lege; the speakers are college dons 
who revive for us in intervals of 
fifty years the social, political, phi- 
losophical and religious viewpoints 
and happenings from the days of 
Elizabeth to Victoria. The ghost 
dons of Father Knox’s dream dis- 
cuss in 1588 the martyrdoms under 
Elizabeth, the piracy of Drake, the 
coming of the Armada, the Pope’s 
excommunication of Elizabeth, the 
English hatred of the Jesuits; in 
1638 the views of Milton and the 
Puritans; in 1688 the dragonnades 
of Louis XIV., the conversion of 
Dryden and the policy of James II.; 
in 1738 the philosophy of Locke and 
the preaching of Wesley; in 1788 
the Deism of Chubb and Toland; in 
1838 the views of Newman, Pusey 
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and the beginnings of the Oxford 
Movement; in 1888 evolution, 
higher criticism, and modernism. 
At the end of each section Father 
Knox gives his “authorities”—per- 
fect parodies of Anthony 4a Wood, 
Thomas Hearne, Mark Pattison and 
Harold Nicholson. 

On to Europe. In Poetry, History 
and Art. By Sara Agnes Ryan (Chi- 
cago: Lincoln Printing Co. $4.25). 
In these pages we travel with Sara 
Ryan over the greater part of Eu- 
rope, omitting only Germany and 
Russia, two countries every Ameri- 
can ought to avoid. She has an ob- 
servant eye, a facile pen, and a 
knowledge of history and art ample 
enough to make her a capable guide 
for the average tourist. There is 
little new in her travelogs, for she 
covers well-trodden ground in 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, England 
and the Scandinavian countries. 
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Frequently she writes as if her 
readers were children of twelve 
years of age. Her most interesting 
journey is her visit to the cities 
sacred to St. Joan of Arc—Dom- 
rémy, Orléans, Reims and Rouen. 
The book is well illustrated, but the 
price is rather high. 
On the Humor Side. 
M. Holub (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.50). Of all the 
books which profess to provide wit 
and wisdom ready to hand for 
needy speakers, this volume of clas- 
sified “jokes” and humorous anec- 
dotes is easily among the best. The 
author has levied upon a multitude 
of publications both English and 
American and also upon tradition 
always with sound judgment and 
good taste. You may meet many 
old friends in this collection, but 
they will be in the company of 
strangers no less welcome. 


By William 
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